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PREFACE. 


THIS  volume  deals  with  a  question  as  old  as  the  time 
when  "  men  began  to  multiply  on  the  face  of  the 
earth."  It  is  a  question  forced  on  the  mind  by  the  contrast 
between  that  which  is  suggested  by  human  nature  and 
that  which  is  attained  by  individuals,  between  "the  promise 
and  potency  "  of  life  and  the  results  of  living  as  realised 
within  the  brief  space  of  earthly  existence.  Poet  and 
moralist  have,  in  every  period,  dwelt  on  this  contrast, 
and,  according  to  the  mood  of  the  genius  or  the  spirit  of  the 
philosophy,  have  interpreted  the  problem  as  to  the  place 
and  being  of  man.  But,  in  our  day,  the  inquiry  and  the 
discussion  are  not  limited  to  poet  and  moralist :  they  have 
entered  into  the  region  of  ordinary  conversation  ;  in  current 
literature  and  current  speech  we  are  constantly  reminded 
that  persons  of  the  most  various  shades  of  feeling  are 
keenly  interested  in  the  subject,  and  are  seeking  for  some 
clearer  light  and  some  surer  hope  in  regard  to  it.  This  is 
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a  feature  not  to  be  disregarded.  And,  in  the  pages  which 
follow,  the  attempt  is  made  to  meet  what  is  believed  to  be 
a  widely  prevalent  phase  of  thought  and  desire.  How  far 
the  attempt  is  successful  the  reader  must  be  left  to  judge. 

The  book  is  partly  critical  and  partly  expository.  It 
is  written,  confessedly,  from  a  Christian  point  of  view, 
and  may,  therefore,  fail  to  win  the  attention  of  those  to 
whom,  in  words  recently  used,  "  Christianity  in  all  its  forms 
seems  as  ridiculous  as  any  religion  professed  by  barbarians." 
For  persons  in  this  "  unreasonable  state  of  mind "  the 
author  has  not  proposed  to  write.  But  it  is  hoped  that  the 
work  may  be  a  means  of  confirming  the  faith  of  those  who 
believe,  and  may  be  of  use  to  many  who,  though  washing 
to  believe,  are  conscious  of  difficulties — first,  by  inviting 
reflection  on  the  issue,  whether  any  theory  on  the  value 
of  life  can  be  satisfactory  which  ignores  or  denies  the 
Supernatural ;  and  secondly,  by  exhibiting  the  essential 
elements  of  the  Christian  conception  of  life,  and  asking 
whether,  having  regard  to  these  elements,  this  conception 
is  not  consistent  and  trustworthy  ? 

The  criticism  is  necessarily  brief.  It  is  far  from 
exhaustive.  It  does  not,  for  example,  discuss,  although 
it  does  not  avoid  reference  to,  the  position  of  some 
Scientists  as  to  the  physical  basis  of  life.  Nor  does  it 
traverse  many  parts  of  the  field  opened  up  in  the  modern 
science  of  Sociology.  It  selects  only  the  more  marked 
of  the  many  schools  or  types  of  thought,  and,  in  respect 
of  these,  it  rather  indicates  the  lines  along  which  an 
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examination  of  their  tenets  may  proceed,  than  it  presents 
in  detail  the  objections  which  might  be  urged.  To  do 
more,  within  the  limits  allowed,  would  have  been  scarcely 
possible ;  if  it  shall  be  conceded  that  so  much  has  been 
done,  the  author  will  be  satisfied. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  review  of  the  several  opinions 
noticed  has  been  conducted  without  prejudice  or  bias. 
One  who  believes  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  cannot, 
with  colourless  mind,  engage  in  the  investigation  of  views 
which  set  His  authority  aside.  But  the  aim  has  always 
been  fairly  to  state  such  views,  and,  whilst  maintaining 
Christian  ground,  to  recognize  "  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely  and  of  good  report "  in  them,  and  to  be  candid  and 
charitable  in  all  judgments.  It  will  be  matter  of  deep  regret 
if,  at  any  point,  it  shall  be  proved  that  this  aim  has  not  been 
fulfilled. 

After  the  sheets  of  this  book  had  been  finally  revised, 
an  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  author  of  "  Ecce  Homo," 
bearing  on  his  treatise  entitled  "  Natural  Religion,"  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  the  Spectator*  It  was  too  late,  therefore, 
to  notice  the  contents  of  this  extract  in  connection  with 
the  chapter  devoted  to  Natural  Religion.  But  after  careful 
consideration  of  the  explanatory  statement,  it  is  not  deemed 
necessary  to  modify  what  is  said  in  this  volume  on  the 
substance  and  tendency  of  the  treatise  referred  to. 
Certainly,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  assured  that  this  treatise 

*  Spectator,  June  i6th,  1883. 
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does  not  contain  any  confession  of  faith  or  expression  of 
personal  belief,  and  to  be  left  to  infer  that  the  author 
himself  accepts  Christianity.  The  only  remark  to  be  made 
relative  to  the  faith  confessed  to  in  the  letter  is,  that 
it  seems  to  come  far  short  of  that  which  is  to  be  expected 
from  earnest  and  intelligent  conviction.  It  is  said,  for 
instance,  "  my  opinion  in  general  about  a  future  life  is  that 
we  ought  to  believe  in  it,  and  then  think  as  little  about  it 
as  possible."  But  can  any  one  think  little  about  a  future 
life  if  he  really  believes  in  it  ?  Surely,  it  is  not  possible 
to  put  such  a  belief  in  some  cabinet  of  the  mind,  and  keep 
it  there  locked  carefully  away,  so  that  it  may  have  no 
influence  on  the  conduct  of  life.  It  is  against  this,  as  the 
evidence  of  practical  unbelief,  that  Christian  teaching  ever 
protests;  it  is  this  which  it  stamps  as  worldliness.  Further, 
is  there  not  a  misconception  of  the  hope  of  immortality 
presented  in  the  New  Testament  in  a  sentence  which 
follows  the  one  just  quoted? — "I  am  so  full  of  the  bearings 
of  religion  on  life,  society,  and  politics,  that  I  find  it  hard 
to  do  justice  to  what  treats  of  death,  not  life."  If  the 
argument  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  this  work  is  a  sound  one, 
especially  when  read  in  connection  with  the  twelfth 
chapter,  the  thought  of  a  future  life  has  most  direct 
"bearings  on  life,  society,  and  politics," — on  all  that  man 
can  find  to  do, — and  he  only  fully  realises  his  existence  in 
this  world  who  knows  "  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come." 

This    must   be    urged,   whilst,    at   the  same   time,   it  is 
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allowed  that  there  is  room  for  the  assertion  "  that  the 
present  reign  of  Scepticism  may  be  a  wholesome  discipline 
for  Christians  by  forcing  them  to  bring  out  the  social, 
political,  and  historical  side  of  religion."  Those  who 
receive  the  Gospel  of  God's  grace  in  Jesus  Christ  are  apt  to 
dwell  exclusively  on  the  personal  blessings  of  the  Gospel ; 
they  need  to  be  reminded  of  its  larger  and  more  com 
prehensive  aspects.  These  aspects  have  not  been  over 
looked  in  the  volume  now  submitted. 

As  regards  the  main  positions  of  the  book  on  Natural 
Religion,  it  cannot  honestly  be  affirmed  that  they  are  ren 
dered  more  satisfactory  by  the  author's  letter.  His  object, 
we  are  told,  was  to  gain  the  attention  of  unbelievers, 
especially  of  "  the  fashionable  scientific  world";  and,  as 
the  only  chance  of  doing  this,  he  dismissed  "  once  for  all 
whatever  savours  of  the  supernatural."  We  can  suppose 
the  adoption  of  this  mode  of  argument  by  a  believer,  in 
order  that,  meeting  on  their  own  ground  the  minds  who 
"  treat  with  unbounded  contempt  everything  written  in  the 
tone  and  style  of  Maurice,"  and  yet,  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  begin  to  stammer  out  that  "  when  Christianity  is 
destroyed  some  other  religion  must  be  substituted  for  it,"- 
trying  "to  catch  them  in  this  mood," — he  might  demon 
strate  that  a  religion  which  has  no  transcendence  above 
nature,  which  has  no  God  except  a  mere  nature-unity,  can 
be  no  real  religion  at  all,  can  never  be,  in  any  real  sense, 
a  substitute  for  Christianity.  But  there  is  no  such  inten 
tion  apparent  in  "Natural  Religion";  on  the  contrary,  the 
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scope  of  the  book  is  to  show  that  a  religion  only  natural 
has  "  a  good  deal  so  like  Christianity "  that  it  can  be  a 
substitute  for  it.  It  is  against  this  that  the  seventh  chapter 
of  this  work  protests ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that, 
adhering  to  this  protest,  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the 
judgment  of  the  author  of  "  Ecce  Homo,"  that  the  result  of 
his  investigations  "  ought  to  be  welcome  to  Christians." 

On  the  second  or  expository  part  of  this  volume  there 
is  no  need  of  saying  much  by  way  of  preface.  Christianity 
has  been  allowed  to  speak  for  itself.  The  answer  which  it 
gives  to  the  question  set  before  the  reader's  view  might 
have  been  presented  in  many  forms.  The  mode  selected 
is  that  by  which  the  distinctive  truths  of  the  Catholic  Faith 
are  brought  forward,  as  witnessing  to  the  essential  worth  of 
life,  and  as  revealing  the  way  in  which  this  worth  may  be 
realised  in  different  circumstances  and  conditions.  Much, 
indeed,  remains  unsaid.  But  the  assertion  is  that,  through 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  which  Christ  has  opened  to  all 
believers,  a  light  is  shed  on  the  darkness  by  which  man 
is  encompassed,  which,  though  it  cannot  dispel  this  dark 
ness,  enables  the  trusting  heart  to  see  the  path  up  to  God. 
Let  the  words  of  James  Hinton  be  accepted  as  a  summary 
of  the  concluding  part  of  this  book — "  The  only  happiness 
God  has,  or  can  bestow,  bears  martyrdom  within  it.  If 
He  does  not  suffer,  it  is  only  that  His  life  is  perfect ;  His 
love  has  no  hindrance,  no  shortcoming,  and  can  turn  all 
sacrifice  to  joy.  He  stands  our  great  example,  not  ex- 
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empting  Himself  from  toils  and  sacrifices  which  He  lays 
on  us,  binding  heavy  burdens,  and  grievous  to  be  borne, 
upon  men's  shoulders,  Himself  not  touching  one ;  but, 
with  so  large  a  heart  accepting  them,  that  they  are  trans 
figured  into  the  very  brightness  of  His  glory,  and  our 
dim  eyes  cannot  discern  them,  save  as  they  are  shown 
us  with  the  brightness  veiled,  with  the  glory  banished, 
the  love  itself  subdued  to  a  less  burning  flame.  Revealed 
therein  in  strong  crying  and  tears,  that  recall  our  own 
experience  to  ourselves,  He  makes  us  know  with  which 
part  of  it  to  link  His  name.  It  is  sacrifice  binds  us  to 
God,  and  makes  us  most  like  Him ;  sacrifice  that  to  us 
is  sorrow,  wanting  life  and  love;  but  to  Him,  supreme  in 
both,  is  joy."  * 

In  this  volume  frequent  reference  is  made  to  Mr.  Mai- 
lock's  book,  "  Is  Life  Worth  Living  ?  "  The  book  is  one 
of  remarkable  ability,  always  interesting,  often  convincing, 
sometimes  disappointing.  It  is  difficult  to  pronounce 
whether  it  has  not  unsettled,  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
it  has  settled,  the  minds  of  its  readers.  In  view  of  the 
wide  circulation  which  it  has  obtained,  it  has  been  con 
sidered  right  to  notice  what  is  defective,  and,  in  the 
author's  view,  erroneous  in  its  teaching. 

And.  now,    conscious    of    its    many   imperfections,    the 
*  "  Mystery  of  Pain,"  pp.  41-42. 
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author  sends  forth  his  book,  with  the  hope  that  He  Who 
is  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  can  be 
asked  or  thought,  may  graciously  prosper  it,  and  make  it, 
in  some  measure,  helpful  to  men. 


GLASGOW,  July  $t/i,  1883. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  QUESTION,   AND  ITS  DIFFICULTIES. 

"Iivillfaid 

Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
Within  the  centre.''1 — SHAKESPEARE. 

MAN'S   life — what   is    its   significance  ?     What   is   its 
worth  ?     This  is  the  question  which  it  is  proposed 
to  discuss  in  the  following  pages.      It  is  not  a  new  question. 
We  find   it  in  the   most   ancient   records  of  human  thought, 
in  the  deciphered  inscriptions  of  Egypt  and  Nineveh,  in  the 
fragments  of  extinct  civilizations  which  have  been  saved  from 
the  wreck  of  a    long-forgotten   past.      Thousands  of  years 
ago,  the  meditative  Hebrew  pointed  the  contrast  which  the 
observation  of  the  immensities  of  space  forces  on  the  mind, 
in  the  touching  sentences,  "When  I   consider  Thy  heavens, 
the  work  of  Thy  fingers ;  the   moon    and   the   stars  which 
Thou   hast  ordained,  what  is  man,  that  Thou   art   mindful 
of  him;  and  the  son  of  man,  that  Thou  visitest  him?"*    The 
problem   thus   indicated   has  exercised  and   baffled  the  in 
genuity  of  all   generations.       Both    man's   place   amid    the 
great  world  systems,  and  the  facts  of  his  nature,  constitute 
a  mystery  still   unsolved.     The  Christian   believes  that,  in 
the  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Word  contained  in 
Holy  Scripture,  a  light  has  been  shed  which  is  sufficient  for 
those  who  wish  to  see.     Apart  from  this  Revelation,   the 
*  Psalm  viii.  3,  4. 
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darkness  is  felt  by  all  candid  thinkers.  They  can  but  "  sound 
on  a  dim  and  perilous  way."  And  yet  some  answer  must 
be  given.  The  wider  the  contemplation  of  the  universe, 
the  more  accentuated  becomes  the  inquiry.  Nor  is  it  a  matter 
of  mere  speculative  interest.  The  conception  of  the  aim  to 
be  pursued,  of  the  ideal  to  be  realized,  of  the  purpose  and 
object  of  existence,  is  bound  up  with  it.  If  it  be  true,  as  it 
is  true,  that  in  it  are  involved  issues  such  as  these :  whether 
or  not  justice  is  a  mere  "  artificial  virtue,"  whether  or  not 
moral  distinctions  are  mere  creatures  of  individual  feeling, 
whether  or  not  morality  has  any  inherent  authority,  any 
transcendence  over  mere  sensation,  whether  or  not  the 
notion  of  an  Above  and  a  Beyond  is  a  mere  chimera  of  the 
brain  ; — if  these  and  kindred  subjects  be  directly  related 
to  the  question  now  proposed,  surely  it  must  be  conceded 
that  "  it  is  not  a  vain  thing  for  us,  because  it  is  indeed 
our  life." 

Psychologically  and  experimentally  regarded,  the  question, 
as  has  been  said,  is  encompassed  with  difficulties.  These 
difficulties,  it  may  be  well,  in  the  opening  chapter,  to  notice. 

First,  we  are  called  to  deal  with  a  perplexing  diversity 
in  the  estates  and  conditions  of  men.  This  diversity  is 
reflected  in  personal  life.  Every  one  who  recalls  the 
history  of  his  own  days  is  a\vare  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
states  of  feeling  change,  one  giving  place  to  another ;  of  the 
varying  conditions  of  temper  which  register  the  varying 
phases  of  experience.  Our  judgment  of  the  good  of  living 
is  affected  by  such  alternations.  It  is  insensibly  influenced 
by  the  predominating  experience.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  an 
act  of  the  pure  reason.  The  reason,  in  deliberation  and 
conclusion,  is  continually  disturbed.  Sometimes  the  grass 
hopper  is  a  burden,  then  the  mental  tone  is  low  and  feeble. 
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At  other  times  the  will,  victoriously  energetic,  brushes  aside 
the  obstacle,  threshes  the  mountain  and  beats  the  hill  like 
chaff.  And  between  these  two  points,  the  oscillations 
in  our  estimates  of  things  arc  numerous.  Now,  without 
farther  dwelling  on  that  which  all  can  verify,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  rational  conclusion  as  to  the  good  of  our  own  existence 
will  represent  a  balance  between  opposing  emotions,  between 
judgments  formed  under  one  set  of  circumstances  and  judg 
ments  formed  under  another.  In  respect  of  other  persons,  a 
similar  balance  must  be  struck.  Moreover,  care  must  be 
taken  to  distinguish  temporary  sensations  from  abiding 
states,  and  to  avoid  the  mistake  of  rendering  some  shade  of 
feeling  peculiar  to  oneself  or  identified  with  one's  own 
history  a  measure  by  which  to  estimate  the  sensibility 
of  others.  In  short,  a  judicial  calmness  of  apprehension, 
which,  nevertheless,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  realize,  is 
required  to  guide  the  sympathy  by  which  the  mind  is 
enabled  to  interpret  the  life  which  presents  itself  in  so 
many  aspects. 

In  speaking  of  life  it  will  be  understood  that  we  mean 
the  sum  of  sensations,  affections,  thoughts,  volitions,  and 
actions.  We  must,  therefore,  so  far,  generalize.  Men  are 
the  units ;  the  aggregate  of  these  units — the  unity — we 
name  Man,  Mankind,  Humanity.  This  unity  is  organic. 
All  nations  on  the  earth  are  made  of  one  blood.  The  same 
passions,  appetites,  and  tendencies  appear  in  every  time 
and  in  every  clime.  In  the  radical  elements  of  human 
nature,  men  are  alike  ;  in  all  elements  they  are  so  like  that 
we  are  warranted  in  seeking  for  a  basis  on  which  the  life  of 
each  part  of  the  great  whole  may  rest.  But  in  the  search 
we  are  confronted  by  such  a  variety  of  types  that  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  focus  for  our  observation.  The  pattern  is 
so  mixed  and  so  many-hued  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
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pronounce  on  the  woof  of  the  web.  Human  conscious 
ness  is  so  perpetually  "shifting  unto  strange  effects" 
that  we  can  scarcely  grasp  it  as  a  concrete  thing.  The 
two  ways  by  which  the  mind  attempts  to  grasp  it  are  the 
speculative  and  the  practical  :  the  one,  contemplating  and 
expounding  the  unity  apart  from  its  units  ;  the  other,  rearing 
general  principles  on  careful  inductions.  Along  both  ways 
we  behold  the  marks  of  failure.  However  careful  the 
induction,  it  is  only  a  partial  survey  which  can  be  taken  01 
the  facts;  and  there  is  often  an  unwitting  bias  in  the  selec 
tion  of  the  facts,  in  the  conduct  of  the  survey.  The  picture 
of  speculative  philosophy  is  frequently  interesting  and  deli 
cately  coloured,  but  with  one  fault, —  it  is  a  picture  of  life 
not  life-like,  wanting  in  flesh  and  blood  ;  one  admirable  as 
a  theory,  but  not  consonant  with  actual  experience.  To 
avoid  these  failures,  to  realize  what  is  within,  what  is  one 
in  and  through  all  differences,  to  ascertain  what  wisdom 
has,  in  all  periods,  been  showing  to  be  the  gain  of  living - 
this  is  the  work  set  before  those  who  \vould  gauge  the  worth 
of  the  life  of  man. 

Farther,  human  life  in  both  the  unit  and  the  unity  is  the 
growth  of  an  organism  :  and  it  is  part  of  our  problem  to 
regard  the  laws  and  features  of  this  growth.  Our  estimate 
of  life  is  affected  by  the  viewr  which  is  taken  of  the  whence 
and  whither,  the  genesis  and  destiny,  of  man.  The  gloomiest 
conceptions  are  always  those  of  persons  who  deny,  or  at  all 
events  ignore,  the  idea  of  an  "  imperial  palace  whence  we 
came,"  and  who  recognize  no  continuation  of  the  individual 
after  death.  And  those  wrho,  free  from  such  gloomy  con 
ceptions,  maintain  that  there  is  a  solid  ground  for  belief  in 
the  greatness  of  life,  part  with  invaluable  weapons  when 
they  confine  their  thoughts  to  the  earthly  scene  and  time. 
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A  son   of  God   asking  "Is  life   worth   living?"! — it   is   im 
possible.     He  has  the  witness  in  himself. 

More  particularly,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  thought 
of  growth  includes  some  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  issue  under  review.  It  includes,  for  example,  purpose, 
'  plan,  limitation  and  expansion.  What  we  are  to  regard  as 
life's  purpose,  what  we  are  to  set  forth  as  the  chief  end  of 
man,  is  a  point  of  primary  consequence.  Again,  with 
regard  to  plan.  That  there  is  some  plan  no  sane  mind  can 
doubt.  Life  is  not  a  mere  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms. 
Even  the  accepted  positions  of  natural  selection  and  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  involve  the  notion  of  a  pre-esta 
blished  principle  of  life.  An  order,  having  its  motor- 
forces  and  its  lines  of  movement,  is  apparent  through 
all  seeming  confusion.  What  is  this  order?  The  religious 
man  recognizes  a  Divine  Providence  and  Government. 
He  who  discards  religion  must  conceive  of  some  arrange 
ment,  a  providence  of  some  sort.  The  German  philoso 
pher  who  has  no  room  in  his  theory  for  the  living  God, 
elaborates  the  idea  of  a  providence  of  the  unconscious.  Once 
more;  there  is  development.  The  world  has  been  compared 
to  a  colossal  man,  and  the  several  contributions  to  the  edu 
cation  of  this  colossal  man  supplied  by  the  more  influential 
races  have  been  indicated.  Certainly,  regarding  the  narrower 
sphere,  each  of  us  is  aware  that  from  childhood  to  maturity 
there  is  a  gradual  completion  of  the  life.  The  life  of  each 
moment  is  the  fulness  of  all  past  moments.  How  is  this 
progressive  fulfilment  of  life  to  be  regarded  ?  Is  it,  as  the 
Pessimist  argues,  an  illusion  ?  Is  the  result  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing  ?  Allowing  for  a  measure  of  expansion, 
to  what  extent  is  it  circumscribed  ?  What  are  the  bounds 
set  to  progress  ?  Is  the  liberty  of  the  individual  a  make- 
believe  or  a  reality  ?  Is  the  will  a  self-determining  force, 
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or  is  it  only  a  machine  determined  by  forces  acting  on  it  ? 
Is  our  action  built  about  by  adamantine  walls  of  necessity  ? 
Can  there  be  a  change  of  character,  a  new  birth,  a  new 
departure  towards  higher  things  over  the  stepping-stones 
of  a  dead  self?  It  is  asserted  by  Schopenhauer  that  there 
can  be  no  alteration  of  moral  nature,  that  the  Christian  idea 
of  conversion  or  spiritual  regeneration  is  an  impossibility. 
If  man  is  thus  cribbed  and  cabined,  if  growth,  such  as  it 
is,  is  only  the  inevitable  evolution  of  a  pre-ordained  con 
stitution  of  things,  the  value  of  life  is  reduced  to  a  scarcely 
appreciable  quantity. 

Finally,  in  dealing  with  the  life  of  man  we  are  called  to 
consider  his  relations  to  his  environment,  to  the  world 
which  is  his  dwelling-place.  Life  supposes  an  adaptation 
between  the  self,  or  the  subject,  and  the  outward  conditions. 
The  plant  thrives  only  when  soil  and  climate  are  congenial, 
and  it  is  fed  and  nourished  by  the  sunshine  and  the  shower, 
by  the  fatness  and  moisture  of  the  earth.  A  human  life 
might  be  conceived  of  as  realizing  its  completeness  in  the 
perfect  correspondence  of  the  inward  state  to  external  sur 
roundings.  Such  a  correspondence  would  imply  that  the 
visible  world  is  sufficient  to  answer  every  need,  to  supply 
the  aliment  for  all  desire,  to  provide  aims  adequate  for  all 
energy ;  and  farther,  that  the  capacities  of  man's  being 
arc  exactly  suited  to  the  world,  that  he  asks  nothing  more 
than  what  he  can  find  in  the  world,  that  art  needs  no 
loveliness  beyond  the  forms  which  nature  presents,  that 
imagination  has  no  craving  above  the  earthly,  that  every 
part  and  faculty  can  receive  their  interpretation  and  satis 
faction  in  what  is  created  and  made.  Is  it  so  ?  It  is 
because  it  is  not  so,  that  there  is  room  for  questioning  as 
to  the  worth  of  life.  The  sense  of  a  painful  disproportion 
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between  man  and  his  surroundings  has  always  haunted  the 
breast.  It  has  taken  shape  in  poetry  ;  it  has  suggested  the 
theme  of  the  moralist ;  it  has  found  utterance  in  the  plaintive 
song,  in  the  more  fervent  protest,  "  Wherefore,  O  Eternal, 
hast  Thou  made  all  men  in  vain  ?  "  The  Preacher  who  was 
king  over  Israel  is  the  spokesman  of  humanity  in  the  sen 
tence,  "All  things  are  full  of  labour;  man  cannot  utter  it  ; 
the  eye  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  filled  with 
hearing."* 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  disproportion,  the  course  of  our 
argument  may  be  so  far  anticipated.  It  may  here  be  said, 
generally,  that  three  distinct  modes  of  thought  can  be  traced. 

The  first  is  that  of  Pessimism, t  which  represents  the  dis 
proportion  as  a  bridgelcss  chasm.  Existence  is  therefore 
declared  to  be  essentially  wretched.  We  never  are,  and 
we  never  can  be,  blest.  The  staple  of  life  is  desire,  and 
desire  is  an  unending  torment,  "a  worm  that  dieth  not,  a 
fire  that  cannot  be  quenched." 

The  second  is  that  of  a  more  genial  Hedonism.  £  Admitting 
that  thought  is  sometimes  at  strife  with  things,  and  that 
there  ever  will  be  an  unsatisfied  longing  in  human  nature, 
it  persistently  urges  that  the  part  of  the  wise  man  is  to  cut 
off  the  occasions  of  unrest,  and  assimilate  whatsoever  things 
are  lovely  and  of  good  report.  The  argument  is,  that, 
although  each  man's  special  world  may  not  be  all  that  he 
wants,  the  world  is  large  enough  for  a  man;  at  least,  that  he 
has  no  other  of  which  he  has  any  assurance;  and  that  there 
is  in  the  world  a  solid  ground  on  which  a  sufficiency  of 
happiness  may  be  built.  It  is  alleged  to  be  the  duty  of  all  to 
labour  at  the  removal  of  every  restriction  of  happiness ;  to 

*  Ecclesiastes  i.  8. 

f  Etymologically,  Pcssi/nus,  the  theory  that  things  are  at  the  worst. 

J  Etymologically,  jjdovii,  the  theory  of  pleasure  or  happiness. 
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aim  at  such  social  improvements  and  ameliorations  as  will 
raise  the  platform  of  existence,  and  enable  men  more  fully  to 
enjoy  the  good  of  their  labour,  and  the  rest  which  the  world 
offers  unto  their  souls.  And  it  is  contended  that  this  is  being 
done,  that  each  period  is  an  advance  on  its  predecessor,  that, 
as  the  times  roll  on,  the  sum  of  well-being  is  augmented, 
the  value  of  life  is  increased,  and  man  and  man's  world 
are  more  and  more  reconciled.  This  reconciliation  is  set 
before  us  as  the  only  human  blessedness. 

Christian  faith,  the  third  of  the  modes  of  thought  referred 
to,  does  not  deny  that  the  world  contains  provision  both  for 
the  pleasure  and  the  energy  of  man.  It  has  no  interest  in 
making  darker,  by  one  unnecessary  touch,  the  condition  of 
him  whom  it  regards  as  set  over  the  works  of  God's  hand. 
But  three  things  are  essential  to  its  position.  The  first, 
that,  though  placed  in  the  world-  the  world  which  was 
meant  to  minister  to  him  —  man  was  not  made  for  the 
world.  The  complement  of  his  nature  is  not  the  created. 
It  is  the  Creator  Himself.  He  was  made  for  God;  and 
only  in  God  can  he  be  satisfied.  In  the  lines  of  Keble, 

"  The  eye,  with  smiles,  may  wander  round, 

Caught  by  Earth's  shadows  as  they  fleet, 
But  for  the  soul  no  help  is  found 
Save  Him  who  made  it  meet." 

The  second  is,  that  the  right  relation  to  the  world  has  been 
disturbed,  because  this  highest  destination  of  nature  has 
been  marred  by  the  entrance  of  sin.  Sin  is  the  factor 
which  the  Hedonist  ignores.  Evil,  in  his  philosophy,  is 
simply  an  absence  of  good,  a  condition  to  be  set  right  by 
reformatory,  disciplinary,  or  educational  agencies.  Evil,  to 
the  Christian,  is  sin  ;  and  because  of  sin  the  whole  head  is 
sick  and  the  whole  heart  is  faint.  Man  is  not  merely  want- 
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ing,  man  is  sinful.  He  has  fallen  from  his  first  estate. 
There  is  variance  between  him  and  God.  It  is  not  a  mere 
temporary  sickness,  it  is  a  radical  corruption  of  being,  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.  The  curse  has  projected  its  shadow 
across  the  face  of  the  universe  :  "The  whole  creation  groaneth 
and  travaileth  in  pain."  This  cardinal  point  of  Christian 
teaching  must  not  be  ignored  ;  it  marks  an  indispensable 
feature  in  its  scheme  of  life.  Because,  it  involves  the  third 
point — the  need  of  redemption.  There  is  misery  because 
there  is  sin.  Cure  sin,  and  you  cure  sorrow  :  any  cure 
which  stops  short  of  this  is  but  a  slight  healing  of  the  hurt. 
It  is  in  the  redemption  in  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  this 
alone,  that  Christianity  realizes  the  measure  of  the  value  of 
life.  The  good  to  which  it  points  is  deliverance  from  a 
state  of  sin,  salvation,  reconciliation  to  God;  in  such  recon 
ciliation  it  sees  the  pledge  and  assurance  of  the  restitution 
of  all  things. 

This,  then,  is  the  problem  before  us  :  To  take  a 
general  view  of  the  experience  which  is  filled  up  through 
the  diversities  of  human  condition  ;  to  observe  and  deter 
mine  the  influences  at  work  in  the  growth  of  conscious 
ness,  in  the  progress  of  the  individual  and  the  race ;  to 
measure  the  extent  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
between  the  inward  self  and  the  outward  estate,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  issue  whether  the  whole  value  of  life 
is  to  be  found  in  its  surroundings,  or  whether  there  is  an 
essential  and  inherent  good  in  life  itself;  in  short,  to 
ascertain  the  foundation  of  a  rational  and  helpful  view  of 
our  position  and  work. 

Shall  it  be  asked,  "  What  is  the  use  of  such  an  inquiry  ? 
Is  it  not  sufficient  that  we  are  here  ?  Being  where  and 
what  we  are,  is  it  not  better  to  leave  speculation  alone,  to 
cease  from  discussing  what  might  or  what  should  have 
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been,  and  make  the  best  of  what  we  have  and  are  ?  Should 
we  not  recognize  that 

"  Foul  be  the  world  or  fair 
More  or  less,  can  I  care? 
'Tis  the  world  the  same 
For  my  praise  or  blame  "  ? 

Now,  it  may  be  admitted  that  a  wise  man  will  not  allow 
himself  to  be  embarrassed,  to  be  in  any  way  impeded 
in  his  actions,  by  mere  speculations  as  to  the  value 
of  life.  Nevertheless,  the  inquiry  suggested  is  not 
useless.  The  force  of  an  apprehended  truth  depends  on 
the  vividness  with  which  it  is  discerned,  on  the  extent  to 
which  thought  is  active  concerning  it.  Certainly,  without 
any  special  exercise  of  intelligence,  we  ma}7  have  a 
sufficiency  of  stimulus  and  principle  to  accomplish  the 
more  obvious  purposes  of  existence  ;  but  where  there  is  no 
clear  perception  of  the  higher  truth  of  being,  there  is  of 
nccessit}7  a  deficient  mental  tone,  with  the  absence  of  much 
that  elevates  and  purifies  conduct.  Moreover,  as  was 
pointed  out  in  a  previous  page,  there  are  points,  both  directly 
presented  and  incidentally  raised  by  the  discussion  of  the 
subject,  of  immense  practical  importance.  And,  finally, 
our  inquiry  is  not  only  warranted,  it  is  demanded,  by  the 
widespread  interest  which  it  has  excited.  We  are  not 
considering  a  mere  affectation,  or  a  display  made  here  and 
there  of  unhealthy  scntimentalism  ;  we  arc  dealing  with 
a  critical,  often  a  tormentingly  critical,  temper,  reflected  in 
what  may  be  called  a  solid  mass  of  opinion.  This  is  a 
feature  of  our  time  which  cannot  be  disregarded. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TAKEN  IN  THE 
QUESTION, 

' '  I  loin  is  it  tJiat  oiir  modern  thougJit 

Has  travelled  from  these  sacred  ways, 
And  every  certain  trntli  is  bought 

By  parting  with  some  Eailfi  and  Praise  ?  " 

OLRIG  GRANGE. 

WHEN  the  tendency  to  criticise  the  ground  of  all 
beliefs,  to  dispute  the  validity  of  even  generally 
accepted  postulates,  prevails,  as  it  does  in  the  present  day, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  mystery  of  human  life — 
its  physical  basis  and  its  moral  significance— should  be 
eagerly  scrutinized.  But  the  prominence  given  to  discus 
sions  on  this  subject  in  recent  years  is  remarkable.  The 
interest  which  they  have  excited  is  general.  Books  treating  of 
the  value  of  life  have  run  through  several  editions.  Journal 
and  newspaper  have  joined  in  the  controversy  over  the 
issues  raised.  These  issues  arc  stated  and  canvassed  in 
treatises  on  morals.  They  are  referred  to,  if  not  explicitly, 
at  least  implicitly,  in  works  of  poetry  and  fiction.  How 
shall  we  account  for  this  tide  of  sentiment  ?  Are  there 
any  special  causes  or  occasions  of  it  in  the  political,  social, 
and  religious  conditions  of  the  day?  This  is  a  question 
which  must  be  answered  if  we  would  understand  the 
importance  of  the  problem  set  before  us. 

On  the  subject  thus  suggested,  it  is  not  possible  to  enter 
at  length.  A  mere  glance  must  suffice ;  but  this  glance 
will  show  that  the  disposition  to  analyze  the  elements  of 
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human  consciousness,  and  ask  what  of  permanent  good  is 
to  be  found,  is  a  sign  of  the  age — a  feature  born  of  its 
specialties  of  trial  and  experience. 

Politically,  every  one  admits  that  the  century  which  is 
passing,  especially  the  latter  part  of  it,  has  been  one  oi 
transition.  The  evidences  of  a  transition-epoch  are 
manifest.  There  is  a  spirit  of  unrest  in  the  air.  There  is  a 
proneness,  imperious  as  if  it  were  a  necessity,  to  put  even 
the  most  venerable  institutions  on  trial,  to  look  beneath  the 
outsides  of  things  and  distinguish  what  is  the  padding  and 
what  is  the  reality  of  use  and  service.  Already  man}' 
traditions  with  the  hoar  of  antiquity  upon  them  have 
vanished,  and  of  many  stately  growths  of  the  past  only  a 
poor  residuum  has  been  left.  We  have  witnessed  within 
a  few  years  the  most  rapid  changes  of  sentiment.  The 
predominant  conception  of  the  functions  of  government  has 
been  revolutionized  in  old  monarchical  countries.  The  seat 
of  power  has  been  transferred  from  the  few  to  the  many. 
Even  where,  as  in  England,  the  friction  caused  by  this 
struggle  between  the  past  and  the  present  has  been  least 
exasperating-  where  a  wise  moderation  has  softened  the 
inevitable,  and  realized  a  way  of  harmonizing  ancient  insti 
tutions  with  the  demands  of  modern  democracy —  a  certain 
embarrassment  of  feeling  has  been  infused  into  the  realms 
of  thought.  What  is  to  be  regarded  as  stable  ?  What  is 
next  to  be  sacrificed  ?  What  can  be  reckoned  sure,  when 
so  many  idols  have  been  torn  from  niches  whence  it  seemed 
impossible  to  dislodge  them  ?  Are  the  results  of  movement 
really  satisfactory  ?  Carlyle  is  not  alone  in  the  view,  that 
"  our  most  cherished  ideas  of  political  liberty,  with  their 
kindred  corollaries,  are  mere  illusions,  and  that  the  progress 
which  has  seemed  to  go  along  with  them  is  a  progress 
towards  anarchy  and  social  dissolution." 
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This  sceptical  spirit  becomes  more  bitter,  and  its  tone 
becomes  more  fierce,  when  popular  aspiration  is  not  guided 
but  repressed  by  government.  Exponents  of  pessimistic 
feeling  are  to  be  found  in  free  as  well  as  in  despotic  states, 
but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  homes  of  such  feeling  are 
the  military  empires  of  Russia  and  Germany.  There,  it 
represents  the  scowl  of  the  coerced,  the  tone,  half-defiant, 
half-despairing,  of  men  irritated  by  arrangements  which 
they  are  powerless  to  alter.  Schopenhauer's  philosophy 
became  popular  when  the  shadow  of  the  new  German 
Empire  began  to  lengthen  ;  and  the  influence  of  Prussian 
rigidity  was  felt  in  "the  great,  mysterious  as  it  may  be 
called — anonymous  Germany  of  the  German  people." 

The  partition  between  the  region  of  politics  and  the 
wider  region  of  social  life  is  thin.  The  impulses  and 
tendencies  traceable  in  the  one  are  the  reflection  of  the 
impulses  and  tendencies  which  are  active  in  the  other.  The 
unrest,  the  striving  towards  new  conditions  of  action,  the 
friction  between  classes  and  interests,  which  have  been 
noticed  as  characteristic  of  the  political  world,  have  their 
counterpart  in  the  worlds  of  industry  and  commerce.  Con 
tinental  Communism  and  Nihilism  are  the  extreme  types  of  a 
temperwhich  is  widely  prevalent.  A  few  years  ago,  the  Inter 
national  Society  and  Karl  Marx  were  names  of  dread.  The 
organization  was  supposed  to  be  a  network  which  included 
kindreds  and  peoples  and  tongues,  and  which  menaced  the 
order  of  society.  The  dictatorial  character  of  trades  unions, 
the  occurrence  of  strikes,  the  multiplying  of  combinations  for 
the  protection  of  labour  against  capital — these  things  were 
held  to  be  the  evidence  that  Socialism,  as  a  creed,  as  a  force, 
was  spreading  in  Great  Britain  as  in  other  lands.  To  a  great 
extent,  the  scare  has  subsided.  Yet  it  is  one  which  may,  at 
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any  time,  reappear.  For  the  organizations,  although  silent, 
arc  not  dead.  And  their  raison  d'etre  is  not  exhausted.  The 
hope  may  be  cherished  that  an  adjustment  of  the  industrial 
problem  will,  quietly  and  by  the  course  of  events,  be  found. 
Hut  it  has  not  yet  been  found  :  the  cordial  understanding 
between  the  employer  and  the  employed  has  not  been 
reached.  And  so  long  as  employers  and  employed  denote 
two  camps,  each  regarding  and  watching  the  other  with 
suspicion,  a  bitterness  must  be  imparted  to  the  mental  tone 
of  thousands,  which  will  be  the  fruitful  occasion  of  criticism 
as  to  the  purpose  and  worth  of  life. 

The  effect  of  modern  civilization  is  mixed.  It  might  seem 
that  its  tendency  is  to  elevate  the  individual  man.  His 
rights  arc  asserted  in  politics.  He  is  the  unit  of  the  nation. 
Education— wonderfully  developed  of  late — emancipates 
him  intellectually,  and  both  supplies  him  with  reserves  of 
strength,  and  teaches  him  how,  to  the  best  account,  to  use 
his  work  in  the  workshop  of  the  universe.  And  yet,  looked 
at  from  another  point,  men  are  tamed;  their  originality  is 
hampered ;  they  arc  confined  in  their  narrow  spaces ;  they 
must  obey  the  policeman's  "move  on."  The  tendency  is 
to  crowd  people  into  the  great  city,  to  jostle,  and  mass 
them  together,  so  that  each  can  have  only  the  right  ot 
a  narrow  way.  Look  at  the  barracks  in  which  multitudes 
are  doomed  to  live.  Little  freedom — bad  air — noxious 
gases — the  need  of  continual  sanitary  inspection;  all  this 
cripples  the  individual.  It  wears  out  the  tissue  of  nerve 
and  brain.  It  induces  either  a  dull  listlessness  or  a  tempera 
ment  easily  irritated.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  there  are 
many  compensations,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  material 
comfort  and  well-being  of  the  great  majority  are  mightily 
increased;  nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  a 
loss  of  what  is  spontaneous,  gladsome,  bright,  in  the  man- 
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hood  of  our  pent-up  artisans.  When  an  exceptionally 
strong  nature  asserts  itself,  and  breaks  its  trammels,  it  is 
not  strange  that,  in  terms  plaintive  or  protesting,  the  voice 
of  the  restrained  manhood  should  be  heard  repeating  the 
old  protest — that  a  man  is  better  than  the  wedge  of  gold. 

In  the  philosophy  of  Pessimism,  a  place  of  prominence  is 
assigned  to  the  ennui  which  dogs  the  steps  of  the  one  who 
hath.  In  this  ennui,  it  is  said,  behold  the  Nemesis  of  wealth. 
Men  desire  possessions  ;  to  have  and  to  surround  themselves 
with  means  of  pleasure  is  their  idea  of  good ;  and  lo  ! 
when  the  idea  is  realized — blacker  than  the  black  care  which 
sits  on  poverty. is  this  tormenting  ennui.  That  there  is 
an  element  of  truth  in  the  representation  cannot  be  denied. 
Now,  it  may  be  urged  that  this  ennui  is  a  marked  feature 
in  our  social  life.  There  is  an  enormous  accumulation  of 
wealth.  And  this  accumulation  represents,  not  a  special  aris 
tocratic  class  as  it  used  to  do,  but  many  persons  who  have 
risen  from  the  borders  of  poverty,  and  who,  revelling  in  abun 
dance,  want  the  refined  tastes,  the  interests  and  culture  to 
which  such  an  abundance  might  healthily  minister ;  and 
the  consequence  is  weariness  in  the  midst  of  plenty — luxury 
producing  a  satiety  which  echoes  "  all  is  vanity."  How  much 
of  the  incessant  whirling  to  and  fro,  of  the  excitement  of 
travelling  from  city  to  country,  to  the  continent,  hither  and 
thither,  of  rout  and  racket,  is  little  else  than  an  elaborate 
effort  to  keep  at  bay — to  beat  back — the  inevitable  ennui. 
We  cannot  conceal  it ;  this  is  an  element  in  the  civilization 
of  our  time,  which  we  are  called  to  consider. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  there  is,  in  the  present 
day,  a  marked  tendency  to  cultivate  the  emotions.  The 
emotional  predominates  in  popular  literature.  Persons 
weary  and  worn  with  the  competitions  and  rivalries  in  all 
circles,  sorely  burdened,  often  feeling  as  if  they  were  handi- 
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capped  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  wish  to  be  amused. 
They  wish  their  attention  diverted.  The  wealthy  desire 
fresh  excitements,  new  sensations  ;  the  struggling  join  them 
in  the  desire ;  they  too  crave  to  get  away  from  the  dull 
prose  of  "  the  daily  round,  the  common  task."  Hence,  the 
staple  reading  of  many  is  fiction  ;  the  varieties  on  this 
reading  being  music  and  the  drama.  But  these  varieties 
imply  sympathies  which  largely  reduce  the  number  of 
those  qualified  to  enjoy  them.  The  legitimatcncss  of  the 
relaxation  referred  to  is  not  now  in  question.  This  only  is 
before  us:  that  when  sensibility  is  so  constantly  appealed  to, 
there  is  a  strain,  not  always  beneficial,  on  the  more  delicate 
parts  of  the  mental  and  physical  organisms.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  contemplation  of  the  highly  coloured 
picture  of  romance  is  a  substantial  relief  to  the  rnind  ; 
whether  the  keen  introspection,  the  anatomy  of  conscious 
ness,  the  working  up  of  interest  through  scenes  and 
critical  situations  and  the  embarrassments  connected  with 
mysteries  and  secrets,  does  not  tend  to  enfeeble  rather  than 
recruit  the  activities.  To  play  on  emotion  is  not  to  rest 
but  to  fatigue  the  nerves,  and  the  reaction  is  a  nervous 
weariness  in  which  the  sense  of  a  zest  in  life,  of  some 
being  "  more  and  fuller,"  is  lost. 

These  are  features  of  social  life--  and  to  them  others  might 
be  added — which  seem  to  favour  that  particular  direction  of 
the  critical  temper  which  we  are  now  regarding.  It  will  be 
understood  that  such  features  arc  not  indicated  as  the  most  in 
fluential  factors,  or  as  those  which  constitute  the  most  notice 
able  elements  of  modern  society.  They  are  mentioned  only 
as  supplying  an  impetus  to  a  certain  disposition  of  thought. 

Undoubtedly,  such  power  as  they  wield  would  be  largely 
reduced  if  the  tone  of  religious  sentiment,  if  the  force  ol 
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religious  conviction,  were  entirely  satisfactory.  To  this, 
men  have  been  wont  to  look  for  the  inner  springs  and 
higher  regulative  principles  of  action  ;  and,  given  a  widely- 
spread  inquisitiveness,  marked  by  a  distinct  hue  of  scep 
ticism  as  to  the  chief  end  of  being,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  seat  of  the  tendency  is  the  religious  condition  of  the 
period.  It  is  a  token  that  the  hold  of  the  anchor  is  not  so 
sure  as  formerly,  that  the  ship  is  swinging  uneasily  and 
threatening  to  drift  into  the  open. 

A  superficial  view  might  suggest  the  reply,  "All  is  well!" 
There  never  was  a  time  when  a  kind  of  interest  in  religious 
subjects  was  more  general,  and  a  demonstrative  religious 
zeal  more  universal  in  Churches.  The  Press  teems  with 
publications.  The  air  is  resonant  with  psalm  and  hymn 
and  spiritual  song.  Of  amateur  preachers  there  seems  no 
end.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  activity.  The  his 
torical  organizations,  the  Churches  whose  symbols  connect 
the  present  with  bygone  centuries,  are  instinct  with  a  new 
vitality.  And  their  labours  are  almost  removed  from  sight  by 
more  obtrusive  and  novel  forms  of  agency.  Protestantism 
has  borrowed  the  idea  of  military  gradation  and  discipline 
from  Romanism ;  the  Salvation  Army,  like  the  Order  of 
Jesuits,  has  its  General  and  its  rules,  but  in  a  more  noisy  and 
glaring  fashion.  The  globe  is  girdled  with  the  missions  of 
the  Church.  Everywhere  there  is  movement ;  there  are  the 
tokens  of  intense  and  abundant  zeal.  But  those  who  look 
into  the  under-realms,  who  try  the  spirits,  know  that  there 
are  other  facts  to  be  recounted.  The  same  uncertainty 
which  was  traced  in  the  political  and  the  social  worlds 
appears  in  the  religious.  Men  talk  about  faith,  rather 
than  have  it.  Much  of  the  fervour  which  appears  may  be 
associated  with  the  predominating  emotionalism  of  the 
day.  People  move  in]  masses ;  they  are  becoming  more 
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and    more   gregarious;  the    atmosphere    which    surrounds 
them    is    charged    with    electricity ;    currents     are    quickly 
formed  :  but  what  of  solid  intellectual  apprehension  ?     In 
an   earlier   time,    the  doctrine  of  the    Church   was   unhesi 
tatingly  accepted  ;  it  was  the  system  on  which  the  structure 
of  thought  was  built.      It  is  not  so  now.     The  old  symbols 
are  bonds  of  ecclesiastical  union  rather  than  the  expression 
of  living  faith.     In  their  acceptance  an  amount  of  mental 
reservation  is  claimed  which  is  perilous  to  strict  honesty  of 
purpose.     The    more    eager  minds    refuse    to   be    held    in 
by    their    bit    and    bridle.      The   Bible    used    to   be  called 
(wrongly  called,  but  the  saying  showed  the  place  which  it 
held)  the  religion  of  Protestants.     That   it  was  throughout 
and  throughout  the   Word   of  God  was  a  position   seldom 
seriously    challenged.      Now,    even   believing    persons    are 
bewildered  by  theories   of  inspiration,  and   scarcely   know 
what    are    the    lines    of    a    trustworthy    confidence    in    its 
Divine  authority.      Souls  are  wandering  as  sheep  without  a 
shepherd,  some  mourning  the  loss  of  a   faith   which   once 
shed  a  summer  brightness  into  their  hearts,   many  saying 
little  but  accepting  little.     There  is  embarrassment  in  the 
circles  of  Christendom.     And  much  of  the  energetic  action 
which  is  beheld  betrays   a   feverish   sense  of  danger, —  the 
perception  that  the  enemy  is  coming  in  like  a  flood  ; — it  is  an 
effort,  not  so  much  to  realise  fresh  conquests  as  to  strengthen 
the  things  which  remain,  and  are  ready  to  die. 

Now  this  is  a  very  serious  condition.  It  may  be  said 
that,  although  certain  dogmas  are  no  longer  believed,  the 
essence  of  Christianity  remains — that,  disengaged  from  cum 
brous  settings,  it  meets  more  directly  and  immediately  the 
conscience  of  man.  There  is  some  truth  in  such  a  mode  of 
representation,  and  he  would  be  false  to  his  confidence  in 
the  living  God  who  was  not  persuaded  that  the  truth  mani- 
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fested  in  His  Son,  communicated  through  His  Word,  will 
make  itself  felt  and  will  prevail.  He  would  be  misreading 
the  things  which  are  daily  about  him  who  did  not  also 
recognize  that  the  tides  of  sympathy  and  of  benevolent 
spirit — the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ — are  running  strong  and 
high.  But  thankfully  observing  all,  none  who  desire  to  see 
Christianity  influencing  the  whole  life  of  society  can  be 
otherwise  than  anxious  as  to  the  trial  of  faith  through  which 
it  is  passing.  The  ultimate  issue  of  that  trial  is  not  doubt 
ful  to  any  one  who  believes  in  God  and  believes  also  in 
Jesus  Christ.  But  there  may  be  a  period  of  eclipse,  and 
such  a  period  may  be  at  hand.  True,  men  need  ideals,  and 
the  highest  ideal  of  all  is  that  of  the  Christian.  But,  to 
command  the  soul's  homage,  an  ideal  must  be  accepted,  not 
as  a  mere  fiction  however  lovely,  but  as  representing  an 
actual  person  set  before  us  in  trustworthy  history.  If 
the  history  be  doubted,  what  is  the  power  of  the  ideal  ?  Is 
there  a  distinct  weakening  of  the  faculty  of  Reverence  ?  Is 
there  a  drying  up  of  that  feeling  of  wonder  which  is  pro 
jected  into  worship  ?  And  if  men  part  with  beliefs,  fears, 
hopes,  which  gave  life  a  higher  interest,  if  the  consciousness 
of  the  supernatural  become  dim,  be  driven  ever  farther  and 
farther  back  from  the  domain  of  actual  feeling  and  experi 
ence,  does  not  this  involve  the  loss  of  much  that  supported 
and  enriched  and  dignified  thought  ?  Mr.  Mallock  scarcely 
overstates  the  case  when  he  writes,  "The  chiaro-oscuro  will 
have  gone  from  life  ;  the  moral  landscape,  whose  beauty 
and  grandeur  are  at  present  so  much  extolled,  will  have  dis 
solved  like  an  unsubstantial  pageant.  Vice  and  virtue  will 
be  set  before  us  in  the  same  grey  light ;  every  deeper  feel 
ing,  either  of  joy  or  sorrow,  of  desire  or  of  repulsion,  will 
lose  its  vigour,  and  cease  any  more  to  be  resonant."  * 
*  "Is  Life  Worth  Living?"  chap.  vi. 
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The  sketch  now  given  of  some  of  the  features  of  our 
period  is  necessarily  brief  and  imperfect.  But  it  may 
suffice  to  suggest  the  directions  in  which  an  explanation  ot 
the  interest  manifest  in  discussions  on  the  purpose  and  basis 
of  life  can  be  found.  The  "wandering  weariness"  which  we 
have  observed  in  the  political,  social,  and  religious  spheres 
will  prove  to  be  the  sign  of  the  breaking  up  of  optimisms  in 
which  the  mind  had  been  peacefully  dwelling.  New  depar 
tures  have  been  taken,  but  the  resting  places  have  not  been 
reached.  The  age  is  labouring  heavily  in  quest  of  them. 
It  feels  the  loss  of  the  old.  Who,  where,  is  the  friend  lor  the 
time  of  need  ?  It  interrogates  -with  but  a  languid  air 
perhaps  still  it  interrogates  those  who  have  some  scheme 
to  offer.  After  advocates  have  spoken  and  schemes  been 
submitted,  shall  the  verdict  be,  "  Miserable  comforters  arc 
ye  all  "  ?  Shall  men  be  driven  back  on  the  conclusion  that, 
only  in  the  heightening  of  the  levels  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  view  which  religion  effects,  can  an  adequate  solution  of 
the  mystery  be  realized  ?  Let  us  see. 

The  answers  to  the  inquiry,  "Who  will  show  us  an}^ 
good  ?  "  may  be  divided  into  three  groups  : 

First,  those  which  determine  the  worth  of  life  by  a  stan 
dard  of  feeling  -  the  excess  of  pleasurable  over  painful 
feeling  marking  what  is  good. 

Second,  those  which  determine  the  worth  of  life  by  the 
possibility,  by  the  experience,  of  a  happiness,  which,  whilst 
implying,  is  yet  more  than,  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain. 

Third,  those  which  determine  the  worth  of  life  by  a 
moral  standard,  by  the  capabilit}'  of  realizing  a  permanent 
inward  blessedness. 

It  may  be  well  to  regard  these  groups  of  theories  in 
succession.  May  the  investigation  of  their  claims  help  us 
to  see  the  light  in  the  higher  light  of  the  Eternal  Truth  ! 
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THEORIES  WHOSE  STANDARD  IS  ONE  OF 
FEELING. 


CHAPTER  III. 
OPTIMISM    AND    PESSIMISM. 

"  For  tJiose  wJio  know 
Themselves,  w/w  wisely  take 
Their  way  through  life,  and  bow 
To  what  they  cannot  break, 
Why  should  I  say  that  life  need  yield  but  moderate  bliss  ?  " 

M.  ARNOLD. 

THE  position  common  to  all  theories  classed  under  the 
first  of  the  divisions  indicated  is  that  the  value  of 
life  must  be  determined  "  not  from  any  point  outside  life 
and  experience,  but  only  by  the  facts  of  life  and  experience." 
Consequently,  all  reference  both  to  the  supernatural  and  to 
the  conception  of  a  future  state  is  forbidden.  These  may 
be  or  may  not  be ;  but  the  contention  is  that  they  are 
primarily  matters  of  faith,  not  of  experience,  and  that  in  so 
far  as  they  influence  conduct,  they  are  results  rather  than 
causes  of  feeling.  For  example,  the  belief  in  personal 
immortality  is  dependent  on  belief  in  a  God  whose 
benevolence  warrants  the  assumption  that  the  aspirations 
of  the  soul  shall  be  fulfilled,  and  the  imperfections  and 
limitations  of  the  present  time  shall  be  removed  in  a 
higher  and  fuller  existence  than  the  earthly.  But  is  not 
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the  belief  in  a  good  and  gracious  God  originated  in  the 
mind  by  the  perception,  awakening  the  feeling,  of  a 
goodness  which  predominates  in  the  ordering  of  the 
universe  ?  Where  there  is  no  such  perception,  there  can 
be  no  rational  conviction  that  our  times  arc  in  the  hand  of 
a  supreme  benevolence  :  the  conviction  is  active  in  pro 
portion  to  the  vividness  and  force  of  the  perception.  And 
thus  it  is  evidenced  that  faith  in  God  and  immortality  is 
not  itself  a  consciousness,  but  an  inference  from  a  con 
sciousness,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  primary  clement 
in  the  question  as  to  the  worth  of  life. 

Farther,  in  the  theories  under  review,  experience  is 
almost  constantly  identified  with  feeling.  What  feeling 
is,  what  is  its  relation  to  consciousness,  what  is  the  relation 
of  consciousness  to  mind — these  are  debateable  points,  the 
variations  of  tone  as  to  which  arc  sometimes  so  pronounced 
as  to  constitute  radical  differences.  It  is  by  a  very  wide 
chasm  that  one  who  maintains  that  soul  and  body,  whilst 
mysteriously  united,  arc  also  mysteriously  distinct,  is 
separated  from  another  who  maintains  that  the  basis  of 
mind  is  physical,  that  mind  is  only  a  name  for  the  organic 
functions  of  brain,  and  that  feeling  is  simply  an  affair  of 
"spinal  centres  and  cerebral  reflexes."  Very  wide,  also, 
is  the  interval  between  the  psychologist  who  refuses 
to  distinguish  between  consciousness  and  the  states  or 
processes  whose  sum  we  call  mind,  and  the  psychologist 

who  regards  consciousness  as  apart   from  mental  states 

apart  as  is  the  eye  from  the  physical  world — so  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  "consciousness  is  not  an  essential  link  in  the 
chain  of  physical  events  which  make  up  our  bodily  life," 
and  on  the  other  hand  "  mind  is  not  required  as  a  cause  of 
any  discovered  movement,  that  properly  speaking  it  cannot 
be  seen  to  be  a  necessary  effect  of  any  group  of  movements, 
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and  at  best  can  only  be  inferred  on  the  ground  of  analogy, 
when  there  presents  itself  a  group  of  conditions  which 
appear  to  sustain  our  own  consciousness."  ':  These  stand 
points  really  mark  the  lines  of  opposite  camps  in  the 
world  of  thought.  But,  fundamental  as  arc  the  oppositions 
indicated  in  any  scheme  of  human  nature,  it  is  possible 
for  those  thus  divided  to  unite  on  the  platform  that 
experience  is  the  only  reliable  guide  as  to  the  significance 
of  human  nature,  and  that  the  main  factor  in  experience 
is  feeling — i.e.,  self-consciousness.  All  may  join  in  the 
assertion  that  there  is  really  no  apprehension  or  definition 
of  good  and  evil  which  does  not  appeal  to  feeling.  Feeling 
gives  the  authority  to  ethical  rule  and  principle.  That  is 
good  to  us  which  receives  our  approbation  :  that  is  evil 
from  which  the  sensitive  soul  recoils.  It  is  the  approbation 
or  the  disapprobation — in  other  words,  the  feeling  of  fitness 
or  unfitncss — which  moves  the  judgment,  which  is  the 
antecedent  to  all  acceptances  or  rejections.  Whether  or 
not  sensibility  is  a  mere  mimetic  movement,  whether  it  is 
a  co-efficient  or  a  consequence  of  physical  action,  the  fact 
remains  that  it  stamps  the  quality  of  things,  that  it  is  the 
test  of  what  can  or  cannot  be  assimilated  by  the  individual. 
In  the  great  issues  of  life,  sensibility  or  feeling  is  really 
master  of  the  situation.  The  pleasurable  or  the  painful  is 
the  hinge  in  the  estimate  of  life's  value. 

Thus  regarded,  shall  we  say  that  the  world  is  a  good 
world  or  a  bad?  That  in  it  there  are  "things  not  joyous 
but  grievous "  is  beyond  all  question  :  which  of  the  two 
sets  of  things  preponderates?  Which  indicates  the  direction 
of  the  "  central  current  of  what  we  feel  indeed  "  ?  To 
which  of  the  two  does  life,  most  powerfully  or  naturally, 
tend  ?  Reading,  marking,  learning,  and  inwardly  digesting 
*  "  Pessimism,"  by  James  Sully,  p.  202. 
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its  facts,  on  which  side  docs  it  appear  that  the  balance 
lies  ?  or  docs  it  lie  on  either  side  so  markedly  that  a 
verdict  as  to  its  worth  can  be  given  ?  The  more  obvious 
and  superficial  replies  admit  of  various  inflections.  Gene 
rally,  those  may  be  ranked  as  optimistic  which  incline  to 
the  higher  and  more  hopeful  aspect,  and  those  may  be 
ranked  as  pessimistic  which  incline  to  the  darker  and  less 
hopeful.  The  extreme  form  of  the  one  class  of  replies  is 
the  affirmation  that  this  world  is  the  best  possible,  the 
extreme  form  of  the  other  class  is  the  counter-affirmation 
that  it  is  the  worst  possible.  Between  the  extremes,  there 
are  many  degrees  in  the  temperature  of  the  judgment. 

The  judgment  is,  to  a  great  extent,  affected  by  natural 
constitution.  A  person  with  a  healthy  physical  system, 
strong  in  brain,  nerve,  and  muscle,  with  a  wealth  of  force 
mental  as  well  as  bodily,  always  gravitates  towards  cheerful 
views.  Difficulties,  to  such  a  person,  arc  only  the  material 
for  victories.  Disappointments  may  temporarily  depress, 
but  he  makes  them  stepping-stones  to  farther  achievements. 
The  energy  funded  in  himself  is  a  perennial  spring  of  glad 
ness  ;  even  when  outward  things  arc  against  him,  it  is  a 
well  in  the  soul,  stimulating,  sustaining,  impelling  its 
action.  Life  is  always,  in  his  feeling,  a  gain.  Whereas,  to 
another  with  weak  circulation  of  blood,  with  poor  tissue  of 
nerve,  subject  to  indigestion  or  dyspepsia,  and  burdened 
with  a  frame  of  which  he  is,  too  often,  painfully  aware, 
life  can  scarcely  ever  be,  in  feeling,  a  positive  gain,  "lie's 
gey  ill  to  deal  wi',"  said  Carlylc's  mother  of  her  dyspeptic 
son  ;  and  the  dyspeptic  son  had  always  a  hard  fight  with 
humours  which  disposed  to  dark  and  desponding  appre 
hensions.  To  any  one  who  is  irritable,  wanting  in  pith,  a 
grasshopper  is  a  burden.  Bravely,  manfully,  he  may  bear 
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up,  but  verily  all  things  are  full  of  labour.  He  is  tempted 
to  accentuate,  until  it  expresses  the  ruling  thought,  that 
"  man  is  born  unto  trouble,"  that  "  all  is  vanity." 

Nay,  the  same  person,  yielding  to  different  moods,  is  apt 
to  vary  the  inflection  of  his  sentiment.  The  greater  number 
of  men  and  women  are  subject  to  alternations  of  feeling. 
The  more  sensitive  natures — those  who  more  quickly  feel 
the  impulses  playing  on  them — are  especially  subject.  There 
arc  those  who  pass,  almost  at  a  leap,  from  dejection  to 
exuberant  mirth.  The  author  of  "John  Gilpin  "  was  that 
Cowper  who,  like  a  nightingale,  poured  forth  his  solitary 
lay  in  the  shades  of  Olncy,  and  sometimes  was  restrained 
within  the  walls  of  the  madhouse.  To  such  fluctuations  of 
condition  only  the  few  arc  doomed.  But  the  levels  of  exist 
ence  arc,  in  nearly  every  case,  sometimes  raised  and  some 
times  depressed.  The  habitually  dull  have  their  gleams 
of  brightness,  even  as  the  habitually  cheerful  have  their 
moments  of  sadness,  when  it  seems  as  if  there  has  passed  a 
glory  from  the  earth.  Who  of  us  has  not  betimes  the  hour 
of  pleasurable  excitement,  when  merely  to  be  is  a  luxury, 
and  every  feature  in  the  mental  landscape  is  tinged  with  a 
roseate  hue  ?  Who  of  us  has  not  experienced  an  opposite 
sensation,  when  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  bestir  oneself,  and 
the  hands  hang  down  and  the  knees  are  feeble  ?  We  are 
insensibly  influenced  in  our  consciousness  of  the  world  and 
life  by  our  surroundings,  by  circumstances,  by  changes  of 
climatic  atmosphere,  and  so  forth.  Pessimism  has  its  oppor 
tunity  in  the  day  of  a  cold  east  wind  ;  optimism  has  its 
opportunity  in  the  day  when  the  sun  is  shining  and  the 
birds  are  singing,  and  the  air  is  light  and  dry.  It  is  of  the 
impression  of  such  a  day  that  Paley  writes  :  "  It  is  a  happy 
world  after  all.  The  air,  the  earth,  the  water  teem  with 
delighted  existence.  In  a  spring  noon,  or  a  summer  evening, 
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on  whichever  side  I  turn  ;ny  eyes,  myriads  of  happy  beings 
crowd  upon  my  vie\v.  The  insect  janith  arc  on  the  wing. 
Swarms  of  new-born  flies  are  trying  their  pinions  in  the 
air.  Their  sportive  motions,  their  wanton  mazes,  their 
gratuitous  activity,  their  continual  change  of  place  without 
use  or  purpose,  testify  their  joy  and  the  exultation  which 
they  feel  in  their  lately  discovered  faculties.  The  atmo 
sphere  is  not  the  only  scene  of  enjoyment  for  the  insect 
race.  Plants  are  covered  with  aphides,  greedily  sucking 
their  juices,  and  constantly,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  act 
of  sucking.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  this  is  a  state 
of  gratification.  What  else  should  fix  them  so  close  to  the 
operation  and  so  long?  Other  species  arc  running  about 
with  an  alacrity  in  their  motions  which  carries  with  it 
every  mark  of  pleasure.  If  we  look  to  what  the  waters 
produce,  shoals  of  the  fry  of  fish  frequent  the  margins  of 
rivers,  of  lakes,  and  of  the  sea  itself.  These  are  so  happy 
that  they  know  not  what  to  do  with  themselves.  Their 
attitudes,  their  vivacity,  their  leaps  out  of  the  water,  their 
frolics  in  it  (which  I  have  noticed  a  thousand  times  with 
equal  attention  and  amusement),  all  conduce  to  show  their 
excess  of  spirits,  and  arc  simply  the  effect  of  that  excess. 
Walking  by  the  seaside,  in  a  calm  evening,  upon  a  sandy 
shore,  and  with  an  ebbing  tide,  I  have  frequently  remarked 
the  appearance  of  a  dark  cloud  or  rather  very  thick  mist 
hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  water  to  the  height,  perhaps, 
of  half  a  yard,  and  of  the  breadth  of  two  or  three  yards, 
stretching  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
and  always  retiring  with  the  water.  When  this  cloud 
came  to  be  examined,  it  proved  to  be  nothing  else  than 
so  much  space  filled  with  young  shrimps  in  the  act  of 
bounding  into  the  air  from  the  shallow  margin  of  the  water 
or  from  the  wet  sand.  If  any  motion  of  a  mute  animal 
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could  express  delight,  it  was  this  ;  if  they  had  meant  to 
make  signs  of  their  happiness,  they  could  not  have  done 
it  more  intelligibly.  Suppose  then,  what  I  have  no  doubt 
of,  each  individual  of  this  number  to  be  in  a  state  of 
positive  enjoyment,  what  a  sum,  collectively,  of  gratifica 
tion  and  pleasure  have  we  here  before  our  vicw."":f 

The  passage  quoted  is  a  memorable  one.  Language  and 
illustrations  arc  equally  felicitous.  No  better  example  could 
be  given  of  a  healthy  optimism.  But  it  is  possible  to 
rejoin — the  experience  recorded  is  that  of  a  summer  day, 
of  a  calm  evening  by  the  sandy  shore.  What  of  the  winter 
day  ?  of  the  boisterous  evening  ?  of  other  scenes  with  other 
sights  ?  Paley  himself  may  not  have  always  felt  as  he  felt 
when  he  beheld  the  world  as  "lovely  after  all."  For  feeling 
is  fickle;  as  the  hour,  as  the  mood,  so  frequently  is  the 
estimate  of  the  world  and  of  life. 

But,  passing  from  estimates  which  merely  indicate  the 
varieties  of  personal  temperament,  the  degrees  of  force  ol" 
will,  or  the  pressure  of  particular  influences,  it  is  of  impor 
tance  to  inquire  into  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  literature  which 
has  no  farther  range  of  vision  than  that  of  the  Hedonist. 

It  will  be  found  that  this  tone  is  depressing;  that,  in  the 
measure  in  which  loftier  motives  arc  withdrawn  from  view, 
and  the  ground  of  judgment  is  limited  to  the  facts  of  expe 
rience,  with  feeling  as  the  main  clement  of  consciousness, 
the  voice  becomes  laden  with  "  mourning,  lamentation,  and 
woe."  Man  is  represented  as  a  Prometheus  vinclus.  If  he 
assert  himself,  if  he  refuse  to  succumb,  he  is  only  re 
minded  of  his  cruel  bondage ,  he  becomes  aware  that  he  is 
oppressed  by  an  inexorable  destiny  a  hostile  Zeus  against 
whose  power  it  is  in  vain  to  contend.  Pain  is  the  deepest 
*  "  Natural  Theology,"  cap.  26. 
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tiling  in  life.    The  sense  of  pain,  of  ill,  of  trouble,  goes  with 
him  where  he  goes,  and  dwells  with  him  where  he  dwells, 
lie  cannot  escape  from  it.      Pleasure  marks  only  a  respite 
from  the  tormentor.     It  is  this  intense  and  bitter  spirit  which 
pervades  the  poetry  and  philosophy  of  the  ancient  world. 
We  shall  sec  by-and-by  the  form  which  it  took  in  the  East, 
In  the  older  cultures  of  Europe,  the  evils  of  existence — its 
shortness,   uncertainty,   and   manifold    grief-  are   described 
under  an   endless  variety   of  metaphors   and    illustrations. 
Homer  compares   the   race   of   men    to    the    forest    leaves. 
One   Greek   tragedian    speaks   of  man    in   prosperity   as    a 
shadow,   of  man  in   affliction   as  like  a  picture  blotted  out 
by  a  sponge.     Another  says  that  the  most  reasonable  thing 
were  not  to   be   born,   and    the  next  best  to  go  as  speedily 
as  possible  whither  one  has  come.      A  Grecian  tribe  cele 
brated    death   with    rejoicings    and    birth    \vith   bcwai lings. 
The    Roman    mind    oscillated    between   a  Stoicism    which 
haughtily  defied  Eatc  and  an  Epicureanism  which  ate  and 
drank,   but,   in    its   mirth,  saw   the  death-head  and   sighed 
over  the   flight  of  the  envious  age.      Through    all    festive 
pomp   and   pride   and   circumstance,    through  all  song   and 
satire,  through  all  the   poesy  and   art,  there  ran  a  vein    of 
deep  despondency.     The   comfort,  the   brightness,  such  as 
it  was,  which  relieved  the  darker  colouring  of  the  picture, 
was    fetched    from    philosophy,    from    speculations   on    the 
gods  or  the   future,   from  some   doctrine  or  pursuit  which 
served  as  a  breakwater  protecting  from  the  inflow  of  senti 
ment  or  feeling. 

The  literature  of  all  times  reflects  the  plaint  of  the 
human  heart,  burdened  with  the  sense  of  life's  limitations 
and  miseries.  But  the  mental  pendulum  seldom  remains 
steady  unless  the  judgment  is  fortified  by  convictions 
drawn  from  a  region  outside  the  mere  facts  of  experience. 
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The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  are  charged  with 
pathetic  descriptions  of  the  manifold  affliction  of  man, 
and  the  illnsoriness  of  his  existence  on  the  earth.  In  a 
psalm  which  ancient  tradition  ascribes  to  Moses,  the  gene 
rations  of  the  children  of  men  are  described  as  carried 
away  on  the  tides  of  a  flood,  as  a  sleep,  as  like  grass  which 
flourisheth  and  groweth  up  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
evening  is  cut  down  and  withcreth.  It  seemed  to  the 
Psalmist  as  if  some  power  of  vengeance,  some  anger  of 
the  Lord,  were  sweeping  all  before  it,  so  that  the  days  were 
passed  away  in  His  wrath,  and  the  only  account  to  be  given 
is  this  :  "The  days  of  our  years  arc  threescore  years  and 
ten,  and  if,  by  reason  of  strength,  they  be  fourscore  years, 
yet  is  their  strength  labour  and  sorrow,  for  it  is  soon  cut 
off,  and  we  fly  away."*  Through  the  Psalter,  through  the 
prophetical  books,  the  same  picture  is  presented.  "Where 
fore,"  demands  the  heart,  feeling  how  short  the  time  is,  and 
how  covered  with  shame,  "  hast  Thou  made  all  men  in  vain  ?  " 
The  climax  of  remonstrance  and  sadness  is  reached  in  the 
Book  of  Job — one  of  the  most  venerable  and  beautiful  of 
Scriptures.  It  sets  before  us  the  good  and  upright  man, 
buffeted  by  some  Satan,  the  structure  of  his  happiness 
destroyed,  himself  left  a  ruin  sitting  among  ruins.  In  the 
conversations  between  him  and  the  "  miserable  comforters  " 
who  surrounded  him  keen  glances  into  the  universe  and 
its  order  are  exchanged,  and  he  in  whom  the  arrows  of  the 
Almighty  stick  fast  gives  expression  to  his  wretchedness  in 
the  most  pessimistic  of  cries — "  I  loathe  it ;  I  would  not 
live  alway  :  let  me  alone,  for  my  clays  are  vanity."  f  -But, 
full  as  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Hebrews  is  of  the  bur 
dened  and  oppressed  condition  of  mankind,  there  is  a  grand 
conviction  behind  all  protestations,  there  is  the  conscious- 
*  Psalm  xc.  °k  yii-  *6. 
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ness  of  a  kingdom  of  God,  of  a  will  of  righteousness  and 
love,  which  sustains  against  despair,  which  rights  the  soul 
when  its  accentuation  of  the  darker  side  of  life  is  most 
pronounced,  which  introduces  to  the  view  another  series 
of  "facts  of  life,"  and  thus  makes  the  latter  end  of  the 
mental  process  better  than  the  beginning.  The  mind 
recovers  tone,  its  Jubilate  is  the  more  fervent  that  its 
Miserere  was  so  deep.  "  The  grass  withcrcth,  the  flower 
faclcth,  but  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  for  ever."  ; 
"Art  Thou  not  from  everlasting,  ()  Lord  my  God,  mine 
Holy  One?  we  shall  not  die."  f 

And  thus,  likewise,  with  regard  to  the  literature  of 
modern  times,  especially  its  poetry.  The  prevalence 
of  an  optimistic  spirit  is  not  necessarily  the  sign  of  a 
mentally  active  period ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  often  the 
sign  of  a  mentally  sluggish  and  shallow  period.  Poetry  is 
the  mirror  of  feeling  ;  and,  when  the  fountains  of  feeling- 
have  been  broken  up,  and  its  streams  are  swollen,  an 
intensity  of  expression  is  manifest.  It  is  the  poetry  of 
an  era  which  indicates  its  unclcr-currents,  which  declares 
the  force  and  volume  of  its  passion.  Now,  let  us  look 
at  the  verse  of  the  period  which  may  be  called  the 
modern.  Does  not  the  review  confirm  the  statement 
that,  where  there  is  no  look  beyond  and  above  experience, 
where  the  sense  of  pleasure  and  pain  is  held  to  be  the 
ultimate  test  of  what  is  man's  good  and  ill,  the  spirit 
which  pervades  all  utterance  is  gloomy,  almost  hopeless? 
Wordsworth  is  the  poet  of  nature.  He  discerns  its  hidden 
meanings.  He  reads  the  thoughts  which  lie  "  too  deep  for 
tears."  Me  is  never  passionate;  his  verse  is  not  a  tumult  of 
emotions;  it  has  nothing  in  it  of  the  rush  and  roar  of  the 
rapids.  It  is  calm  and  silent,  but  it  is  deep.  In  "Nature, 
*  Isa.  xl.  8.  f  Habakkuk  i.  12. 
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as  in  the  shadows  and  reflections  of  a  clear  river,  he  dis 
covers  the  originals  of  the  forms  presented  to  him  in  his 
own  intellect."  But  his  soul  has  always  "  sight  of  that 
immortal  sea  which  brought  us  hither."  He  feels  that 
"in  our  embers  is  something  that  doth  live."  And  the 
dominant  aspect  of  life  is  cheerful.  The  song  of  thanks 
and  praise  arises  not  for  mere  delight  and  liberty,  but  for 
the  intimations  in  the  life  of  man  of  movement  in  "  worlds 
not  realized."  *  Tennyson  is  the  poet  of  the  heart :  subtle, 
intellectual,  whilst  marvellously  tender.  His  "  In  Memo- 
riam  "  is  the  interpretation  of  the  soundings  of  mind  in 
the  depths  of  pure  and  holy  sorrow.  Present  to  him  are 
the  signs  of  strife  between  God  and  nature — the  careful 
ness  of  type,  the  apparent  carelessness  of  the  single  life, 
nay,  the  cry  "  from  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone," 

"  Thou  makest  thine  appeal  to  me. 

I  bring  to  life,  I  bring  to  death  ; 
The  Spirit  does  but  mean  the  breath  ; 
I  know  no  more." 

Even  for  man,  who  seems  so  fair,  "  such  splendid  purpose 
in  his  eyes," — even  for  man,  the  word  is- — no  more.  But 
the  poet  has  his  hope  of  answer  or  redress.  He  shakes  off 
the  over-mastering  gloom  with  the  word,  "Behind  the  veil, 
behind  the  veil."t 

Wordsworth  and  Tennyson  may  be  accepted  as  typical 
of  the  seers  who,  striking  the  note  of  feeling,  have  a  point 
outside  the  facts  of  life,  from  which  they  determine  the 
higher  truth  and  meaning  of  life.  And  they  are  the  wit 
nesses  for  that  subdued  and  chastened  hopefulness  which, 
realizing  the  darkness,  yet  discerns  the  path  sloping  from  it 
up  to  God. 

*  See  "  Ode  to  Immortality."  f  "  *n  Mernoriam,"  c.  55, 
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But  this  hopefulness  is  absent — conspicuously  absent 
often  —when  the  mind  rejects  their  standpoint,  when  it 
has  no  retreat  "behind  the  veil."  Then  there  is  little — 
nothing  to  speak  of  answer  or  redress.  Either  the  eyelids 
are  resolutely  shut  down  and  there  is  no  expatiation  allowed 
in  other  pastures  than  those  of  sense  and  the  world  with 
which  sense  connects  us;  or  when  the  eyelids  are  raised,  and 
a  contrast  is  called  forth  between  the  actual  and  an  ideal 
which  is  "the  creature  of  the  abstracting  and  comparing 
intellect,"  there  bursts  forth  a  strain  of  invective,  or  a 
shriek  of  anguish.  The  sensual  tendency  and  tone  of 
Paganism  have  been  strikingly  revived  in  recent  years.  In 
the  poems  of  Morris  and  Swinburne,  the  earthly  paradise 
is  presented.  We  are  invited  to  revel  in  all  that  is  gorgeous, 
artistic  in  effect,  and  fleshly.  A  fulness  of  life,  sentiment, 
appetite,  desire,  with  often  only  a  thin  veil  thrown  over 
lust,  is  set  before  us  as  the  sitmmiim  bomtm  of  man.  And, 
withal,  the  shadow  which  is  ever  projecting  is  that  of 
satiety,  weariness,  disappointment.  In  the  spasmodic  poetry 
which  is  akin  to  this  Paganism,  the  same  exuberance  of 
passion  is  to  be  found,  and  even  more  distinct  is  the  feeling 
of  exhaustion  which  steals  over  the  mind  that  yields  to  its 
influence.  The  fierce  scowl  which  is  apparent  in  earlier 
poets- -in  Shelley,  and  Byron,  and  Leopardi,  and  Heine — 
is  not  traceable  in  the  countenances  of  those  who  are  ac 
cepted  as  exponents  of  the  non-religious  imagination  of  our 
day.  Not  now  is  our  Hie  branded  as  "  a  false  nature." 
Not  now  is  the  world  declared  to  be  only  "  mire."  Not 
now  is  nature  vilified  as  "  the  foul  power  which,  hidden, 
rules,  to  the  common  bane."  The  object  is  rather  to  glorify 
the  world,  to  praise  nature,  to  picture  earth  as  a  bountiful 
mother  filling  the  lap  of  her  children  with  pleasures  of 
her  own.  But  the  sarcasm  which  is  wrought  into  the 
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texture  of  the  verse  is  bitter ;  the  irony  which  ever  and 
again  crops  forth  is  keen  ;  hollow  and  far  receding  are  the 
caverns  of  despair  into  which  it  conducts;  the  laugh  is  loud 
— the  loud  laughter  of  madness,  not  the  quieter  and  more 
real  mirth  of  rational  delight.  The  colours  are  glaring. 
From  the  pressure  of  emotion  there  is  little  relief.  All  is 
over-strained,  as  if  the  effort  \vcrc  to  give  the  most  which  it  is 
possible  to  give,  to  excite  the  most  which  it  is  possible  to 
excite,  since  there  is  nothing  but  the  world  that  is  seen  and 
the  life  that  dies  with  to-morrow.  Beneath  a  lusciousness 
of  sentiment  which  palls  on  the  taste,  there  is  a  marked 
poverty  of  view  as  to  all  that  speaks  of  purpose.  No  pur 
pose  except  the  old  Pagan  one  -carpc  diem.  We  feel  the 
despondency  even  in  the  merriment;  the  merriment  vanishes, 
and  life — when  the  flaming  lights  arc  turned  out — remains 
a  blank -— "  one  thing  only  certain,  pain  persists." 

Let  life  be  estimated  by  its  capability  of  ministering  to 
personal  pleasure,  and  there  must  be  an  exceptional  wrealth 
of  vitality  and  cheerfulness  in  the  mind  which  can  shake  off 
a  sense  of  depression,  a  sense  of  "the  sadness  which  cleaves 
to  all  finite  existence."  Even  supposing  that,  as  between 
pleasure  and  pain,  it  gives  the  excess  in  amount  to  the 
former,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  experience  of  pain 
is  more  acute,  more  firmly  grasps  the  consciousness,  and 
writes  its  effects  more  legibly  in  the  character.  And  so 
many  of  the  hopes  on  which  the  most  enjoyable  of  feelings 
are  built  are  removed  in  the  lapse  of  years,  or  are  rendered 
nugatory  by  changing  circumstances,  that  a  fear  of  things 
coming  after  projects  itself  into  the  brightest  moments  and 
suggests  the  instability  of  the  basis  on  which  the  whole  life 
structure  rests.  There  is  a  sound  in  the  ears  of  some  good 
that  is  passing  away.  There  is  a  craving  for  some  good 
that  is  never  realized.  Hegel  reminds  us  that  pain  is  insepar- 
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able  from  finite  being.  By  the  necessity  of  things,  what  is 
limited  is  defective;  and  the  consciousness  of  a  limited 
nature  is  the  consciousness  of  defect  and  want.  That  can 
never  be  absent.  And,  with  no  elevation  and  no  expansion 
of  range,  what  is  there  even  to  tranquillize  the  unrest  which 
is  rooted  in  the  soul  ?  If  we  are  happy  only  in  what  we  feel, 
and  there  is  a  worm  ever  gnawing  at  what  we  feel,  where 
is  the  hope  ?  A  voice  is  heard  declaring  that  there  is  none 
and  can  be  none,  that  happiness  is  a  mere  will-o'-the-wisp, 
which  men,  in  their  folly,  have  pursued;  that  the  world 
is  hopelessly  bad,  and  life  is  not  worth  living.  This 
philosophy — if  philosophy  it  should  be  called  -must  be 
considered. 


CPIAPTER  IV. 
PESSIMISM. 

"  0  weary  ways  of  earth  and  men  ! 

O  self  !  more  weary  still  ! 
Hcnv  vainly  do  you  vex  the  heart 

That  none  but  God  can  fill !  " — FABER. 

THE  voice  comes  from  the  far  past,  and  from  that  far 
East  whose  theosophies  formed  a  congenial  soil  for 
Pessimism.  It  is  more  especially  articulated  in  that 
remarkable  system  which  took  root  in  Hindustan  six 
centuries  before  Christ,  and  extended  its  sway  until  it 
comprehended,  as  now  it  does,  at  least  a  third  of  the  whole 
human  race.  Most  strange  and  subtle  of  religions — 
if  a  doctrine  can  be  called  a  religion  which  has  no  place 
for  a  personal  God,  and  has  no  other  notion  of  immortality 
than  that  of  successive  existences  previous  to  the  present 
life,  and  a  negation  of  existence  after  the  present  life  has 
ended  !  The  germ  of  all  that  is  hopeless  in  the  view  of 
life  is  contained  in  Buddhism. 

Its  fundamental  position  is  that  existence  is  essentially 
and  necessarily  wretched.  For,  what  is  the  root  ot 
existence?  Desire;  and  desire  is  an  unresting  and  ever 
unsatisfied  principle.  The  more  it  is  indulged,  the  more 
tyrannous  it  becomes ;  what  is  called  happiness  is  a  mere 
mockery,  since  it  is  only  the  attempt  to  gratify  a  tyrant 
who  will  not  be  gratified  ;  at  best  it  is  only  a  respite  from 
the  gnawing  of  a  worm  that  dieth  not.  The  only  good 
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consists  in  "the  mind  that  shaketh  not,  without  grief  or 
passion."  The  only  heaven  is  Nirvana  or  Neb'han,  of 
which  it  has  recently  been  said,  "  When  a  man  dies  and 
goes  thither,  he  ceases  to  be  individualized;  he  is  no 
more  agitated  by  existence,  wretched  in  itself,  still  more 
wretched  from  the  woes  it  reveals  in  others  :  lie  falls  into 
a  calm  and  never-ending  cessation  of  existence  ;  he  knows 
nothing  of  others  or  of  the  world,  and  so  is  a  stranger 
to  all  feelings  of  joy  or  sorrow;  he  contemplates  fixedly 
the  abstract  truth  which  even  the  highest  immaterials 
cannot  perpetually,  but  he  is  not  annihilated ;  nor  does 
he  slip,  like  the  dewdrop  into  the  shining  sea  :  he- 
remains  perpetually  in  a  sacred  calm,  unmoved  by  any 
feeling  whatever,  in  lifeless,  timeless  bliss."  " 

This  gloomy  and  frigid  teaching,  which  seemed  suited 
only  to  the  Oriental  mind,  has  found  an  exponent  in  Europe. 
Through  the  writings  of  Schopenhauer,  of  Hartmann,  and 
others,  it  has  obtained  at  least  a  temporary  notoriety. 

Arthur  Schopenhauer,  the  founder  of  this  school  of 
pessimistic  philosophy,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Dantzig 
in  1788.  He  was  the  only  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant, 
distinguished  for  his  culture,  and  for  his  admiration  of  the 
English  and  English  literature— an  admiration  inherited 
by  his  son.  As  a  boy  and  a  young  man,  Arthur  was 
unique.  His  mother,  early  left  a  widow,  could  not  live 
with  him;  his  manner  and  his  views  gave  her  such  "  bad 
nights  and  unpleasant  dreams."  In  maturer  years  he 
was  a  singular  combination  of  the  recluse  and  the  bon 
vivant.  Eor  ever  complaining  of  the  stupidity  of  the  world, 
he  indulged  freely  in  the  good  things  of  the  table.  He 
frequented  the  theatre.  He  dressed  with  scrupulous  care. 
He  lived  methodically,  but  comfortably.  One  of  his 
*  "  The  Burman,"  by  Zway  Yoe. 
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followers  remarks  that  "  he  was  himself  a  glaring  violation 
of  his  own  doctrine  of  the  nullity  of  the  individual,  since 
he  was  altogether  a  person  when  he  spoke,  and  the  more 
deeply  he  thought,  the  more  individual  he  became."  The 
prime  sources  of  his  inspiration  were  made  evident  to  a 
visitor  by  a  glance  at  his  study-table,  on  which  stood  a 
gilt  statue  of  Buddha,  and  a  statue  of  Kant.  Each  night, 
before  retiring  to  rest,  he  read  a  portion  of  some  ancient 
Vedic  book.  "  There  is  more  to  be  learned  out  of  one  page 
of  it,"  he  was  wont  to  assert,  "  than  out  of  ten  volumes 
of  the  Post-Kantian  philosophy."  Kant  and  Goethe  had 
much  to  say  to  him,  but  Buddha  was,  par  excellence,  the 
"guide,  philosopher,  and  friend"  of  the  lonely  self-engrossed 
Schopenhauer. 

His  representation  of  Buddhism  on  the  scene  of  modern 
thought  deserves  some  notice. 

The  old  notion  that  desire  is  the  essence  of  life,  and  that 
desire  is  inevitably  a  state  of  pain,  is  by  him  shaped  into  the 
principle  that  will,  the  will  to  live,  is  the  kernel  of  existence. 
Spinoza  conceives  of  substance  infinite  and  everlasting, 
whose  modes  arc  will  and  intelligence  :  Schopenhauer  as 
serts  that  the  infinite  and  everlasting  substance  is,  and  is 
only,  will.  "The  freedom  of  the  will,"  he  remarks,  "has 
been  maintained  :  I  maintain  its  omnipotence."  It  is  the 
Being  of  all  being,  it  is  the  all  in  all,  "rending  itself  to  endless 
torment."  In  man,  it  is  the  fundamental  reality  of  character, 
the  self,  unalterable,  and  intractable.  Its  outpost  is  the 
brain.  When  the  will  is  used,  there  is  realized  the  will  to 
know  ;  and  this  will  to  know  is  kept  in  a  continual  unrest, 
a  continual  effort  both  to  have  and  to  refuse  the  pictures  or 
representations  which  burst  in  on  the  brain  from  the  outer 
world.  This  surprise  of  the  will  is  the  genesis  of  conscious 
ness,  with  which  the  higher  life  of  man  begins.  But,  although 
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"  the  ecstasy  ol  the  man  of  genius  af  lords  while  it  lasts 
the  perfect  counterpart  of  the  bliss  of  self-renunciation," 
this  is  only  for  a  brief  interval.  The  impulsive  will  may 
be  restrained  for  a  time,  but,  like  Samson  of  old,  it  will 
awake  and  free  itself  from  its  restraints,  and  carry  off  bars 
and  gates. 

In  the  apprehension  of  the  German  pessimist,  the  stuff  of 
life  is  pain.  There  is  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  exist 
ence  is  a  mistake,  and  a  mistake  because  its  basis  is 
an  irrational  and  impulsive  will  which  it  is  impossible  to 
satisfy.  Look,  we  arc  told,  in  confirmation  of  this  view7,  at 
the  facts  of  life.  All  conditions  are  full  of  evil.  What  are 
called  advances  in  happiness  are  more  seeming  than  real. 
At  most  they  indicate  only  the  removal  of  some  obstructions 
to  individual  development;  and  what  is  the  cost  of  this 
removal  ?  It  is  the  introduction  of  new  causes  and  forms 
of  pain.  Pleasure-  -what  docs  it  imply?  It  implies  an 
antecedent  want,  and  it  involves  an  exhaustion  of  nervous 
tissue.  Pain  is  the  persistent  experience.  It  holds  the 
field,  until,  at  length,  death,  hitherto  checked  by  the  will 
to  live,  gains  the  victor}'-.  Beyond  death  there  is  -------  ?* 

The  extraordinary  view  thus  presented  would  be  un 
speakably  depressing  if  it  were  not,  at  many  points, 
absolutely  fanciful,  at  many  points  confused  and  contra 
dictory,  and  in  its  general  conception  opposed  to  the  facts 
of  a  normal  and  healthy  experience. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  which  gives  tone  and  quality 
to  life  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Is  there  any  attraction 
in  the  only  blessedness  which  it  allows?  In  one  of 
Schopenhauer's  essays,  the  happiest  moments  of  life  are 

*  Sec  "Die  Welt  als  Wille  uml  Vorslellung."  An  interesting, 
although  partial  view  of  Schopenhauer  and  his  philosophy  is  given  by 
Miss  Zimniern  in  her  Life  of  Schopenhauer.  Longmans,  1876. 
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described  as  those  when  "  we  arc  freed  from  the  fierce 
impulse  of  will,  and  rise,  as  it  were,  above  the  heavy 
atmosphere  of  earth."  This  is  intelligible.  But  what 
follows?  "From  this  we  may  infer  how  blessed  must  be 
the  life  of  a  man  whose  will  is  subdued  for  ever  :  not  at 
rare  intervals,  as  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful,  but 
extinguished  except  the  last  glimmering  spark  which 
sustains  the  body,  and  will  perish  with  it.  Such  a  man 
who  has,  after  many  bitter  combats,  conquered  his  own 
nature,  remains  only  as  a  purely  intellectual  being — 
an  untarnished  mirror  of  the  universe  ! "  That  is  the 
Ncb'han  or  Nirvana  of  Buddhism — colourless,  vague,  in 
comprehensible.  Now,  can  we  conceive  of  a  man  with 
will  extinguished  ?  Is  the  highest  state  that  in  which 
personality  is  killed,  except  some  mere  glimmering  spark? 
What  meaning  can  we  attach  to  the  thought  of  a  human 
being  "an  untarnished  mirror  of  the  universe" — and 
"  purely  intellectual  "?  A  being  without  emotion,  affection, 
torpid,  only  and  for  ever  "calm  and  smiling"; — who  can 
accept  the  estimate,  "  How  blessed  !  "  The  best — the  loftiest 
— a  person  who  has  been  stripped  of  all  the  attributes  of 
conscious  being,  before  whom  "  life  and  its  figures  only 
pass  like  a  fleeting  apparition,  a  morning  dream  to  one  who 
is  half  awake!"  Truly,  if  this  is  the  farthest  good  of 
existence,  if  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  desired  than  "  to 
have  all  the  threads  which  bind  us  to  the  world  severed," 
life  is  indeed,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  bitter  and  sorry 
illusion. 

Not  only  so  :  in  making  the  instinctive  predominant  over 
the  reflective,  in  teaching  that  the  one,  apart  from  the  other 
is  the  self,  always  active,  always  controlling,  the  force 
which  intellectual  representation  disturbs  but  never  al 
together  assimilates  and  never  defeats,  the  axe  is  laid  at 
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the  root  of  all  that  is  ennobling  in  the  conception  of  life. 
The  rational  becomes  a  mere  interference  with  the  real 
nature  :  the  real  nature  which  must  be  supreme  is  the 
blindly  impulsive.  This  is  the  legitimate  tendency  of  the 
pessimistic  philosophy  ;  it  is  one,  as  we  shall  sec,  the  full 
effect  of  which  is  evaded  by  ingenious  inventions;  but  it  is 
the  logical  conclusion  of  the  theory.  And  much  more  is 
involved  in  it  than  the  mere  denial  of  the  possibility  of 
abiding  pleasure,  since  pleasure  is  possible  only  when 
the  instinctive  is  satisfied ;  and  the  instinctive  cannot  be 
satisfied.  Besides  this,  it  puts  a  premium  on  the  merely 
animal  part  of  human  nature  ;  it  is  the  repudiation  of  the 
"  god-like  erect  "  ;  it  marks  the  slide  down  into  the  trough  ol 
mere  animalism. 

But,  indeed,  the  philosophy  is  full  of  fancies  and  in 
consistencies.  It  stamps  an  image  and  superscription  of  its 
own  on  words  ;  and,  with  a  wonderful  art,  it  twists  and  con 
torts  the  relations  of  the  things  signified  by  the  words.  For 
example,  with  regard  to  intellect  and  will ;  will  is  usually 
supposed  to  denote  a  mental  activity,  to  imply  a  distinct  in 
tellectual  exertion.  "When  in  broad  daylight,"  writes  Bishop 
Berkeley,  "  I  open  my  eyes,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  choose 
whether  I  shall  see  or  not,  or  to  determine  what  particular 
objects  shall  present  themselves  to  me."  Here  there  is  no 
volition  :  there  is  a  mere  perception  :  the  intellect  is  not 
active.  But  when  we  turn  our  eyes  in  a  particular  direction, 
and  search  for,  or  single  out,  particular  objects,  there  is 
more  than  perception  :  there  is  volition  :  the  intellect  is 
active.  But  the  pessimistic  psychology  denies  that  a 
volition  is  an  intellectual  act.  It  opposes  intellect  to  will. 
In  one  of  his  most  striking  passages,  its  apostle  affirms 
that  "  the  intellect  is  to  the  will  in  man  what  the  bridle  and 
bit  are  to  an  untamed  horse."  "  The  original  nature  of  will," 
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he  says,  is  that  of  "  an  impulse  as  fierce  and  wild  as  the 
power  shown  in  the  dashing  waterfall,  and  is,  in  its  root, 
identical  with  it.  In  the  mania  sine  ddirio  it  has  lost  bit 
and  bridle,  and  plainly  shows  its  original  nature,  and  that 
the  intellect  is  as  foreign  to  it  as  the  bridle  to  the  horse." 
Clearly,  then,  will  is  a  function  which  has  no  native 
connection  with  intellect;  it  is  set  before  us  as  identical  in  its 
root  with  the  waterfall  ;  or  to  put  it  otherwise,  it  is  nothing 
else,  nothing  more,  than  wild,  unruly,  uncontrolled  desire. 
We  feel  ourselves  hopelessly  at  sea.  In  ordinary  parlance, 
the  work  of  will  is  to  control  desire.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
both  an  originating  and  a  regulative  faculty ;  so  that  strength 
or  weakness  of  character  is  measured  by  the  volitional 
strength  or  weakness.  But  when  wall  is  declared  to  be 
synonymous  with  desire,  all  our  apprehensions  are  dis 
turbed,  our  bearings  are  lost. 

For  it  comes  to  this,  that  will  is  reduced  to  the  place 
and  function  of  instinct.  And  the  reduction  is  held  to  be 
the  originality  of  the  system.  One  of  Schopenhauer's  English 
admirers  speaks  of  "  his  powerful  assertion,  contrary  to  the 
ordinary  opinion,  of  the  vast  preponderance  of  the  instinctive 
clement  of  human  nature  (the  will,  in  his  vocabulary)  over 
the  reflective  (the  intellect)."*  The  question  is,  lias  he  any 
right  to  this  vocabulary  ?  lias  he  any  right  to  identify 
will  with  mere  instinct  -to  speak  of  its  manifestations  in 
terms  true  only  of  instincts,  "as  continuing  without  any 
trouble  and  entirely  of  themselves"  ?  Instinct,  desire,  and 
will  arc  not  convertible  phrases  :  but  in  this  vocabulary 
they  are  used  as  if  they  were.  An  instinct  docs  continue 
"  without  any  trouble  and  entirely  of  itself."  But  a  desire 
docs  not.  A  desire  supposes  a  want  felt.  It  continues 
with  trouble.  There  may  be  a  pleasure  in  the  imagination 
*  Miss  Zimmern,  "Schopenhauer,"  p.  219. 
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of  the  object  or  end;  but  there  is  a  pain  in  the  non- 
realization  of  it.  And  again,  will  is  more  than  desire.  We 
may  desire  without  willing  :  we  may  will  to  repress  desire  : 
we  may  will  what  we  do  not  desire.  To  mix  things  thus 
different:  to  refuse  to  give  each  its  proper  position  in 
regard  to  the  other;  to  make  volition  nothing  more  than 
blind,  indefatigable,  tormenting,  although  entirely  spon 
taneous,  activity,  and  call  this  desire,  is  to  set  us  where 
there  seems  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost. 

The  appeal  to  experience,  and  the  contention  that  the 
relative  quantity  of  pleasure  and  pain  is  the  main  factor  in 
the  determination  of  life's  value,  bring  us  back  from  the 
specialities  of  a  philosophical  school  to  the  platform  which 
is  common  to  Hedonists  whose  standard  is  one  of  feeling. 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  standard,  it  must  be  remem 
bered,  in  the  lirst  place,  that  to  represent  pleasure  and 
pain  as  a  distinct  antithesis  is  to  misrepresent  fact.  In 
imagination  they  may  be  opposites,  but  they  are  not  in 
variably  so  in  experience.  A  great  part  of  our  experience 
is  a  mixture  of  both.  The  argument  of  Hartley  is  that  the 
tendency  of  nature  is  to  a  fusion  of  the  two,  and  certainly 
there  is  seldom  pain  wholly  unrelieved,  or  pleasure  en 
tirely  pleasurable.  It  is  of  a  very  exceptional  condition 
that  we  speak  when  we  refer  to  an  unmitigated  pain  or  an 
unmingled  joy.  Moreover,  as  Hume  has  pointed  out,  the 
effect  of  custom  is  to  bestow  a  facility  in  the  performance 
of  actions  or  the  conception  of  objects  "so  powerful  as  even 
to  convert  pain  into  pleasure,  giving  a  relish  in  time  for 
what  at  lirst  was  most  harsh  and  disagreeable,"  and  on  the 
other  hand,  "to  convert  pleasure  into  pain  when  it  is  too 
great."  *  In  view  of  this  tendency  mutually  to  give  and  to 

H   Treatise  on  "Human  Nature,"  Book  II.,  Part  III.  Sec.  5. 
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take,  the  contrast  between  pleasure  and  pain,  to  which  we 
are  invited,  and  the  weighing  of  their  relative  amounts,  arc 
inevitably  misleading. 

Farther,  the  assumption  on  which  this  contrast  and  this 
weighing  proceed  is  untenable.  Life  is  not  measured  by 
distinct  sensations.  We  act,  we  spend  large  portions  of  time, 
we  discharge  a  variety  of  functions,  without  being  conscious 
of  any  special  feeling.  There  is  no  removal  of  uneasiness; 
neither  is  there  a  positive  satisfaction.  The  mind  is  neutral. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  if  there  is  not  pain  there  is 
pleasure.  "  Reason,"  observes  the  acute  philosopher  al 
ready  quoted,  "  exerts  itself  without  producing  any  sensible 
emotion;  and,  except  in  the  more  sublime  disquisitions  of 
philosophy,  or  in  the  frivolous  subtleties  of  the  schools, 
scarce  ever  conveys  any  pleasure  or  uneasiness.  There 
arc  certain  calm  desires  and  tendencies  which,  though  they 
be  real  passions,  produce  little  emotion  in  the  mind,  and 
are  more  known  by  their  effects  than  by  the  immediate 
feeling  or  sensation."  *  And  what  is  the  testimony  of 
ordinary  experience  ?  When  we  arc  in  perfect  health 
there  is  no  distinct  succession  of  sensations.  There  is  no 
particular  feeling ;  the  absence  of  any  particular  feeling  is 
one  of  the  signs  of  perfect  health.  It  is  in  sickness  that 
each  moment  is  charged  with  sensations.  "The  healthy 
know  not  of  their  health,  but  only  the  sick  of  their  sick 
ness."  Therefore,  there  is  an  obvious  unfairness  in  making 
life's  worth  dependent  on  the  issue  whether  pain  or  pleasure 
most  dominates.  Let  it  be  allowed  that  pain  must  domi 
nate.  It  makes  itself  felt  as  pleasure  cannot.  It  is  a  terror 
from  which  we  shrink.  It  is  an  enemy  from  which  we  fly. 
The  sense  of  it  haunts  the  imagination.  The  remembrance  of 
it  clings  to  us.  Its  effects  remain  for  long  in  the  mind  or  in 
*  Treatise,  Book  II.,  Part  III.,  Sec.  3. 
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the  body.  The  ravages  of  war  arc  evident  in  the  soil  of  a 
country,  and  its  disastrous  consequences  are  written  into 
the  history  and  feeling  of  a  nation,  and  become  outstanding 
features  for  all  future  times,  withdrawing  the  attention  from 
the  long  periods  and  the  many  blessings  of  peace.  But 
who  would  argue  that  the  agonies  of  the  war  constituted 
a  quantity  which  exceeded  the  prosperity  and  good  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  times  of  tranquillity  ?  Similarly, 
what  is  painful  is  felt,  and  therefore  recorded.  But  there 
is  an  immense  tract  of  life  which  has  no  record,  because 
there  is  no  interruption  of  the  physical  or  mental  balance. 
No  definite  sensations  are  proper  to  it,  because,  in  truth,  we 
arc  not  in  the  region  of  sensations.  A  sensation  indicates 
that,  on  one  side  or  another,  there  has  been  a  disturbance 
of  the  primary  condition  of  being.  Yet,  in  estimating  the 
gain  of  life,  is  not  he  convicted  of  a  partial  and  erroneous 
measurement  who  merely  puts  one  set  of  disturbances  over 
against  another,  and  overlooks  the  more  prevalent — it  might 
be  said,  the  normal — state  of  existence  ? 

Thus,  the  principle  which  underlies  the  more  extreme 
form  of  Hedonism  —that  life  is  divisible  into  two  expe 
riences,  pleasure  and  pain,  and  that  its  good  is  to  be 
computed  by  regard  to  the  issue,  which  of  these  two  ex 
ceeds  ?  -must  be  rejected  as  untrue  to  fact.  We  arc  not 
yet  done  with  the  error  involved  in  it,  but  the  view  of  our 
first  group  of  theories  may  be  appropriately  summed  up  in 
the  following  words:  "Surely  the  human  aim  must  be  a 
thing  more  definite  than  pleasure,  more  positive  than  the 
escape  from  pain.  We  shall  not  look  sincerely  on  the  facts 
of  life  if  we  assert,  as  Plato  would  have  asserted,  that  the 
aim  of  life  stands  out  of  all  relation  to  pleasure  and  pain. 
But,  if  we  confess  that  the  attempt  to  describe  the  spring  of 
human  activity  in  terms  of  pleasure,  and  thus  to  make  the 
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attendant  circumstance  of  unfulfilled  desire  its  object,  has 
led  to  incoherence,  we  may  approach  a  true  ethical  science 
more  closely  than  has  as  37ct  been  given  to  our  modern 
speculation.  The  deeper  experiences  of  life,  the  apprehen 
sion  of  all  tragedy  and  of  music,  nay,  even  the  thrill  of  an 
intense  joy,  seem  to  carry  us  afar  from  this  feeble  antithesis 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  to  hint  at  a  depth  in  our  souls  lying 
beneath  its  influence,  and  to  recall  some  dim  memories  of 
a  hidden  life,  older  than  its  very  existence,  when  what  we 
call  pain  was  either  mingled  with  some  clement  that  took 
away  its  fierce  dominance  or  had  no  relevance  to  beings 
moving  in  a  freedom  that  had  been  lost."  * 

*  Spectator,  September  l6th,  1882. 
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THEORIES  WHICH  DETERMINE  THE  WORTH  OF 
LIFE  BY  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  HAPPINESS. 


CHAPTER   V. 
HEDONISM. 

"  By  certain  valuations  and  averages  of  our  own  striking,   i;>c  come 
upon  some  sort  ot  average  terrestrial  lot?' — T.    CARLYLE. 

WE  have  clone  with  Pessimism.  If  our  criticism  of  its 
positions  be  sound,  it  is  not  a  philosophy;  it  is 
wrong  in  its  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  human  nature;  it 
is  a  morbid  exaggeration  of  some  aspects  of  human  expe 
rience.  But  we  have  not  done  with  the  fundamental  con 
ception  of  Pessimism.  The  only  practical  test  of  the  worth 
of  things  which  it  will  allow  is  the  manner  in  which  things 
affect  us.  Good  and  evil  are  not  regarded  as  absolute  truths  ; 
they  are  held  to  be  merely  expressive  of  qualities  which 
depend  on  a  feeling  -the  feeling  of  agrecableness  or  dis- 
agreeableness.  Now,  this  is  a  principle  which  is  accepted 
by  many  who  repudiate  kinship  with  Schopenhauer.  Nay, 
their  assertion  is  that,  rightly  understood,  this  principle  is 
a  sufficient  basis  for  a  consistent  and  satisfying  view  of  life. 
They  decline  to  appeal  to  another.  Let  the  sense  of  pleasure 
be  the  ultimate  determination  of  the  value  of  objects  ;  it  can 
be  shown,  so  we  are  assured,  that  our  wTorld  is  not  a  bad 
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world,  and  that  our  existence  in  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  gain. 
We  shall  briefly  notice  the  general  scope  of  this  modified 
Hedonism. 

Modified,  that  is,  having  regard  to  the  theories  already 
considered.  Its  divergence  from  these  theories  may  be 
traced  at  three  points.  First,  whereas  the  unit  of  their 
apprehension  was  the  isolated  sensation — life  being  con 
ceived  of  as  a  series  of  distinct  feelings,  each  having  its  part 
in  the  sum  that  is  being  continually  cast  up  of  pleasures 
and  of  pains, — the  unit  now  set  before  us  is  a  permanent 
condition  of  pleasure.  We  are  no  longer  called  to  balance 
single  external  causes  of  emotion  and  calculate  their  value; 
we  are  invited  to  seek  the  sources  rather  than  the  trickling 
rills  of  enjoyment,  to  ascertain  the  limits  and  conform  to 
the  laws  of  right  endeavour,  and  pursue  the  aims  which 
healthily  stimulate  action.  Second,  whilst  the  pessimist 
finds  "his  world-misery  rooted  in  will" — will  being  identified 
with  feeling — the  group  of  theories  which  we  contemplate 
separates  will  from  feeling.  The  problem  with  which  it  is 
occupied  is,  How,  from  the  raw  material  of  feeling,  to  construct 
a  real  and  an  abiding  life-good,  and  the  agent  to  which  it 
mainly  looks  is  the  will  in  the  exercise  of  its  twofold  power 
of  reflection  and  attention.  Third,  the  progress  which  the 
pessimist  denies  is  represented  as  an  important  factor  in 
the  estimate  of  the  world's  value.  If  it  can  be  proved  that 
the  tendency  of  the  world  is  to  improvement,  that  there  is 
a  distinct  and  constant  advance  in  the  constituents  of  well- 
being,  then,  it  is  said,  we  are  furnished  with  an  argument 
which  must  be  set  over  against  the  depression  caused  b}^  a 
microscopic  observation  of  life,  and  the  proneness  to  arrive 
at  judgments  through  the  balancing  of  particular  sensations 
of  pleasure  and  pain  ;  and  such  an  advance,  we  are  re 
minded,  is  proved  by  history.  Nor  is  it  interfered  with  by 
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the  operation  of  what  seems  to  be  the  hard  law  of  natural 
selection,  since  the  action  of  sympathy  goes  to  prevent  the 
more  extreme  applications  of  this  law,  and  to  realize  the 
beneficent  operation  of  an  "international  human  Provi 
dence."  In  the  consciousness  and  hope  of  progress  we  are 
promised  an  unfailing  refuge,  "a  present  help  in  trouble," 
stilling  the  fever  of  desire,  and  through  life's  manifold 
experience  vindicating  the  worth  of  living.  * 

Thus,  the  key- word  of  the  system  under  consideration  is 
Happiness.  What  is  this  happiness,  which  is  described  as 
the  ultimate  end  of  action,  and  as  to  which  the  assurance  is 
that,  in  its  pursuit,  a  life-good  is  more  or  less  within  the 
reach  of  every  one,  which,  if  not  all  that  might  be  desired, 
is  yet  real  and  satisfactory  ? 

The  question  is  not  easily  answered.  It  requires  a  dis 
tinct  mental  effort  to  lay  hold  of  the  thought  signified  by 
such  phrases  as  "particular  arrangements,"  "peculiar  com 
pounds  of  pleasure,"  "highly  complex  modes  of  feelings," 
"aggregates  of  permanent  conditions  of  pleasure."  There 
is  a  haziness  enveloping  these  groups  of  words  which  pre 
vents  us  from  seeing  what  is  actually  offered  to  us  as  the 
conception  of  happiness.  Nor  is  the  way  clear  even  when 
the  conception  is,  so  far,  apprehended.  It  is  blocked  by 
confusions,  traceable  to  the  uncertain  attitude  assumed 
towards  the  idea  of  pleasure  and  towards  the  place  and 
value  of  feeling. 

Thus,  when  we  ask,  what  is  the  object  of  desire,  the 
reply  given  is  sometimes  so  general  and  abstract  as  almost 
to  set  aside  personal  feeling  or  imagination  of  pleasure. 
We  are  referred  to  permanent  objects  as  opposed  to  fugi 
tive  feelings,  to  sums  of  pleasure  as  distinct  from  single 

o 

elements.      Now,  to  this  the  objection  is,  that,  by  the  terms 

*  See  "Pessimism,"  by  James  Sully. 
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of  the  theory,  we  are  bound  to  regard  experience  as  the 
sole  judge  of  what  is  to  be  received  as  truth,  and  experience 
does  not  recognize  "  aggregates  of  conditions  or  enjoyments." 
Such  a  mode  of  speech,  as  it  has  well  been  said,  represents 
"  the  vain  attempt  to  get  a  definite  by  addition  of  indefinites. 
It  has  no  more  meaning  than  'the  greatest  possible  quantity 
of  time'  would  have.  Pleasant  feelings  arc  not  quantities 
that  can  be  added.  Each  is  over  before  the  next  begins, 
and  the  man  who  has  been  pleased  a  million  times  is  not 
really  better  off-  has  no  more  of  the  supposed  chief  good 
in  possession — than  the  man  who  has  been  pleased  a  thou 
sand  times.  When  we  speak  of  pleasures,  then,  as  forming 
a  possible  whole,  we  cannot  mean  pleasures  as  feelings,  and 
what  else  do  we  mean  ?  "  * 

"What  else?"  Happiness,  we  are  told,  is  associated  in 
the  popular  mind  with  permanent  sets  of  circumstances  or 
fixed  habits  of  life.  "  It  is  not  the  same  as  single  feelings 
of  pleasure  ;  it  relates  to  permanent  sources  of  pleasure." 
Nay,  we  are  reminded  that  the  life-good  implies  a  "divorce 
ment  of  permanent  ends  from  single  pleasurable  feelings."  t 
But  is  this  statement  admissible  ?  How  do  we  recognize  a 
source  of  feeling?  How  do  we  associate  some  relations  or 
circumstances  with  enjoyment.  Is  it  not,  after  all,  through 
the  guidance  of  feeling?  And  how  can  we  feel  otherwise 
than  through  "single  feelings"?  Accepting  the  platform 
of  the  Hedonist — that  the  good  is  the  agreeable— c:n  any 
end  be  a  permanent  attraction  to  a  man  which  is  divorced 
from  single  pleasurable  feelings  ?  The  popular  mind  does 
identify  happiness  with  conscious  enjoyment,  and  a  state 
of  enjoyment  is  nothing  else  than  a  succession  of  single 

*  "  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  Hume's  Treatise  on  Human  Nature," 
by  J.  H.  Green  and  T.  H.  Grose.      Vol.  ii.,  p.  6. 
f  "  Pessimism,"  chapter  xi. 
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enjoyments.  It  is  not  the  discovery  of  a  source,  but  the 
actual  drinking  of  the  water  which  the  source  yields,  that 
is  the  happiness.  And  what  can  this  be  other  than  the 
"tasting  and  seeing"  of  the  material  of  pleasurable* sensa 
tion  which  is  supplied?  The  pleasantness  of  the  end,  as 
tested  by  our  feelings,  must  determine  to  us  the  permanence 
of  the  end,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  oppose  the  idea  of  a 
permanent  end  to  that  of  single  pleasurable  feelings. 

Moreover,  happiness  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
conditions  of  pleasure.  There  is,  of  course,  a  connection 
between  the  conditions  and  the  thing  itself.  But  the 
conditions  are  not  the  thing.  Do  we  not  know  that  the 
conditions  may  be  fulfilled,  and  yet  the  happiness  be 
missed?  There  is  nothing  more  frequently  met  with.  A 
person  may  have  all  favouring  circumstances,  may  have 
the  required  factors  both  external  and  internal,  and  be, 
all  the  while,  a  dissatisfied,  weary,  unhappy  man.  For 
happiness  is  something  beyond  conditions.  "A  balance 
of  pleasure"-  so  it  is  described.  It  is  something  more 
intimately  personal  still. 

<!  T  may  not  hope  from  outward  forms  to  win 

The  passion  and  the  life  whose  fountains  are  within. 

But  let  us  examine  the  description  given  of  the  material 
of  happiness;  keeping  this  as  the  issue  before  us— Is  the 
good  placed  in  our  view  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  reasonable 
desire  of  man  ?  Is  it  one  which  experience  and  observation 
declare  to  be  adequate  ? 

It  will  be  remembered  that  religious  and  spiritual  elements 
arc  excluded  from  consideration.  The  thought  of  God,  and 
the  thought  of  immortality,  with  all  that  these  thoughts 
suggest,  are  not  "among  the  data  of  investigation."  We 
are  limited  to  this  earthly  life  :  the  contention  being  that  in 
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it  there  is  a  competency  of  good,  a  provision,  apart  from 
any  farther  reference,  for  the  construction  of  an  earthly 
paradise.  What  are  the  constituents  of  this  paradise  ? 

Here  is  the  reply:  "The  direction  of  life,  both  internal 
and  external,  by  an  enlightened  will  writh  a  view  to 
accumulate,  to  render  permanent,  and  to  economise,  so  to 
speak,  the  elements  of  enjoyment  of  which  we  arc  naturally 
capable,  and  which  the  unalterable  conditions  of  our 
dwelling-place  render  possible."  These  elements  of  enjoy 
ment  are,  connections,  friends,  art,  private  and  public 
service,  culture  intellectual  and  moral,  hope  in  the  progress 
of  all  that  constitutes  human  well-being. 

Such  is  the  scheme  of  happiness  !  The  scheme  looks 

well  :  and  it  might  answer  if Ah  !  the  ifs  which  it  is 

necessary  to  interpose  remind  us  of  the  flaws  which  arc 
fatal  to  it.  Let  us  put  it  thus  :  if  it  did  not  imply  that 
which  is  not :  if  it  did  not  omit  that  which  is. 

It  implies  an  enlightenment  which  is  not  the  possession 
of  a  great  proportion  of  persons.  Let  us  observe  what  is 
included  in  the  enlightened  condition  of  will  supposed. 
One  of  the  strong  points  in  the  system  we  arc  reviewing 
is  the  separation  between  will  and  feeling.  It  holds  that 
the  office  of  will  is  to  regulate  feeling  :  to  select,  out  of 
the  raw  material  of  emotion,  the  feelings  which,  grouped 
together,  tend  to  produce  happiness.  But  keeping  to 
Hedonist  lines  of  thought,  is  not  the  mastery  asserted  for  will 
nominal  rather  than  real  ?  Does  not  the  will  command  some 
icelings  only  by  obeying  that  which,  at  the  moment,  is  the 
strongest  feeling  ?  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  denies  that  "  reason 
and  feeling  are  separate  and  independent  faculties,  one  of 
which  governs  the  other."  He  affirms  that  "  the  only  judge 
of  pleasures  is  the  feeling  either  of  the  pleasures  themselves 
or  of  representative  pleasures."  More  emphatically  still  he 
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asserts  that  "  the  feeling  which  determines  conduct  is  not 
a  judgment  at  all,  that  it  is  a  single  unanalysable  fact,  a 
psychical  force,"  and  that  men  follow  the  lead  of  "the 
psychical  force,"  the  "  unanalysable  fact,"  the  feeling  which 
is  most  powerful.*  What  becomes  of  enlightenment  of 
will  on  this  hypothesis?  It  is  not  an  illumination  oJ 
reason  swaying  feeling,  for  reason  has  no  existence  apart 
from  feeling.  It  is  simply  a  determination  towards  a 
particular  course  by  a  dominating  feeling;  and  the  will  is 
enlightened  only  in  the  measure  in  which  the  mind  is 
conscious  of  its  own  modes  of  action. 

But  we  shall  take  the  ground  indicated  by  the  more 
cautious  expositors  of  Hedonism.  They  suppose  a  faculty 
o(  judgment  as  one  of  the  integral  parts  of  our  nature. 
They  assume  a  development  of  intelligence  as  to  what  are 
permanent  and  what  are  merely  momentary  ends,  which 
enables  the  judgment  to  select  the  most  fitting  purposes  and 
interests.  They  assume  also  "  internal  orderings  of  thought 
and  reflection"  which  materially  modify  the  elements  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  such  a  regulation  of  attention  as 
will  withdraw  the  mental  eye  from  what  is  incongruous  and 
unpleasant,  and  will  direct  energy  towards  the  aims  which 
the  judgment  has  declared  to  be  permanent  and  therefore 
worthy.  Now,  does  not  all  this  involve  a  clearness  and 
steadiness  of  perception,  a  wisdom,  a  higher  education, 
which  are  the  attributes  of  only  the  few  ?  If  happiness 
require  this  elaboration"  of  process,  with  this  balance  of 
mind,  the  chances  are  small  for  the  many.  If  it  be  said 
that  all  may  get  the  maximum  of  which,  in  their  circum 
stances,  they  are  capable,  the  reply  must  be  that,  by  reason 
of  their  circumstances,  the  maximum  of  multitudes  must 
be  pretty  nearly  a  minimum.  It  is  no  disparagement  to 
*  "  Science  of  Ethics." 
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these  multitudes  to  say  that  they  are  scarcely  capable  of 
sustained  habits  of  prevision,  comparison,  and  selection  of 
abiding  pleasure  conditions.  It  is  a  philosophical  mind 
that  is  postulated  in  regard  to  the  realization  of  the  good  ; 
and  the  philosophical  mind  is  very  far  from  being  uni 
versally  distributed.  Mr.  Sully  objects  to  the  use  made,  in 
opposition  to  his  views,  of  the  imagined  "plain  man."  But 
not  without  cause  is  the  imagination  projected.  The 
"  plain  man  "  may  possibly,  at  some  distant  period,  occupy 
the  philosopher's  level  of  enlightenment,  but  the  period  is 
still  a  distant  one.  And  until  this  millennial  period  dawn, 
he  needs,  what  Hedonism  cannot  give  him,  a  way  of  more 
direct  soul-communion  with  the  good,  the  lovehy,  and  the 
true. 

The  system  we  are  reviewing  implies,  too,  that  the 
elements  of  the  enjoyment  which  we  arc  able  to  receive — 
the  permanent  pleasure  conditions-  are  within  the  reach  of 
the  will  which  directs  the  life  to  them.  But,  at  best,  only 
some  of  such  conditions  are  realizable  by  any  :  and,  even 
whilst  they  arc  held  there  is  the  sense  of  uncertainty. 
The  "  troops  of  friends  "  gradually  melt  away.  A  certain 
zest  passes  in  the  course  of  years  from  the  pleasures  of  art. 
Money  answereth  all  things,  but  there  is  a  rust  which 
corrupts,  there  are  thieves,  of  one  kind  or  another,  which 
break  through  and  steal  the  treasures  laid  up  on  earth. 
And  how  large  is  the  number  from  which  the  more 
important  of  these  sources  of  joy  are  wholly  cut  away  ! 
Scanty  is  their  opportunity  of  accumulating  intellectual 
wealth.  Sparse  is  their  leisure  for  culture.  Art  is  a 
region  which  they  seldom  tread.  The  ways  of  public 
service  open  to  them  are  very  few7  indeed.  A  large 
quantity  of  what  is  described  as  the  material  of  happiness 
never  can  come  into  their  hands.  There  is  no  doubt  an 
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increase  in  the  facilities  for  enjoyment,  an  improvement  in 
all  that  ministers  to  comfort.  The  material  advantages  ot 
our  day  over  those  of  a  past  day  are  great :  and  those  of  a 
future  day  will  probably  be  great  over  those  of  our  own. 
But  all  things  are  still  full  of  labour.  The  competitions  ot 
life  become  always  keener.  The  need  of  turning  all 
attainments  into  capital  on  which  to  trade,  into  ways  and 
means  of  keeping  one's  own,  is  continually  growing. 
Men  have  more,  but  they  want  more.  And  let  life  in 
general  be  ever  so  much  richer  and  fuller,  for  those  on 
whom  the  struggle  for  existence  falls  most  heavily,  many 
of  "the  arrangements,  the  aggregates"  which  are  the 
fountain-heads  of  enjoyment  lie  in  a  land  that  is  very  far 
off. 

In  one  respect,  it  may  be  argued,  all  or  nearly  all  can 
find  a  source  of  interest — a  source  which  parts  into  many 
streams  of  interest.  A  true  man  regards  his  work,  as  an 
artist,  not  as  a  hireling.  It  is  a  study  to  him  ;  he  does  not 
value  it  merely  or  mainly  for  what  it  brings;  it  is  the 
field  of  his  energy:  he  connects  it  with  the  uses  to  which 
it  is  related  :  it  is  his  point  of  connection  with  the  universe, 
with  the  summum  bonwn  of  his  kind.  And  thus,  in  his 
toil  even,  he  drinks  of  a  river  of  pleasures  !  Certainty  it 
is  so  with  much  work  and  with  many  workmen,  with 
work  which  involves  skill  or  the  exercise  of  the  higher 
faculties,  and  with  the  best  class  of  those  engaged  in  such 
work.  But,  in  all  sobriety  of  language,  this  cannot  be  said 
as  to  many  spheres  of  labour.  A  conscientious  man  in  any 
sphere  will  do  his  part.  And  he  will  have  his  reward  in 
the  deed.  But  it  is  sheer  extravagance  to  say  that,  in 
numerous  cases,  the  work  itself  is  a  source  of  interest.  It 
is  a  dull  grind,  grind;  it  is  a  monotonous  repetition  of 
what  is  performed  mechanically :  it  is,  in  plain  terms, 
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done  for  a  living,  done  in  order  that,  by  means  of  what  it 
yields,  some  good  may  be  secured.  The  good  is  not  con 
nected  with  the  work,  it  is  outside  of  it.  And  yet  that 
work  dulls  the  mental  activity;  it  contracts  the  space,  and 
abridges  the  means,  of  enjoyment,  so  far  as  this  enjoyment 
is  contingent  on  fixed  and  complex  conditions. 

These  conditions  have  their  place  and  value ;  in  some 
measure,  all  are  blessed  only  in  so  far  as  they  press  towards 
them;  but  the  happiness  for  which  men  crave  is  not  a  mere 
result  postponed  until  certain  operations  of  will  and  mental 
processes  and  reactions  have  taken  place ;  its  connect'on  is 
much  more  with  a  disposition  of  soul  towards  righteous 
ness.  Its  secret  is  expressed  in  a  word  which  Hedon 
ism  covers  as  with  a  bushel,  "  Blessed  are  they  that 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be 
filled." 

But,  in  the  construction  01  our  earthly  paradise,  the 
theories  before  us  are  at  fault,  not  only  because  they 
imply  what  is  not,  but  because  they  omit  what  is.  They 
leave  out  of  sight,  or  fail  to  attach  sufficient  importance  to, 
certain  grave  facts  of  human  experience.  To  begin  with, 
they  make  no  provision  for  the  possibility  of  the  disturbance, 
in  connection  with  both  the  external  and  internal  factors, 
of  the  harmony  in  which  the  happiness  is  supposed  to 
consist.  The  most  perfect  selection  and  arrangement  may 
be  disturbed,  and  the  whole  scheme  may  be  thrown  into 
confusion  by  some  apparently  trifling  cause,  acting  entirety 
apart  from  our  own  volition.  We  plant  the  fig-tree,  but 
blighted  by  an  unkindly  season  it  may  not  blossom  ;  we 
secure  the  choicest  quality  of  vine  and  tend  it  carefully,  but 
the  result  may  be  a  failure,  no  fruit  in  the  vine  ;  the  labour 
bestowed  on  our  olive  may  p_rove  unproductive ;  a 
murrain  may  spread  among  the  anxiously  tended  herd, 
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and  the  stall  be  left  empty-  -and  what,  where,  is  the 
righting,  the  rallying  hope  ?  What  is  left  the  soul  except 
a  barren  philosophizing,  or  an  idle  petulance  ?  So  long  as 
the  bliss  of  man  is  identified  with  outward  things  such 
as  those  indicated,  there  will  be  many  Jonahs,  rejoicing 
perhaps,  for  a  time,  with  great  joy  beneath  the  overshadow 
ing  gourd,  but  with  no  support  when  the  morning  brings 
the  worm  which  had  been  prepared  the  unnoticed  de 
stroyer  of  the  symmetry  of  the  dwelling  and  the  shade  ; 
and  so  when  the  palm-crest  is  withered,  and  the  east  wind 
drives  the  scorching  sun  against  the  unsheltered  head,  there 
remains  only  the  faintness  of  unsatisfied  desire,  and  the 
murmuring  "I  do  well  to  be  angry  ;  it  is  better  to  die  than 
to  live." 

And  from  within  the  mind  itself,  even  when  the  will  is  en 
lightened,  how  frequent  are  the  interruptions  of  the  wisdom 
which  our  vision  of  happiness  supposes?  Take  the  most 
favourable  case;  who  needs  to  be  reminded  that  by  yielding 
to  appetite,  by  listening  to  the  voice  of  passion,  by  follow 
ing  the  guidance  of  what  is  known  to  be  a  misleading  light, 
by  harbouring  some  "  cunning  bosom  sin,"  the  strongest- 
willed,  and  most  far-seeing  men  often  corrupt  the  sources 
of  pleasure  and  separate  themselves  from  permanent 
conditions  of  enjoyment?  Whilst  these  lines  are  being 
written,  the  capital  of  France,  indeed  all  Europe,  is  excited 
over  the  death  of  the  foremost  of  French  politicians.  Was 
not  M.  Gambetta  among  the  enlightened  ?  Had  he  not  the 
marked  out  elements  of  happiness  :  connections,  friends, 
art,  culture,  public  service,  hopes  of  progress,  and  the  like? 
I  Tow  were  his  days  cut  off  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four? 
What  brought  that  brilliant  career  to  an  abrupt  close  ? 
"During  his  later  years,"  we  are  told,  "he  had  led  far  too 
indolent  a  life  for  his  constitution,  and  had  over-fed  him- 
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self  with  food  too  rich  for  him,  and  against  which  he  was 
warned  by  his  physicians."  In  other  words,  the  momentary 
gratification  was  stronger  than  the  permanent  end  :  he 
yielded  to  the  one  knowing  that  this  involved  the  sacrifice 
of  the  other.  It  is  the  old  story— -the  story  which  will  be 
repeated  so  long  as  human  nature  is  human  nature — weak 
ness  even  where  there  is  strength.  St.  Paul  gave  a  keener 
and  farther  glance  into  the  experience  of  men  than  Hedon 
istic  theorists  when  he  spoke  of  a  law  in  the  members 
warring  against  the  law  of  the  mind.  lie  contemplated 
this  inner  discord,  and  his  life-good  included  its  healing. 
They  pass  it  by  on  the  other  side;  the  physician  for  this 
hurt  is  not  in  their  company. 

For,  the  fatal  defect  in  all  this  happiness-building  is  the 
omission  of  the  internal  disorder  —the  fact  of  sin.  Sin  is 
not  in  the  thoughts  of  the  builders.  They  speak  of  evil,  but 
their  evil  is  only  the  disagreeable.  It  is,  at  most,  the  sign 
of  imperfect  instruments,  of  unrealized  aims,  of  insufficient 
enlightenment.  A  corruption  of  nature,  a  tendency  to 
error,  aii  obliquity  of  vision,  a  moral  disability  and  darkness 
— this,  of  course,  is  set  aside  as  a  mere  notion  of  theo 
logians,  a  fiction  of  the  unenlightened.  There  is  no  need 
of  a  cure  other  than  that  which  each  person  may  realize 
through  prevision  and  direction  by  an  enlightened  will.  The 
Christian  says  that  the  enlightened  will  is  the  renewed  will ; 
but  a  renewed  will,  a  moral  and  spiritual  dynamic,  is  dis 
missed  by  the  Hedonist  as  an  obsolete  tenet  of  the  schools. 
Our  contention  is  that  any  scheme  of  ethics,  any  scheme  of 
happiness,  which  assumes  this  tone  must  be  superficial. 
It  does  not  deal  with  the  whole  problem  of  human  nature. 
It  does  not  regard  or  reach  the  seats,  the  fountains,  of 
man's  unrest  ;  it  does  not,  cannot,  lead  him  into  the  way 
of  peace.  He  wants  a  new  life,  a  new  power,  a  new 
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unity.     In  such  a  scheme,  the  hand  is  closed.      It  it  give, 
it  gives  a  stone  instead  of  bread. 

Let  its  attitude  towards  ends  in  which  the  good  of  others 
is  concerned  be  observed.  Instead  of  raising  the  mind 
into  a  sphere  of  really  generous  impulse,  it  makes  bene 
volence  only  the  minister  to  selfishness.  Self  is  the  end 
of  all  action,  self  is  the  determination  of  the  worth  of  all 
ends.  The  object  of  desire  is  pleasure.  It  matters  not 
whether  we  think  of  abiding  sources  or  of  fugitive  feelings; 
pleasure  is  the  point  to  which  all  action  has  reference. 
And  it  is  curious  to  examine  the  attempts  to  hold  a 
doctrine  of  benevolence  or  sympathy  which  shall  not  be 
inconsistent  with  this  principle.  David  Hume  dwells 
much  on  the  place  of  sympathy.  But  his  sympathy  when 
analyzed  is  only  "pleasure  excited  in  a  particular  way." 
If  there  seem  to  be  a  fellowship  with  one's  neighbour, 
this  fellowship  is  prompted  by,  and  will  be  sustained  only 
so  long  as  it  promotes,  the  sense  of  personal  enjoyment. 
And,  in  the  line  of  this  apprehension,  we  are  told  by  more 
modern  authors,  that  intelligent  self-interest  leads  a  man 
to  surround  himself  with  a  belt  of  relations.  These 
relations  "involve  reciprocal  services."  It  is  for  our 
advantage  "  to  interrupt  a  pursuit  of  personal  aims  in 
order  to  benefit  another."  And  the  whole  matter  can  be 
disposed  of  by  the  assertion  that  "provided  a  man  is  so 
constituted  as  to  derive  an  appreciable  clement  of  satis 
faction  from  the  thought  of  furthering  others'  welfare,  he  is 
clearly  wise  to  avail  himself  of  the  gratification  here  pre 
sented  to  him  <  free  of  cost/  so  to  speak."*  This  is  all. 
Benevolence  is  to  be  indulged  so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as  it  is 
a  gratification,  and  provided  a  man  is  so  constituted  as  to 
be  able  to  have  the  gratification.  Lord  Shaftesbury  taught 
1  "  Pessimism,"  chapter  xi. 
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that  vice  is  selfishness  :  but  it  would  appear  that  virtuous 
action  begins,  continues,  and  ends  in  selfishness. 

And  yet  that  which  is  contemplated  in  the  Meliorism 
which  is  preached  by  the  enlightened  Hedonist,  as  against 
both  the  Optimist  and  the  Pessimist,  is  a  social  condition  in 
which  "  sentiment  is  so  moralized  that  the  future  as  well  as 
the  present  is  included  in  the  view,"  and  the  citizens  of  the 
several  countries  are  impelled,  by  irresistible  attractions, 
to  seek  the  universal  good  !  Selfishness  to  develop  into 
goodness,  and  bear  fruit  in  habitual  and  far-seeing  bene 
ficence  ! — "  I  awaked  and  behold  it  was  a  dream!"  "A 
corrupt  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit."  What  Mr. 
Mallock  calls  "  the  corrosive  power  of  selfishness  "  is  left 
out  of  the  reckoning. 

This  happiness-worship  will  not  suffice.  We  demand 
something  more  than  an  earthly  paradise.  No  earth  ty 
paradise  can  fulfil  either  the  experience  or  the  craving  of 
the  soul.  He  who  accepts  it  as  his  portion  "  leans  on  his 
house,  but  it  shall  not  stand  :  he  may  hold  it  fast,  but 
it  shall  not  endure."  The  true  paradise  is  realized  in 
permanent  inward  blessedness. 
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THEORIES  WHICH  DETERMINE  THE  WORTH  OF 
LIFE  BY  A  MORAL  STANDARD,  BY  THE  CAPA 
BILITY  OF  REALIZING  A  PERMANENT  INWARD 
BLESSEDNESS. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Undone 

Is  all  tli  e  fabric  of  that  former  dream  : 
TJiose  songs  TtV  Jiave  unlearned,  and,  one  bv  one. 
Have  cast  illusions  doi^n  tJie  shoreless  stream  ; 
Tear/ess  and  passion/ess  tec  greet  the  sun, 
And  r,vV//  cold  eyes  gaze  on  a  garish  gleam.'1' 

J.  A.  SYMOXDS. 

WE  proceed  no\v  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  class 
of  theories  on  the  value  of  life  -  those  which  profess 
to  attach  a  supreme  importance  to  the  inward  blessedness 
referred  to  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter,  or,  to  put  it 
otherwise,  which  recognize  a  moral  quality  in  the  standard 
by  which  the  varieties  of  objects  are  to  be  tested.  They 
will  not  allow  that  the  good  is  merely  that  which  appears 
good  to  each  man.  They  insist  on  another  test  of  pleasure 
than  the  pleasure  itself.  They  assert  that  there  is  a  true 
and  that  there  is  a  false,  and  that  the  one  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  by  its  conformity  to  an  end  which  is  right. 
And  only  one  kind  of  pursuit  is  allowed  to  be  worth}7', 
that  in  which  a  man  aims  at  fulfilling  the  behest  of  what 
he  discerns  to  be  right  of  duty. 

But    this   school   of   thought  embraces    many  diversities 
of  view.      The   diversity  nearest  the    line  of  the  opinions 
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previously  criticised  is  that  which  is  identified  with  the 
name  Utilitarianism.  This  name,  indeed,  may  be  employed 
in  a  loose  and  general  sense.  It  may  be  representative  of  a 
tendency  of  thought  which  has  many  ramifications,  the 
tendency  to  judge  of  things  and  estimate  the  worth  of 
things  by  their  use.  Religion  recognizes  this  principle  of 
judgment.  The  Theist  traces  out  the  adaptations,  mutual 
relations,  fitnesses  in  the  universe,  and  on  these  builds 
his  argument  for  the  necessity  of  the  designing  mind.  He 
who  accepts  the  theistic  argument  believes  that  "  nothing 
walks  the  earth  with  aimless  feet"-  that  utility  is  the 
print  of  the  thought  of  Gocl.  Charles  Kingslcy,  speaking 
of  "  that  great  idea,  an  infinitely  useful  God  over  all, 
who  is  trying  to  make  each  of  us  useful  in  his  place,"  adds 
"  if  that  be  not  the  beatific  vision  of  which  old  mystics 
spoke  so  rapturously,  one  glimpse  of  which  was  perfect 
bliss,  I  at  least  know  none  nobler,  desire  none  more 
blessed."  *  But  when  we  speak  of  Utilitarianism  as  a 
system,  having  a  definite  place  in  the  history  of  ethics,  we 
comprehend  modes  of  thought  which,  differing  at  many 
points,  unite  in  regarding  happiness  as  the  end  of  life. 
Thus  far  agreeing  with  the  Hedonist,  the  Utilitarian  takes 
a  step  in  advance  by  demanding  (how  far  the  demand  is 
one  wyhich  he  can  consistently  make  is  another  question), 
that  there  is  a  self-abnegating  devotion  due  from  the  indi 
vidual  to  the  Race  or  to  Society—  that  private  interest  must 
be  adjusted  by,  if  need  be  sacrificed  to,  public  interest.  In 
respect  of  this  claim,  Utilitarianism  is  at  least  partly  within 
the  region  which  we  purpose  rapidly  to  survey. 

It  is  of  the  earth,  earthy  :  but  the  tone  of  its  several  types 
varies  between  that  of  a  selfishness  which  grovels  and  that 
of  a  selfishness  which  has  a  god-like  erectness  in  its  form, 

*  "  Two  Years  Ago." 
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and  catches  the  rays  of  a  purer  and  better  light.  It  is  with 
the  latter  kind  that  we  arc  at  present  concerned.  What  is 
the  conception  of  the  aim  of  life  presented  by  the  more 
striking  of  the  theories  which,  claiming  to  be  received  as 
moral,  are  yet  essentially  utilitarian,  anti-thcistic  and 
anti-christian  ? 

One  of  the  assertions  which  are  made  with  increasing 
confidence  is,  that  morality  can  stand  on  its  own  strength. 
It  needs,  we  are  told,  no  enforcement  from  an  imaginary 
heaven,  no  sanction  from  the  dream  of  an  everlasting 
future.  This  present  life,  the  world  in  which  man  actually 
lives,  man's  experience  and  all  which  it  can  verify,  arc 
enough.  Christianity,  by  its  depressing  view  of  human 
nature,  by  its  doctrine  of  supernatural  and  efficacious  grace, 
by  the  persistency  with  which  it  connects  conscience  with 
the  thought  of  God  and  immortality,  has  encouraged  "  a 
degrading  pessimism  as  to  the  dignity  of  man."  But  the 
illusions  by  which  it  has  dominated  over  ages  have  been 
found  out.  The  work  of  the  reverent  scientist  is  to  disen 
gage  morality  from  these  illusions.  The  disengagement 
may  shake  traditional  beliefs,  but  it  need  not  shake  the 
foundations  of  rectitude.  Life  will  lose  nothing  of  reality 
or  earnestness.  The  obligation  to  virtue  stands  unrc- 
pcalcd.  The  beauties  of  holiness  remain  undimmed  in 
lustre.  In  the  words  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  "the  idealization 
of  our  earthly  life;  the  cultivation  of  a  high  conception  of 
what  it  may  be  made,  is  capable  of  supplying  a  poetry 
and,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a  religion  equally  fitted 
to  exalt  the  feelings,  and  (with  the  same  aid  from  education) 
still  better  calculated  to  ennoble  the  conduct  than  any 
belief  respecting  the  unseen  powers."  * 

*   "  Essay  on  the  Utility  of  Religion." 
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This  sentiment  has  taken  shape  in  one  of  the  most 
curious  phenomena  of  the  nineteenth  century — in  the 
philosophy  and  the  religion  which  were  evolved  from  the 
consciousness  of  M.  Augustc  Comtc  in  Paris.  The  philo 
sophy  was  first  propounded.  When  he  spoke  to  his  genera 
tion  as  the  philosopher,  Comtc  sneered  at  "  religiosity  as  a 
mere  weakness  and  avowal  of  want  of  power."  But  the 
reflection  of  later  years  convinced  him  that  man  could  not 
live  even  by  his  philosophy,  that  man  needs  to  worship, 
that  there  arc  aptitudes  to  reverence  and  wonder  and 
adoration  which  must  be  satisfied.  And,  to  meet  this 
requirement,  he  elaborated  a  fantastic  imitation  of  Roman 
Catholicism.  His  trinity — earth,  space,  humanity,  the 
supreme  fetich,  the  supreme  medium,  the  supreme  being — 
he  presented  as  a  substitute  for  the  Trinity  of  the  Christian. 
To  minister  to  this  trinity,  he  drew  up  a  scheme  embodying 
hierarchies,  with  a  supreme  pontiff,  and  savans  instead  of 
priests,  liturgies,  services,  festivals,  sacraments,  methods  of 
canonization  or,  as  it  is  called,  "  incorporation  in  the 
Supreme  Being."  And  he  defined  the  great  aim  of  all 
worship  and  art  to  be  the  glorifying  of  humanity,  to  teach 
that  men  must  love  humanity  with  all  their  heart  and 
soul  and  strength  and  mind,  and  from  this  love  must  seek 
to  realize  the  consciousness  of  the  race,  each  in  himself  or 
herself,  and  promote  its  progress,  world  without  end. 
This  is  the  one  thing  needful,  this  is  the  good  part  which 
never  can  be  taken  from  us.  Never,  that  is,  so  long  as  we 
live  on  the  earth.  For  there  is  no  life  elsewhere  or  beyond. 

The  phantasies  of  Comtc  are  not  endorsed  by  all  who 
accept  the  essential  principles  of  his  philosophy.  Some 
disdainfully  refuse  the  provision  which  he  offers  for 
"  religiosity."  They  want  no  religion  :  they  see  that  his 
is  none.  But  his  conception  of  the  supreme  humanity  as 
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the  object  which  interprets  the  one  and  only  good  is 
most  sensibly  influencing  current  thought.  The  gifted 
George  Cliot  has  woven  it  into  her  rhythm  and  her  prose. 
"  She  takes  religious  patriotism  for  the  subject  of  her  last 
great  novel,  but  is  at  some  pains  to  show  that  her  hero 
may  be  religious  without  an}-  belief  in  God,  and  patriotic 
without  any  but  an  ideal  country."  And,  through  the 
writings  and  addresses  of  Mr.  Harrison,  through  the  poetry 
of  Mr.  Stuart  Glennic,  through  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Congreve, 
through  the  works  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  others  whom  it 
is  unnecessary  to  name,  the  spirit  of  Positivist  teaching 
is  infused  into  the  culture  with  which  many  minds  are 
brought  into  contact.  Nor  must  it  be  overlooked  that  it  is 
closely  connected  with  the  coarser  Secularism  of  which 
Mr.  llolyoake  and  Mr.  Bracllaugh  arc  exponents.  This 
Secularism,  Dr.  Flint  truly  observes,  "  may  be  regarded  as 
the  theory  of  life  or  conduct  which  flows  from  the  theory 
of  belief  or  knowledge  that  constitutes  the  substance  of 
Positivism."  ^ 

This  Humanitarianism,  we  are  reminded  by  Mr.  Mallock, 
is  "  the  only  philosophy  of  the  present  age,  the  only  philo 
sophy  that  is  a  really  new  agent  in  progress."  t  Its  ambition 
is  high.  It  is  not  only  the  philosophy,  but  it  is  held  forth 
as  the  religion  of  the  future.  The  systems  of  the  past  two 
thousand  years  have  all  failed.  Now,  at  last,  after  the 
theological  and  metaphysical  eras  have  run  their  course, 
the  cultus  has  been  declared  which  is  to  meet  all  require 
ments  of  the  human  heart  "better  far  than  any  belief 
respecting  the  unseen  powers."  Pretensions  so  lofty  must 
be  sifted.  What  has  this  cultus  to  say  concerning  life  ? 
What  is  the  blessedness  which  it  offers  ?  Is  it  really,  in 

*   "  Anti-Theistic  Theories,  Secularism." 
f  "  Is  Life  Worth  Living,"  chapter  i. 
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its  own  strength,  capable  of  giving  nobility  to  conduct  ?  Or 
does  it  not  so  denude  our  existence  of  its  higher  references 
and  glory  as  fatally  to  weaken  the  motive  forces  of  the 
soul  ? 

The  subject  is  too  wide  to  admit  of  being  discussed  in 
these  pages.  We  must  be  content  with  briefly  noticing 
a  few  points. 

i.  First,  the  indcfinitencss  of  the  object  contemplated  by 
the  new  faith.  There  is  much  in  the  exposition  of  its 
foremost  teachers  which  interests  the  mind,  which  captivates 
the  imagination.  The  glow  of  enthusiasm  for  "  vaster 
issues,"  the  catholic  sentiment  which  is  expressed,  the 
earnest  pleading  for  devotion  to  the  service  of  the  world 
as  beyond  all  personal  and  even  patriotic  considerations, 
the  demand  for  self-denial  and  co-operation  in  securing  the 
progress  of  mankind  —these  and  other  features  commend 
themselves  to  generous  feeling,  whilst  claiming  at  the  same 
time  the  support  derived  from  consistency  with  the  laws 
and  principles  of  Sociology.  More  narrowly  regarded, 
however,  the  admiration  must  abate.  It  will  be  seen  that 
"what  is  true  is  not  new,  and  what  is  new  is  not  true." 
In  all  by  which  it  appeals  to  human  sympathies  it  is 
anticipated  by  that  "belief  in  the  unseen  powers"  which 
it  casts  aside.  It  simply  transfers  to  itself  the  results  of 
that  education  of  thought  and  will  whose  prime  factor  is 
Christianity.  It  takes  Christian  phrases,  impulses,  precepts, 
separating  them  formally  from  their  original  connection. 
It  reaps  that  whereon  it  bestowed  no  labour,  works  in  a 
soil  that  has  been  prepared  for  it,  trades  with  goods  which 
it  has  stolen.  Two  questions  may  be  raised.  The  one, 
supposing  that  it  were  possible  to  eliminate  the  Christian 
sanction  from  the  idea  of  a  human  organism  "  fitly  joined  " 
together  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth, 
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would  that  idea  have  the  pith  which  is  requisite  to  move 
the  mass  of  men  ?  And  the  other,  have  Positivists  been 
able  really  to  disengage  the  conceptions  they  have  pressed 
into  their  service  from  the  truth  with  which,  hitherto,  they 
have  cohered  ?  The  answer  to  the  former  question  will 
presently  be  given.  As  to  the  latter,  it  has  been  trenchantly 
put,  that  though  Positivists  may  sweep  the  colour  of 
religion  clean  off  from  their  palette,  it  is  mixed  up  with 
the  colours  they  retain,  and  "  is  the  secret  of  their  depth 
and  lustre.  Religion  is  lurking  there  as  a  subtle  colouring 
principle  in  all  their  pigments,  even  a  grain  of  it  producing 
effects  that  else  were  quite  impossible."  ^ 

But  what  is  the  new  thing? -what  is  the  new  god? 
what  is  the  <l  supreme  being,"  relation  to  which  determines 
the  good  in  the  life  of  man?  Mr.  Harrison  has  told  us. 
In  an  eloquent  paper  published  two  years  ago  he  reminds 
us  that  the  soul  must  deal  with  reality.  On  the  one  hand, 
if  there  is  to  be  a  belief  in  God,  it  must  be  a  real  belief, 
"  an  inward  consciousness  that  you  can  understand  His 
will,  and  can  rest  in  love  and  peace  on  His  heart."  Such 
an  inward  consciousness  being  impossible,  he  turns  to 
Humanism.  Here  also  there  must  be  reality.  Not  "  a  toy 
Humanism  with  its  unmanly  whinings  and  feminine  eager 
ness  about  the  very  fringes  of  human  life."  No  !  Then 
what  is  the  opposite  of  this  "  toy  Humanism  ?  "  The  heart, 
he  says,  is  crying  out  for  "a  new  synthesis  to  explain  what 
soever  belongs  to  man  and  from  man's  point  of  view."  t 
And  this  new  synthesis  is  presented  in  Positivism. 

When  we  inquire  more  minutely  as  to  the  idealization 
of  life  which  it  offers,  the  assembly  is  confused.  All  agree 
in  shouting,  The  adorable  organism  Humanity.  But  what 

*  "  Is  Life  Worth  Living?"  chapter  v. 
f  Nineteenth  Century,  October  1880. 
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are  the  components  of  this  organism  ?  Comte  distinguishes 
men  into  two  orders  :  those  who,  when  living,  serve  the 
god,  and  those  who,  after  death,  become  organs  of  the 
god,  being  declared  by  the  voice  of  the  community  worthy 
of  everlasting  remembrance,  and  being  incorporated  into 
the  supreme  humanity.  Witli  regard  to  the  living,  he 
excludes  peoples  accounted  barbarous  by  the  civilization 
of  Paris  from  any  share  of  service,  and  he  includes  orders 
of  the  inferior  animal  creation  which  the  civilization  oi 
Paris  loves  to  honour.  M.  Comte's  opinions  arc  not  shared 
by  many  of  those  who  accept  the  leading  positions  of  his 
philosophy.  The  "new  synthesis"  is  to  the  greater  number 
a  kind  of  mosaic  made  up  of  elements  partially  religious, 
which,  it  is  supposed,  can  be  detached  from  any  super 
natural  judgment,  since  they  are  purely  abstract,  and  involve 
no  trust  in  God.  "  We  take,"  it  is  said  in  the  paper 
previously  quoted  from,  "  the  whole  of  man,  the  entire 
range  of  history,  all  the  great  spirits  and  great  brains  of 
the  race,  all  sides  of  life,  the  humour,  the  fanc}^,  the 
practical  skill  of  man,  his  power  of  thought,  and  his  genius 
for  command,  quite  as  much  as  his  emotion  of  veneration 
and  devotion.  We  take  man  as  he  is  and  history  as  we 
find  it,  and  we  seek  to  interpret  the  whole  on  one  uniform 
scientific  method,  as  converging  towards  one  great  result 
of  human  progress." 

This  is  the  religious  edifice  which  Positivism  endeavours 
to  build  up.  Again,  we  reply,  that  whatsoever,  in  such 
representations  as  those  cited,  influences  the  mind  is  not 
original;  it  is  simply  the  philosophy  of  history  which 
receives  an  apotheosis;  and  the  gathering  of  all  the  ages 
into  a  unity  is  an  essentially  Christian  notion.  But  there  is 
in  Christianity  an  interpretation  of  this  unity ;  in  positivism 
there  is  none.  It  is  a  mere  abstraction — a  mere  generalize.- 
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tion.  "Theist,  Polytheist,  Fetich ist,  Atheist,"  all  are  welcome 
to  the  temple,  and  are  at  liberty  to  burn  what  incense  they 
please  to,  not  a  reality  but  an  idol  ''which  is  nothing  in  the 
world."  Hie  soul  of  man  crying  out  for  "a  synthesis!" 
Hie  sense  of  a  progress — whither,  unto  what,  appears  not 
impelling  the  actions  of  the  generality  of  men  !  Men  guided, 
helped,  comforted,  supported  under  trial  and  temptation 
by  "an  idealization  of  life  and  history  !  "  Verily,  O  Positivist, 
great  is  thy  faith  ! 

2.  Nor  is  the  system  more  explicit  with  regard  to  the 
life-good  which  it  presents.  The  organism  of  humanity  is 
the  one  grand  fact;  and  the  consciousness  of  this  organism, 
"the  generic  consciousness,"  is  to  control  and  regulate,  nay, 
to  bcy  the  individual  consciousness.  We  ask,  naturally, 
what  is  the  unit  of  this  organism  ?  And  here  there  is  divi 
sion  ;  some  accepting  Mr.  Leslie  Stcphcns's  principle  that 
the  true  unit  is  the  family  the  primitive  relation  which 
holds  men  together;  this  notion  of  the  family,  however, 
allowing  for  unnatural  combinations  also.  Is  it  possible 
to  traverse  the  rule  that  the  unit  must  be  the  individual  ? 
I  low  can  anyone  attach  a  meaning  to  "the  good  of  the 
whole,"  unless  he  has  some  conception  of  what  personal 
good  is.  Society  is  an  aggregate  of  men  ;  and  a  man  will 
judge  of  what  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  aggregate  by  what 
he  realizes  as  advantage  to  himself.  Could  any  one  of  us 
work  with  enthusiasm  for  that  which  did  not  really  appeal 
to  our  sympathies,  which  our  own  heart  did  not  represent 
as  a  prize  ?  So  that  the  issue  as  to  the  well-being  of  the 
whole  is  ultimately  resolvable  into  the  issue  as  to  that 
which  constitutes  the  well-being  of  the  parts.  Social  morality 
rests  on  personal  morality. 

Humanitarianism,  however,  persists  in  the  assertion  that 
personal  morality  must  be  regarded  not  as  first  but  as 
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second.  It  is  the  good  of  the  whole  which  determines 
what  is  good  for  each  component  member.  What,  then, 
are  we  to  understand  by  the  good  of  the  whole  ?  The 
standard,  it  must  be  allowed,  has  varied  widely  in  different 
periods  of  the  world's  history.  There  arc  diversities  of 
view  traceable  in  national  modes  of  thought.  A  thorough 
Parisian — a  citizen  of  Comte's  holy  city,  according  to 
Comte's  own  heart — has,  in  many  essential  respects,  an 
utterly  dissimilar  judgment  from  that  of  a  typical  English 
man.  Therefore,  the  good  which  is  to  be  their  common  end 
of  action  must  be  something  recognizable  by  Frenchman 
and  Englishman,  which  both  can  accept  as  a  common 
ground  :  something  that  has  been  illustrated  by  Moliere 
as  well  as  St.  Peter,  by  Cocsar  no  less  than  Shakespeare. 
So  that  we  are  reduced  to  some  conditions  of  happiness 
necessary  to  the  development  of  human  nature— a  freer 
development,  increasing  means  of  comfort— in  a  word,  social 
health.  We  are  told  constantly  of  the  moral  value  of  life, 
of  morality  being  the  supreme  interest,  of  the  "  beauties  of 
holiness,"  of  noble  and  disinterested  conduct.  But  who 
measures  the  morality  ?  What  is  the  mirror  which  reflects 
the  beauties  ?  What  is  the  standard  authoritative  over 
Theist,  Polytheist,  Fetichist,  and  Atheist  ?  Who  shall  define 
the  prize  ?  Who  shall  mark  out  the  goal  ?  To  say  that  the 
goal  is  that  which  is  realized  through  the  co-operation  of 
the  parts  is  nothing.  For  what  end  are  the  parts  to  co 
operate  ?  What  is  the  result  of  the  co-operation  ?  What 
is  it  which  makes  the  sacrifice  of  the  individual  to  the 
general  good,  a  gain  and  a  blessedness  ?  To  these  interro 
gations  the  "  synthesis  which  explains  whatsoever  belongs 
to  man  from  man's  point  of  view,"  has  only  a  confused  and 
unsatisfactory  answer. 

And  the  answer,  such  as  it  is,  offers  no  sufficient  protec- 
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tion  for  the  individual  as  against  the  possible  tyranny  ol 
society.  Christianity  does  balance  the  two  factors — the 
collective  life  and  the  individual  life.  The  awful  sanctity 
that  enwraps  each  soul  is  witnessed  to  ;  it  is  enforced  in 
its  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  life,  and  of  the 
relation  of  each  person  to  God.  But  these  elements 
arc  withdrawn  from  view  by  the  "new  synthesis." 
And  the  effect  is  a  vastly  diminished  estimate  of  the 
sacredncss  of  personal  being.  It  cannot  be  otherwise. 
Now,  if  the  law  is  to  rule  that  the  good  of  the  greater 
number  must  determine  the  good  of  the  individual,  it  is 
easy  to  sec  that  the  law  may  be  strained  and  that  a  society 
may  oppressively  deal  with  its  component  parts.  The 
case  is  not  a  mere  hypothesis.  It  is  exemplified  on  the 
Continent  in  the  doings  of  Russian  Nihilists  and  of  French 
Anarchists  :  it  is  exemplified  indeed  nearer  our  own  doors. 
"  The  essence  of  the  faith  of  every  Socialist,  Collectivist,  or 
Anarchist  is,  and  must  be,  that  the  individual  is  nothing 
compared  with  the  community;  that  if  any  are  to  suffer,  it 
should  be  the  few;  that  the  individual  is  an  object  of 
suspicion  ;  that  the  right  to  exist  if  your  existence  injures  a 
multitude  is  an  aristocratic  pretension."  What  could  be 
more  dismal  than  to  anticipate  that  such  a  faith  should 
spread ;  yet  why  should  it  not  ?  And  to  see  that  a 
philosophy  of  religion  (so  called)  tends  to  clear  the  way  for 
its  advance  by  reducing  the  significance  of  personal  exist 
ence,  and  measuring  its  worth  by  a  merely  human  test,  is 
to  realize  that  such  a  philosophy,  such  a  religion,  "  is  an 
hireling  and  not  the  shepherd  of  the  sheep." 

3.  Let  us  take  another  view.  A  utilitarian  system  of 
morality  wants  the  force  of  a  distinct  imperative.  Con 
science  being  regarded  as  only  the  product  of  experience, 
or,  in  the  late  Professor  Clifford's  phrase,  the  creation  of 
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"  the  handwork  of  society,"  it  cannot  possess  other  than  a 
secondary  and  derivative  authority.  But  it  is  the  profession 
of  Positivism  that,  whilst  utilitarian,  it  can  invoke  a  senti 
ment  sufficient  to  give  authority  over  human  conduct  as 
powerful  as,  nay  more  powerful  than,  any  belief  in  the 
unseen  powers.  It  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  ethical ;  its  only 
religion  is  morality. 

Now,  it  must  be  observed  that,  according  to  its  principles, 
the  basis  of  morality  is,  and  is  merely,  social  health  or 
general  happiness.  That  cannot  be  reckoned  immoral 
which  is  not  proved  to  be  incompatible  with  such  happiness, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  conditions  of  progress  towards 
the  "  one  common  unity."  Mr.  Huxley  is  quite  explicit  : 
"  If  it  can  be  shown,"  he  says,  "by  observation  or  experiment 
that  theft,  murder,  and  adultery  do  not  tend  to  diminish 
the  happiness  of  society,  then,  in  the  absence  of  any  but 
natural  knowledge,  they  arc  not  social  immoralities."* 
That  is,  the  platform  of  morality  is  simply  the  result  of 
observation  and  scientific  inquiry.  There  can  be  no  appeal 
to  any  intuitive  perception  ;  all  the  authority  which  can 
be  recognized  is  that  of  natural  knowledge  as  to  the  conduct 
which  tends  to  increase  the  general  happiness.  Is  not 
this  to  build  a  house  on  shifting  sand  ?  Morality  will  be 
nothing  more  to  the  individual  than  is  borne  out  by  his 
reading  of  the  conditions  of  happiness.  How  such  a  mode 
of  apprehension  will  work  may  be  inferred  from  "  experi 
ments  "  with  which  we  are  put  in  possession.  Comtist 
temples  must  face  in  the  direction  of  Paris,  the  centre  of  all 
light  and  beauty.  The  appeal  is  to  Paris  :  to  Paris  let  us 
go.  M.  Renan  has  admitted  the  world  into  his  confidence, 
and  told  the  world  that,  after  renouncing  Christianity,  he 
was  moral  only  because  it  appeared  to  him  on  the 
*  Quoted  by  Mr.  Mallock,  chapter  xi. 
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whole  more  consistent  with  mental  complacency  to  be 
so;  but  he  recognized  that  nature  docs  not  attach  any 
importance  to  man  being  chaste,  and  even  that  there  is 
something  ridiculous  in  being  virtuous  when  one  is  not 
obliged  to  be  so  by  professional  obligations.  This  is  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  an  intellectually  able  man,  after  he 
had  shaken  himself  free  from  the  trammels  of  Christianity, 
and  accepted  Positive  principles.  It  is  most  significant,  and 
let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  a  lucid  expression  of  a 
widely  spread  view — a  view  which  is  bound  to  spread  as 
the  positive  philosophy  spreads.  What  interferes  with  the 
protection  of  life,  or  the  expansion  of  individual  liberty,  or 
the  physical  vigour  of  the  race,  may  be  held  as  tending  to 
diminish  social  happiness,  and  may,  therefore,  be  forbidden 
by  the  action  of  a  community.  But,  within  the  bounds 
thus  prescribed,  there  may  be  large  margins  of  immoral 
practice  ;  and  who  has  the  right  to  deny  indulgence  in 
these  ?  Vice  may  be  so  regulated  as  not  to  be  contrary 
to  material  and  intellectual  progress.  France  might  be 
money-making,  brilliant,  happy,  in  a  godless  sense,  if  it 
transferred  all  its  homage  to  the  picture  of  Venus  Ana- 
dyomenc,  and  homologated  the  sentiment  of  its  essayist 
that  "  the  real  fall  of  man  was  on  the  birthday  of  the  Babe 
of  Bethlehem." 

Two  things  may  be  said  in  defence  of  Positivism.  The 
one,  that  it  is  not  a  cold  abstraction,  that  it  sets  ideal,  typical, 
representative  men  before  the  eye,  and  says,  Follow  them  ; 
and  that  thus  it  seeks  to  create  a  sentiment  which  is  a  source 
of  authority.  There  might  be  some  point  in  this,  if  its  ideals 
were  necessarily  such  as  to  command  veneration  and  love. 
But  it  distinctly  repudiates  any  such  limitation;  it  says, 
"  There  may  be  a  best  type  of  sheep,  but  there  is  no  best 
type  of  man."  It  admits,  with  equal  warmth,  St.  Jude 
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and  Gutenberg.  Ccesar  has  his  place  with  St.  John.  David 
Hume  is  as  welcome  as,  more  welcome  than,  Francis 
ofAssisi.  "All  the  great  spirits  and  brains  of  the  race,"  all 
sides  of  life  have  their  place  in  its  pantheon.  It  bids  its 
worshippers  take  their  choice  :  "  Something  good  in  each 
and  all ;  select  your  idols"  is  its  counsel. 

Again,  it  may  be  urged,  that  the  appeal  is  to  enlightened 
sentiments,  that  the  purpose  of  the  philosophy  is  to  educate 
an  unselfish  and  truly  public  spirit.  It  claims  that  the 
unselfish  heart  alone  can  "  prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good."  So  be  it.  But  is  there  power  enough  to 
develop  this  unselfishness,  to  give  it  force  as  against  the 
temptation  which  besets  the  great  majority  of  men  to  prefer 
the  immediate  to  the  distant,  the  gratification  or  impulse 
of  the  moment  to  the  sense  of  a  remote  and  impalpable 
unity  ?  The  Positivist  has  an  enormous  credulity  if  he 
supposes  that  the  multitude  will  be  swayed  by  deductions 
of  scientific  inquiry  or  by  the  observations  of  Sociology, 
in  directions  which  involve  postponement  of  obvious  per 
sonal  advantage,  and  a  constant  self-tutoring  in  philosophical 
truth.  How  can  a  far-away  prospect  in  which  they  per 
sonally  have  no  interest  fire  the  imagination  of  any  but 
a  few  select  spirits  ?  How  can  the  worship  of  a  mere 
indefinite  idea,  unfortified  by  any  conviction  which  assures 
of  present  help  in  trouble,  hold  up  the  goings  of  one 
pressed  on  all  sides  by  temptations,  and  called  to  force  his 
path  through  cankering  cares  and  overwhelming  difficulties  ? 
There  is  far  too  great  stress  laid  on  a  mere  enlightenment 
of  view — an  enlightenment  which  is  not  the  result  of  any 
new  leverage  realized  in  the  soul.  Intellectual  culture  can 
do  much  •  but  it  cannot  do  all  that  the  Humanitarian 
expects. 

As  was  observed  in  previous  chapters,  unselfishness  is 
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assumed  and  is  trusted  with  a  service  which  it  has  not 
sufficient  ability  to  perform,  unless  (which  Positivism  forbids 
us  to  conceive  of)  it  is  empowered  by  a  supernatural  life 
realized  in  the  inner  man.  Persons  are,  for  the  most  part, 
capable  of  unselfish  deeds.  Many  will  stint  neither  time 
nor  means  nor  life  itself  for  another,  or  for  some  public 
end.  But  the  object  for  which  the  sacrifice  is  made  must 
be  felt  to  be  immensely  greater  than  all  which  is  parted 
with  for  its  sake  ;  it  must  be  that  in  which  the  loss  of  self 
in  one  form  is  the  finding  of  a  fuller  and  larger  self  in 
another.  When  the  gain  is  not  so  clear,  when  that  for 
which  "  the  loss  of  all  things  "  is  solicited  docs  not  awake 
the  whole  enthusiasm  of  the  nature,  selfishness  intervenes — 
generosity  is  checked  by  what  seems  prudence,  love  is  con 
trolled  by  what  appears  to  be  wisdom.  And  the  hope  of  the 
Positivist  is  a  social  state  in  which  life-conditions  shall 
be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  equalized  ;  that  is,  in  which  the 
occasions  of  pure  unselfishness  shall  be  diminished.  And, 
in  the  meantime,  is  not  this  selfishness  to  be  reckoned  on 
more  than  unselfishness  ?  Will  any  man  who  knows  any 
thing  of  life  and  of  the  general  action  of  men  doubt  this  ? 
Do  not  all  increases  of  commerce  tend  to  absorb  men  more 
and  more  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  to  feed  "  the  narrowing 
lust  of  gold  ?  "  Selfishness,  in  the  case  of  most  of  us,  bides 
its  time.  The  generous  act  spends  itself,  and  then  comes  the 
pleasing  of  the  darker  self,  the  "  flesh  which  lusteth  against 
the  spirit."  The  Christian  knows  that  this  is  "  the  evil  which 
is  in  the  world  through  lust ;  "  he  prays  to  be  delivered  from 
it,  to  be  saved  from  sin.  But  the  Positivist,  like  the 
Hedonist,  knows  nothing  about  sin,  knows  nothing  about 
any  law  of  the  spirit  of  a  higher  life,  and  he  is  going  beyond 
the  probabilities  of  things  when  he  imagines  that,  simply 
through  the  exposition  of  the  results  of  sociological  investi- 
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gation,  human   nature  will  be  brought,  as  its  normal   state, 
into  a  beautiful  and  efficacious  unselfishness. 

The  charge  must  be  repeated  that,  in  the  hands  of  un- 
Christian  Humanism,  morality  is  not  safe.  So  long  as  the 
fruit  of  Christian  teaching  remains,  so  long  as  the  mental 
and  spiritual  tone  which  is  the  product  of  this  teaching 
influences  the  social  life  of  Christendom,  the  effect,  the 
legitimate,  the  inevitable  effect  of  its  philosophy  cannot  be 
realized.  The  idea  of  love  has  a  Christian  sweetness  and 
purity;  but  what  would  it  be  if  denuded  of  that?  The 
idea  of  righteousness,  as  resting  on  an  immutable  distinc 
tion  between  right  and  wrong,  enters  insensibly  into  the 
language  and  conduct  of  men  ;  but  with  that  idea  lifted 
from  its  foundation,  what  would  remain  ?  Mr.  Mallock 
speaks  of  the  grey  light  in  which  virtue  and  vice  are  set 
by  this  new  philosophy.  It  is  so.  We  can  observe  this 
grey  light  even  in  such  writings  as  those  of  George  Eliot — 
pervaded  as  they  are  by  a  certain  scepticism  which  chills 
even  her  finest  pictures,  and  by  a  certain  melancholy  which 
appears  in  her  most  notable  characters.  Life  would,  indeed, 
lose  incalculably  in  brightness,  in  all  that  inspires  and  cheers, 
were  its  cold,  passionless  teaching  to  spread.  There  would 
pass  a  glory  from  art ;  from  every  reference  of  the  mind 
there  would  vanish  a  zest  and  meaning.  To  Mr.  Mills' 
assertion  that  "  mankind  can  perfectly  well  do  without  the 
belief  in  a  heaven,"  with  only  a  belief  in  humanity,  the  reply 
of  mankind  is  simply,  but  unmistakably,  Non  possunms. 


CHAPTER   VII. 
NA  TUKAL   RELIGION. 

'•'•Nothing  in  nature,  much  less  conscious  /v/;/,y, 
Was  e'er  created  solely  for  itself  "— UK.  YOUNG. 

BUT  the  author  of  Eccc  Homo  repeats  the  assertion  which 
has  been  challenged.  In  his  volume  recently  pub 
lished  on  "Natural  Religion,"  he  has  argued  that  we  cannot 
indeed  dispense  with  some  God,  but  that  we  can  dispense 
with  the  God  of  the  theologies  and  creeds  -systems  of  the 
past  with  One  who  is  in,  but  is  above,  the  universe.  A 
belief  in  snpcrnaturalism,  we  arc  reminded,  is  not  necessary 
to  religion.  Religion  is  not  a  supernatural  law,  it  is  wor 
ship.  It  is  the  admiration  of  the  admirable,  and  for  the 
admirable,  for  the  worshipful,  there  is  no  occasion  to  tran 
scend  nature.  Enough  if  we  seek  and  give  ourselves  to  the 
study  of  whatsoever  in  the  realm  of  the  known  is  worthy  of 
worship. 

The  adoration  of  unity  is  offered  as  the  modern  sub 
stitute  for  Christianity.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
higher  Paganism,  whose  spirit,  separated  from  its  ancient 
forms,  survives  in  the  conception  of  the  Pantheist.  That  is 
essentially  a  religion  of  material  forms  ;  it  represents  merely 
the  freshness  and  feeling  with  which  the  healthy  mind  con 
templates  all  that  is  around  it.  "  Of  all  religions  it  is  the 
easiest,  the  simplest,  and  the  most  childlike."  But  this 
religion  is  "austere,  abstract,  sublime."  It  worships  not 
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the  particular  outlines  of  nature,  but  nature  itself,  con 
sidered  as  a  unity.  For  an  illustration  of  the  difference, 
we  are  invited  to  contrast  the  Hebrew  poet's  psalms  of 
nature  with  the  descriptions  of  Homer.  ''While  the  latter 
touches  in  turn  the  sea,  the  clouds,  the  wind,  with  some 
bright  epithet  that  marks  his  enjo3mient,  the  former  in 
stinctively  collects  them  all  under  one  grand  unity:  '  ivlio 
laycth  the  beams  of  His  chambers  in  the  waters,  ivho 
maketh  the  clouds  His  chariot,  and  walketh  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind.'*  It  is  in  this  apprehension  of  manifoldness 
in  oneness  that  the  mind  of  the  nineteenth  century,  'puri 
fied  from  self  by  science,  is  more  and  more  lost  in  wonder, 
love,  and  praise.  It  will  serve  instead  of  Theism,  as  hitherto 
interpreted.  The  name  God  is  so  sacred  that  \vc  cannot 
give  it  up  ;  we  can  "  scarce  bear  that  it  should  give  place 
to  another."  t  But  there  must  be  no  misconception.  God 
means  nothing  more  than  nature,  dissociated  wholly  from 
the  idea  of  the  supernatural,  and  including  all  that  is 
uniform  in  the  physical  world,  including  also,  the  liie  of 
man.  We  can  do  without  a  transcendental  God  ;  we  can 
not  do  without  the  feeling  of  the  immanent,  ever  abiding 
unit}7.  The  attitude  of  this  nature-oneness  towards  human 
beings  is  the  question  which  concerns  us,  if  we  would 
ascertain  the  significance  and  value  of  life. 

It  is  not  denied  that  Christianity  gives  a  depth  of  colour 
ing  to  all  moral  relations,  to  all  views  of  duty,  which  such 
a  religion  cannot  possibly  give.  But,  although  the  want  of 
this  depth  is  a  loss  indeed,  it  may  reconcile  us  to  what  we 
are  called  to  regard  as  the  inevitable  decadence  of  all  con 
crete  religions,  to  observe  that  the  worship  of  the  nature- 
unity  does,  in  many  cases,  exercise  the  power,  supply  all 

*   "Natural  Religion,"  chapter  iv.,  p.  83. 
f  Chapter  iv. ,  p.  86. 
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the  vitality  of  a  supernatual  law.     The  points  of  contact 
between    the    new    faith    and    the    old    are    so    many   and 
striking    as    to    prove    that    the    new    may    conserve    the 
elements  of  the  strength,   "  the  practical   utility  and    func 
tion,"  of  the  old.    For  example  ;  it  has  been  always  accepted, 
as  a  test  of  the  power  of  religion,  that  it  is  manifest  in,  and 
nourishes,  an  ardent    faith.       lias    not    the   scientific  man, 
it    is   asked,   a   theology   and    a   god — "a   most    impressive 
theology,    a    most    awful    and    glorious    god  "  ?      In    many 
Christian  circles  the  idea  of  God   "has  b;on  degraded   by 
childish   and   little   minded   teachings."      But   does   not   the 
scientific  man  know  God  to  be  eternal  ?     Does  he  not  strain 
his  mind  actually  to  realize  God's   infinity?     Does  he  not 
live    in    and    follow    hard    after    the  fuller  and  ever-fuller 
knowledge    of    the    many-sided,    everlasting     nature-God  ? 
Farther,  it  is  regarded  as  another  sign  of  true  religion  that 
the  God  worshipped  gives  the  law  to  which  the  life  of  the 
worshipper   should    be    conformed,   and    for  whose   univer 
sality  of  application  the   worshipper  should   endeavour  to 
witness.      Is   not   the  scientists'  god,  we  are  again  asked, 
a   being   to    whom  he  freely  devotes  himself,  whose  order 
he  aims  continually  at  realizing,  under  whose  dominion  he 
endeavours,  with   a  jealousy  often  as  narrow7  as  the  theo 
logians,  to  bring  all   men,  aiming  at  the  remodelling  of  all 
education  and  all  teaching,  so  that  the  laws  of  the  universe 
may  be  made  known  to  every  man,  and  every  man  be  in  a 
condition  to  find  his  happiness  in  obeying  them?     Finally, 
if  it  is  received  as  a  canon  of  religion  that  the  God  believed 
in  and  obeyed  shall   be  also  an  object  of  love,  does  not  the 
worshipper  of  science— thus  proceeds  the  interrogation- 
feel  for  nature  "  such  love  as  a  pious  mind  may  feel  for  the 
God  of  the  Christian  "  ?     He  may  not,   it  is  true,  discern 
much  of  love,  or  of  justice,  or  of  goodness,  in  many  of  the 
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aspects  of  nature.  But  nature  is  "  infinitely  interesting  and 
infinitely  beautiful."  There  is  inexhaustible  food  for  con 
templation  ;  the  spectacle  fascinates  by  its  variety,  whilst  it 
overwhelms  by  its  greatness;  nor  is  there  wanting  even 
the  sense  of  personal  relationship  to  the  god  "  wondered 
after."  For  a  man  cannot  separate  himself  from  that  which 
he  contemplates.  His  own  being  is  linked  to  that  power 
in  nature  in  the  knowledge  of  whose  ways  alone  is  safety 
and  well-being.  Thus,  although  the  God  of  the  Christian 
may  be  something  more  than  the  god  of  science,  nature  to 
the  latter,  more  than  to  the  former,  is  divine,  and  for  him, 
too,  there  is  fulness  of  joy  in  the  presence  of  God.* 

Therefore,  amid  the  crash  of  creeds  and  churches,  not 
withstanding  the  downfall  of  faiths  which  demand  the 
acceptance  of  the  supernatural,  the  author  of  Ecce  Homo 
bids  his  brethren  be  of  good  cheer.  As  a  modern  Ulysses 
he  cries,-— 

"  Come,  my  friends, 
It  is  not.  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world." 

There  may  be  no  call  at  once  to  give  up  the  belief  in  a 
heaven  above  and  in  a  life  beyond,  but  it  is  better  to 
aban  on  Christian  dogmatics,  at  least  to  learn  to  do  with 
out  them,  and,  turning  instead  to  many-voiced  nature,  to 
many-sided  man,  to  the  all-embracing,  eternal  universe,  to 
transfer  to  the  worship  of  nature  the  words  of  the  old 
Hebrew  confidence,  "This  god  is  our  God  for  ever  and 
ever  :  He  will  be  our  guide  even  unto  death."  f 

Possessing  this  worship,  life,  although  deprived  of  much 
which  ennobled  it  in  Christianity,  is  still  represented  as 
worth  having.  "  The  happiness  is  not  great,  but  the  variety 

*  See  chapters  i.  and  iii. 
f  Chapter  i,,  p.  22. 
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is.  Life  is  interesting,  if  not  happy.  .  .  .  On  the  whole, 
we  are  sustained  and  reconciled  to  life  by  a  certain  feeling 
of  hope  :  by  a  belief,  resting  upon  real  evidence,  that  things 
improve  and  better  themselves."* 

Positivism  offers  what  it  conceives  to  be  the  only  religion 
which,  in  the  light  of  reason  and  science,  it  is  possible  for 
man  to  accept.  The  author  of  Ecce.  Homo,  contemplating  it 
as  probable  that  a  supernatural  law  must  be  given  up,  that 
the  positions  of  the  Positivist  must  be  accepted,  assures  us 
that  there  will  remain"  a  natural  Christianity  "  capable  of 
interpreting  many  human  aspirations,  that  the  increase  of 
natural  light  is  so  great  as  to  make  it  certain  that  nature 
can  supply  the  stimulation  of  thought  and  feeling  hitherto 
associated  with  that  which  transcends  nature,  and  thus  be 
to  men  a  good  consecrating  and  enriching  this  life.  What 
is  there  to  justify  this  consolation  ? 

No  doubt,  the  picture  of  the  scientist  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  laws  and  energies  of  the  universe  is 
an  interesting  one.  And  it  is  true  that  b}^  such  contempla 
tion  emotions  of  reverence  and  wonder  may  be  excited, 
which  have  a  religious  character  and  exert  a  religious 
influence.  But,  in  the  first  place,  this  is  not  true  of  every 
scientist.  In  the  next  place,  the  emotions  excited  by  the 
study  of  the  world  arc  not  necessarily  of  a  moral  tendency  : 
they  do  not  exercise  the  restraints  and  constraints  which 
we  connect  with  the  idea  of  spiritual  religion.  Farther, 
the  scientist  is  on\y  a  man ;  and  there  arc  needs  and 
cravings  of  the  heart  which  demand  some  more  distinct 
response.  Even  he  has  his  times  of  sorrow  and  trial,  times 
when  the  serenity  of  the  student  fails  him,  and  he  is  over 
whelmed  with  grief  or  pain.  At  such  times,  what  will  the 
synthesis  he  worships  minister  of  help  or  of  comfort  ? 
*  Chapter  iii.,  pp.  65-66 
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And  finally,  every  man  is  not  a  scientist ;  very  lew,  indeed, 
are  they  who  possess  the  concentration  of  mind,  the 
devotion,  the  patience,  which  arc  elements  of  the  scientific 
mind.  And  still  more  scarce  are  they  who  have  the 
opportunity  for  scientific  investigation.  A  religion  for  the 
student  or  the  artist  is  not  the  religion  we  arc  in  search  of. 
We  want  one  which  stands  the  wear  and  tear  of  life, 
which  regards  men  not  through  exceptional  positions  or 
advantages,  but  as  made  of  the  ordinary  stuff  of  humanity, 
as  having  minds  to  be  trained,  characters  to  be  formed, 
carping  cares  to  be  borne,  pressures  of  sorrow7  to  be  helped 
through,  temptations  to  be  overcome.  The  religion  re 
commended  by  the  author  of  Eccc  Homo  is  a  mere  dilettante 
religion. 

The  suspicion  that  it  is  so  haunts  him,  and  gives  an 
indecision  to  the  tone  of  the  volume.  We  are  never  quite 
sure  whether  the  author  recommends  or  only  apologises  for 
the  religion  of  nature.  If  at  one  time  the  language  is 
aglow  with  the  enthusiasm  of  eulogy,  at  another  it  is 
marked  by  only  faint  praise.  As,  for  example,  when  the 
difference  between  the  Christian  and  the  naturalistic  views 
is  thus  expressed  :  "  Christianity  regards  God  as  a  friend  ; 
it  says  that  He  is  Love.  The  other  view  regards  Him  as 
awful,  distant,  inhuman,  yet  not  radically  hostile."  * 
Surely,  the  faith  embodied  in  the  latter  conception  is  not 
one  which  can  evoke  any  constraining  emotion.  It  is  not 
one  which  can  reconcile  a  Christian  believer  to  the  possible 
loss  of  Christianity,  or  can  suggest  that,  in  the  event 
of  this  loss,  the  residuum  of  religion  would  be  worth 
possessing. 

Is  it  possible  to  transfer  the  sentiment  awakened  by 
"  that  glorious  and  fearful  name,"  God,  to  the  unity  which 

*  "Natural  Religion,"  chap,  iii.,  p.  66. 
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is  held  up  as  its  substitute  ?  We  are  told  that  this  unity 
is  "inhuman,  yet  not  radically  hostile."  Professor  Huxley 
tells  another  talc.  He  has  described  nature  as  "a  ruthless 
player,  only  a  small  part  of  whose  play  we  can  apprehend, 
but  who,  if  we  make  a  mistake  with  regard  even  to  that 
part  which  we  do  understand,  crushes  us  without  hesitation 
or  pity."  Which  of  these  apprehensions  is  the  more  trust 
worthy  ?--  that  which  bids  us  watch  a  hostile  strategist,  or 
that  which  bids  us  cling  to  a  beneficent  power  ?  Who  is  to 
interpret?  It  is  no  reply  to  say  that,  according  to  the  one 
apprehension,  nature  is  regarded  as  opposed  to  the  super 
natural,  as  including  all  forces,  including  therefore  man,  and 
consequently  whatsoever  of  tenderness  or  pity  is  in  man; 
whereas  the  other  apprehension  takes  nature  as  opposed  to 
man,  and  as  representative  therefore  of  all  that  is,  minus 
that  which  has  pity  in  its  glance,  minus  the  life  of  humanity. 
Because  when  nature  is  spoken  of  as  Professor  Huxley  speaks 
of  it,  it  is  as  the  sum  of  all  existing  energies,  as  the  totality 
of  the  universe,  mankind  comprehended.  That  which  we 
want  is  that  which  we  do  not  get  from  nature-worshippers 
—a  clear  and  consistent  account  of  the  "relation  of  the 
universe  to  its  human  ideals."  We  do  not  understand  what 
its  face  is  towards  ourselves.  A  Thcist,  much  more  a 
Christian  Theist,  has  an  explanation  which  is  "  not  only 
a  theology  but  the  most  triumphant  of  faiths."  But  this  is 
because  he  reads  the  testimony  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  in  the  light  of  a  revealing  and  harmonizing  truth. 
That  truth  withdrawn,  what  is  there  to  guide  ?  Tenderness 
and  pity  as  between  person  and  person  are  abundant;  but; 
taking  humanity  as  a  whole,  selfishness  is  to  be  reckoned 
on  more  than  compassion.  As  has  already  been  urged,  un 
selfishness  is  the  occasional,  selfishness  is  the  normal  rule 
of  action.  And  the  sacrifices  to  which  love  prompts  are 
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called  out,  in  many  instances,  by  special  appeals,  through 
the  pressure  of  motives  which  would  be  eliminated  if 
natural  religion  only  were  left  to  us.  St.  Francis  made 
himself  "the  brother  of  the  miserable,  and  Fox  and  Penn 
proclaimed  principles  of  peace ;  "  *  but  their  characters 
were  moulded  by  the  sense  of  a  supernatural  love.  It 
was  the  love  of  Christ  which  constrained  them.  But  this 
motive  we  arc  to  suppose  practically  withdrawn.  The 
enthusiastic  devotion  of  the  saint  to  a  cause  wholly  beyond 
self,  the  peculiar  beauty  of  saintlincss,  belongs  to  the  region 
of  the  discredited  supernaturalism.  We  repeat  what  has 
already  been  remarked,  that  a  merely  natural  religion  has 
not  strength  enough  for  the  part  it  is  called  to  fulfil.  A 
theorist,  such  as  the  author  of  Eccc  Homo,  when  estimating 
its  working  power,  looks  on  it — cannot  but  look  on  it — in 
the  depth  and  lustre  of  colouring  which  it  has  received 
through  the  impregnation  of  thought  by  Christian  ideas. 
Whatever  weakens  the  consecrating  influence  takes  a  glory 
from  the  earth.  Every  element  in  the  value  of  life  will  be 
the  sufferer. 

Nay,  more  :  the  motto  selected  for  the  book  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  is,  "We  live  by  admiration." 
Accepting  the  implied  teaching,  how  can  it  be  said  that  a 
mere  nature-unity  is  the  admirable  by  admiration  of  which 
we  can  live  ?  It  is  spoken  of  as  "  a  power  not  myself,  and 
immeasurably  above  myself."  Why  should  this  be  said  ? 
A  great  part  of  this  synthesis—  the  material  world — I  do 
not  hold  to  be  above  me.  I  hold  that  mind  in  me  is 
immeasurably  above  it ;  in  short,  that  I  am  immeasurably 
above  much  of  the  god  set  before  me.  A  consciousness  such 
as  this  is  incompatible  with  a  religious  sense.  Religion  means 

*  "  Natural  Religion,"  chap,  iii.,  p.  69. 
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something  which  my  whole  being  worships  as  supreme, 
and  to  which  the  heart  cannot  say,  "  What  docst  them?" 
Moreover,  where,  in  this  nature-worship,  arc  the  ideals  to 
command  the  homage  of  the  soul  ?  What  is  the  standard 
of  perfection  ?  On  what  principle,  or  by  what  right,  do  we 
distinguish  between  a  higher  and  a  lower  life  ;  between  a 
life  above  to  which  to  aspire,  and  a  life  unworthy  because 
below  the  type  of  a  true  existence  ?  All  types,  all  patterns, 
arc  to  be  found  in  nature.  And  this  is  the  god  which  we 
arc  assured  may  be  a  guide  of  human  hearts  until  death  ! 
Nature  is  man's  friend  when  his  life  receives  its  highest 
direction  from  something  beyond  nature;  when  he  discerns 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  says,  "How  excellent:  is  Thy 
name."  That  invisible  but  most  real  something  gone,  the 
friend  vanishes,  and  a  livid,  colourless  idol  is  found  in  its 
stead. 

The  religion  of  humanity  or  of  nature  asserts  no  less 
emphatically  than  the  theology  which  it  rejects,  that  life 
docs  not  consist  in  an  abundance  of  things,  that  its  worth 
is  essentially  inward,  and  is  realized  in  a  condition  of 
thought  and  a  direction  of  volitional  endeavour  which  takes 
self,  so  to  speak,  out  of  self,  and  connects  it  with  the 
eternal  and  infinite.  For  to  the  Positivist  also  there  is  an 
eternal  and  there  is  an  infinite  ;  and  he  represents  the 
dignity  of  life  as  measured  by  its  attitude  towards  these. 
Our  contention  has  been  that  non-theistic  systems  cannot 
realize  their  own  idea.  We  accept  the  idea,  but  we  assert 
that  they  fail,  and  must  fail  in  adequately  interpreting  it ; 
that  in  their  hands  it  is  starved,  a  stone  being  given 
instead  of  bread.  The  idea  of  life  which  they  assume 
requires  the  living  God.  So  far  as  they  are  in  any  respect 
satisfactory,  this  is  because  they  breathe,  \vhat  in  words 
they  deny — the  feeling  of  God.  As  the  late  Professor  Clerk 
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Maxwell  has  said,  "  Refusing  to  see  the  light  in  His 
light  ;  they  are  inconsistent,  confused,  often  self-contra 
dictory." 

We  pass  from  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  Theistic, 
especial^  the  Christian,  view  of  life  and  its  worth. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

TRUTHS  ESSENTIAL    TO    THE  RIGHT  CONCEPTION 
OF  LIFE. 

"  Tntl /is  t licit  wake 

To  perish  never ; 
WJticJi  neither  listlcssness,  nor  mad  endeavour, 

Nor  man  nor  boy, 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy, 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy'' — WORDSWORTH. 

THE  distinguished  scientist  referred  to  at  the  close  of 
the  previous  chapter  argues  that  every  theory  as  to 
the  creation  of  the  universe  is  unworkable  without  the  idea 
of  God.  We  hold  ourselves  justified  by  the  examination  of 
anti-theistic  theories  in  maintaining  that  every  conception  of 
life  is  unworkable  which  denies  or  ignores  a  supernatural 
reference.  When  the  system  of  thought  is  analysed,  it  will 
be  found  that  all  which  is  elevating  in  its  exposition  of  aims 
implies  that  which  it  formally  disowns;  that  for  all  that 
enriches  the  colouring,  the  picture  is  indebted  to  the  scorned 
and  repudiated  theology.  Apart  from  a  theology,  the  life- 
object  is  dwarfed  and  inadequate,  the  motive-power  is  in 
sufficient  ;  whilst,  for  some  of  the  most  powerful  cravings, 
for  some  of  the  most  potent  moral  factors,  there  is  no  inter 
pretation,  there  is  no  satisfaction.  Religion  is  not  a  mere 
additional  effect  which  imparts  a  certain  intensity  to  the 
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apprehension,  but  may  be  subtracted  without  vital  injury 
to  the  edifice ;  it  is  essential  to  its  stability  and  to  its 
completeness.  A  mere  induction,  a  mere  explanation  of 
facts,  is  not  enough  ;  there  is,  beyond  this,  the  question 
as  to  the  significance  and  the  consequence  of  these  facts, 
and  this  question  leads  into  the  sphere  of  religion.  If  we 
could  suppose  its  absence,  the  best  kind  of  pleasure  would 
lose  its  zest,  the  imagination  would  be  inconceivably  beg 
gared,  a  vast  amount  of  the  most  stimulating  activity  would 
be  withdrawn,  social  relations  would  be  deprived  of  their 
most  sacred  bond,  the  moral  sense  would  be  deadened,  the 
whole  landscape  would  lack  its  most  subtle,  its  all-pervading 
glory.  Pessimisms,  it  has  been  remarked,  cling  to  natural 
religions.  Inevitably  so.  For  the  tendency  is  to  contract 
the  area  of  thought,  to  diminish  the  sum  of  healthful 
and  purifying  force,  to  shrivel  up  the  meaning  of  life. 
Man's  "  hope  is  cut  off,  and  his  trust  becomes  a  mere 
spider's  web.  He  leans  on  his  house,  but  it  shall  not 
stand  ;  he  holds  it  fast,  but  it  shall  not  endure." 

Our  argument  is  :  First,  and  generally,  the  chief  interest 
of  life  is,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  religious  interest.  This 
position  may  be  illustrated  from  many  points.  For  example, 
with  regard  to  the  contention  of  the  Hedonist  that  happiness 
is  the  end  of  all  endeavour,  it  -must  be  remembered  that  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  is  always  modified,  often  seriously 
interfered  with,  by  the  consciousness  that  there  is  a  right 
way  and  that  there  is  a  wrong  way  of  seeking  it ;  that,  in 
short,  being  happy  is  not  simply  an  affair  of  possessions,  but 
is,  in  some  measure,  dependent  on  moral  conditions.  The 
confusion  from  which  Hedonism  can  with  difficulty  keep 
free  is  as  to  the  relative  place  of  the  right  and  the  pleasant, 
whether  it  is  the  pleasant  which  determines  the  right,  or 
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the  right  which  determines  the  pleasant.  But,  practical!)', 
the  matter  solves  itself.  The  mind  refuses  some  forms  of 
pleasure,  even  when  it  recognixes  that  they  arc  agreeable, 
because  its  judgment  is  against  them.  It  brings  in  principle 
as  a  check  on  feeling.  When  it  does  yield  to  the  seductive 
form,  it  knows  that  it  is  opposing  the  voice  of  principle, 
that  it  has  flung  away  the  reins  and  allowed  passion  or 
appetite  a  hurtful  predominance.  The  consciousness  of  a 
true  and  a  false,  a  right  and  a  wrong,  is  a  more  potent 
spring  of  action  than  the  feeling  of  pleasure;  and  this  con 
sciousness  is  religious.  The  satisfaction  of  which  we  are 
aware  when  we  accept  the  true,  the  degradation,  the  loss 
of  self-respect,  which  occurs  when  we  accept  the  false, 
is  something  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  experience.  We 
have  to  account  for  its  being  part  of  the  experience  of  men  ; 
and  the  only  consistent  explanation  is  that  which  traces  in 
it  a  moral  judgment,  forming  a  part  of  the  constitution  of 
the  soul,  and,  as  such,  intimating  connection  with  the 
eternally  right  and  good. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  part  in  Mr.  Mallock's  in 
teresting  book  than  that  in  which  he  demonstrates  ho\v 
much  is  dependent  on  this  judgment  as  to  right  and  wrong. 
Thus,  referring  to  popular  literature,  he  reminds  us  that  love 
is  regarded  as  "  the  crown  of  man's  existence,  that  which 
gives  life  its  highest  quality,  and  under  whose  influence 
earth  seems  to  be  melting  into  and  to  be  almost  joined  with 
heaven."*  But  the  love  of  which  this  can  be  affirmed  is 
not  any  kind  of  love,  but  one  kind.  The  intensity  is  the 
secondary  thing;  the  question  is  not  first,  hoiv  ntucJi,  but 
fiozv  shall  we  love.  There  is  a  sense  of  Tightness  interfused 
with  the  affection.  It  is  the  feeling  of  some  nobility  that  has 
been  scattered  to  the  winds,  some  goodness  that  has  been 
*  "  Is  Life  Worth  Living?"  chap.  v. 
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irreparably  lost,  which  saddens  the  mind  as  it  contemplates 
the  catastrophe  into  which  an  impure  love  precipitates. 
Purity  of  heart  is  that  which  a  good  man  recognizes  as 
essential  to  the  blessedness  of  loving.  And  does  not  this 
purity  imply  an  absolute  moral  standard  ?  In  the  idea  of 
the  Infinitely  Pure  and  Holy,  we  at  once  recognize  the  scat 
of  an  authority  which  the  soul  acknowledges.  But  that 
idea  abstracted,  what  remains?  Mr.  Mallock  points  us  to 
"  the  modern  Parisian  school  for  the  type  of  love  when 
de-religionized."  Theophile  Gauticr  prefers  the  Pagan  Venus 
to  the  Christian  Madonna.  Purity,  mysticism,  melancholy, 
are  regarded  as  three  "  new  maladies  brought  into  our  life 
by  the  Christ.  For  me,"  exclaims  Gautier,  "  I  look  on 
woman  in  the  old  world  manner,  like  a  fair  slave,  made 
only  for  our  pleasure."  Of  course,  against  such  a  view 
every  generous  heart  protests,  the  protest  emphasizing  that 
when  love  is  presented  as  the  sun  of  the  world  of  senti 
ment,  and  a  principal  aim  of  life,  there  is  a  selection  of  one 
out  of  many  kinds  of  love.  But,  on  positivist  lines,  what 
is  the  reason  of  this  selection  ?  Why  is  one  species  con 
demned,  and  another  approved  of?  If  happiness  be  the 
test  of  the  right,  both  arc  admissible,  because  in  both  there 
may  be  the  experience  of  happiness.  If  our  present  con 
sciousness  bound  the  results  of  love,  that  consciousness, 
"  divorced  from  all  future  expectation,  has  no  room  in  it  for 
so  vast  an  interval  as  all  moral  systems  postulate  between 
the  right  love  and  the  wrong." 

It  is  from  the  circle  of  religious  convictions,  therefore, 
that  we  draw,  when  we  attach  an  importance  to  a  special 
type  of  love.  George  Eliot's  "  treasure  of  human  affection  " 
is  not  a  treasure  independent  of  "  any  beliefs  outside  itself." 
It  appeals  to  beliefs  outside  itself.  We  distinguish  it  by 
terms  which  have  an  ethical  significance.  It  is  the  "  sense 
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sublime "  of  a  higher  love  in  which  true  human  love 
endures — of  an  ocean-fulness  of  which  the  currents  in  the 
heart  partake — which  idealizes,  which  elevates  the  tone  of 
affection.  St.  John  has  thus  expressed  it  :  "  Love  is  of  God, 
and  every  one  that  loveth  is  born  of  God  and  knoweth  God." 
Similarly,  when  we  analyse  that  noblest  of  mental  desires 
— the  desire  for  truth — we  see  how  necessary  to  it  is  the 
conception  of  God.  Truth  is  the  object  specially  claimed 
for  devotion  by  the  Positive  school.  It  is  their  pearl  of 
great  price.  "  The  gladness  of  true  heroism,"  they  exclaim, 
"  visits  the  heart  of  him  who  says  I  covet  truth."  But  what 
is  that  of  which  they  speak  ?  It  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  accuracy  of  statement,  or  correctness  of  observation. 
The  obligation  to  be  accurate  and  correct  is  a  duty  felt  to  be 
owed  to  truth  ;  and  the  satisfaction  in  such  accuracy  and 
correctness  is  because  the  duty  has  been  discharged.  It  is 
something  which  appeals  to  us,  apart  from  all  consideration 
of  pleasure.  We  are  happy  when  wre  obey  its  behest,  but 
we  are  called  to  obey  its  behest  without  reference  to 
happiness, -- -nay,  sometimes  the  reverence  which  it  exacts 
demands  the  sacrifice  of  pleasure.  Now,  whence  that 
supreme  authority  which  we  thus  accord  to  truth  ?  The 
authority  is  not  in  itself,  but  beyond  itself.  Itself  is  intel- 
legible  only  when  its  object  is  discerned.  The  enforcement 
of  the  right  of  truth  to  rule  is  the  consciousness  that  there  is 
a  power,  a  law,  whose  voice  is  the  harmony  of  the  world  ; 
and  with  which  we  are  in  communion.  Is  this  enforcement 
nature  ?  But  nature  has  no  morality.  There  is  neither 
right  nor  wrong  with  it.  It  has  a  place  for  all  sorts 
of  things.  It  neither  smiles  nor  weeps.  Rather,  it  both 
smiles  and  weeps.  Its  aspect  is  ever  varying.  It  has  no 
character.  It  is  both  cruel  and  tender.  It  is  everything — 
all  things.  Is  the  enforcement  humanity  ?  But  humanity, 
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also,  is  a  mere  generalization.  It  is  a  composite  of  all  kinds 
of  persons,  all  types  of  feeling.  If  it  is  neither  nature  nor 
humanity,  what  then  ?  Professor  Tyndall  says  that  the 
power  manifested  in  the  universe  declines  all  intellectual 
manipulation,  that  he  dare  not,  save  poetically,  use  the  pro 
noun  He,  that  he  dare  not  call  it  a  mind,  that  he  refuses 
even  to  call  it  a  cause.  But  this  is  an  extravagance  of 
modesty.  We  may  refrain  from  intellectually  manipulat 
ing  the  conception  of  the  Eternal,  whilst  intellectually  we 
apprehend  it.  We  cannot  by  searching  find  out  the 
Almighty,  yet  as  St.  Augustine  remarks,  we  may  be 
"  content  in  not  discovering  to  discover  Him."  The 
mystery  will  remain  a  mystery,  even  although  we  speak  of 
mind  ;  but  in  speaking  of  mind,  we  express  that  which  does 
not  distort,  but  interprets  the  voice,  both  of  nature  without 
and  conscience  within.  The  only  measure  of  truth  is  the 
mind  of  God.  To  speak  of  the  sacredness  of  truth  is  to 
appeal  to  this  mind.  Otherwise,  the  language  is  unintel 
ligible.  It  has  a  meaning  only  when  it  is  felt  to  be  the 
echo  of  the  declaration  "  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather 
than  man." 

And  this  is  "  the  gladness  of  the  true  heroism."  "  When," 
says  a  thoughtful  writer,  "  in  a  time  of  perplexity  and  tempta 
tion,  you  say,  '  '  will  do  the  right  thing,  then,  let  come  on 
what  may,'  what  is  the  secret  of  the  strange,  stern  joy 
you  feel  ?  When,  in  painful  doubt,  you  say  to  timid 
teachers,  l  Don't  talk  of  safety  and  prudence,  tell  us  only 
the  truth,'  what  is  the  inspiration  of  your  strong  desire  ? 
When  you  have  for  once,  in  secret  and  unpraised,  made  an 
unreserved  sacrifice  of  yourself  for  a  cause  that  touched  your 
hearts,  what  was  the  balm  that  dropped  into  your  soul,  and 
made  a  holier  peace  than  you  had  ever  known  ?  I  am 
persuaded  that  were  it  not  incongruous  even  to  think  of 
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self-scrutiny  in  such  exalted  moments,  you  would  feel  that 
the  secret  of  this  spiritual  glory  was  a  sense  of  oneness 
with  an  order  grander  than  material  laws,  with  an  all- 
pervading  life  in  which  for  ever  all  is  well,  with  an  all- 
embracing  love  to  be  at  one  with  which  is  the  heart's  final 
joy."* 

The  two  tests  now  considered — love,  and  the  desire  for 
truth  --may  be  held  as  sufficient  proof  of  the  position  which 
has  been  taken,  that  the  chief  interest  of  life  is  a  religious 
interest.  Our  contention  has  been,  that  when  life  is  sepa 
rated  from  faith,  it  loses  the  power  and  elements  of  its  worth  ; 
that  in  proportion  to  the  reality  of  faith  in  God  will  be  the 
perception  of  its  higher  meaning,  and  the  sense  of  its 
higher  purpose.  For  the  most  part,  the  mind  does  not 
require  argument  as  to  this.  It  is  realized  intuitively. 
"The  heart  has  reasons  which  the  reason  docs  not  always 
apprehend."  Dr.  Arnold,  in  a  letter  regarding  a  person 
holding  atheistical  opinions,  says  that  he  believes  conscien 
tious  Atheism  not  to  exist.  "  I  am  satisfied,"  he  adds,  u  that 
a  good  man's  goodness  will  save  him  from  unbelief,  though 
not  from  the  miser}7  of  a  scanty  faith.  The  idea  of  God 
being  no  other  than  a  combination  of  all  the  highest 
excellences  that  we  can  conceive,  it  is  so  delightful  to 
a  good  and  sound  mind  that  it  is  misery  to  part  with  it, 
and  such  a  mind,  if  it  cannot  discern  Gocl  clearly,  concludes 
that  the  fault  is  in  itself — that  it  cannot  yet  reach  to  God, 
not  that  God  does  not  exist. "t  We  have  arrived  at  sub 
stantially  the  same  conclusion.  In  view  of  the  facts  of  life 
— of  the  vast  difference  in  the  estimate  of  these  facts  which 
the  relinquishment  of  the  idea  of  Gocl  involves — to  "a  good 
and  sound  mind  "  such  a  relinquishment  would  be  agony 

*   "  New  Theories  and  the  Old  Faiths."  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Ficton.  p.  40. 
t  "  Arnold's  Life  and  Correspondence."  p.  249. 
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unspeakable.  Through  doubt,  it  may  be  darkness,  the  soul 
will  speak --"With  Thee,  C)  Eternal,  is  the  Fountain  of 
Life,  and  in  Thy  light  shall  we  sec  light." 

But  farther  and  more  particularly,  the  importance  of  life, 
the  value  of  personal  being,  is  immeasurably  enhanced,  it 
not  determined  by  the  conception  of  personal  immortality. 
Even  those  who  attach  most  weight  to  the  "generic  con 
sciousness  of  the  race,"  acknowledge  that  there  is  an 
individuality  and  isolation  in  the  feeling  of  men,  that 
individuality  or  isolation  which  we  signify  when  we  speak 
of  the  soul.  Hence  the  idea  which  has  haunted  the  breast 
of  man,  that  in  some  form  personality  survives  death.  It  is 
impossible  to  state  in  precise  terms  the  belief  of  Buddhism 
as  to  Nirvana ;  but  whether  or  not  the  view  given  in  a  pre 
vious  page  is  correct,  the  very  confusion  which  surrounds  the 
belief  is  an  evidence  of  the  reluctance  of  the  mind  to  entertain 
the  thought  of  non-existence,  of  the  prevalence  of  the  senti 
ment  that  personality  involves  that  which  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  mere  non-existence.  And  the  fact  remains,  that  the 
absence  of  the  notion  of  immortality  in  any  people  is  the 
sign  of  an  abnormally  imperfect  stage  of  intelligence  ;  that, 
where  humanizing  influences  have  developed,  this  notion  is 
found,  although  sometimes  in  forms  vague  and  confused. 

The  Positivist  maintains  that  it  belongs  to  the  theological 
era;  that  it  has  been  gradually  eliminated  from  thought 
among  civilized  peoples  in  the  metaphysical  period,  and 
now  is  disappearing  from  the  category  of  operative  con 
victions  through  the  light  of  the  Positive  philosophy.  He 
argues  that  an  everlasting  individuality  is  the  mistake  into 
which  the  mind  has  fallen,  the  illusion  in  which  it  has  been 
nurtured  by  priests  and  theologies,  but  that  now  the  truth 
thus  distorted  has  been  declared,  and  this  truth  is,  the  sense 
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of  an  everlasting  universe  and  of  an  everlasting  humanity. 
We  need  not  here  and  now  discuss  the  theory  as  to  the  world 
epochs.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  its  untenableness. 
But  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  reply  that  the 
mind  has  not  fallen  into  the  mistake  charged  against  it. 
The  belief  or  presentiment  of  a  future  for  the  individual 
is  entirely  different  fromt  lie  sense  of  the  duration  of  the 
world  and  the  hope  of  the  progress  of  humanity.  Its 
sources  are  different,  its  incitements  and  sustenances  are 
different.  It  may  be  added  that  he  who  believes  the  race 
to  be  imperishable,  and  believes  himself  to  be  the  member 
of  an  imperishable  race,  will  scarcely  be  able  to  separate  his 
life  from  its  life;  in  its  continued  being  he  will  feel  him 
self  somehow  a  sharer  also. 

Bishop  Butler  has  remarked  that  "a  proof,  even  a  de 
monstrative  one,  of  a  future  life  would  not  be  a  proof  of 
religion.  For  that  we  arc  to  live  hereafter  is  just  as  recon 
cilable  with  the  scheme  of  Atheism,  and  as  well  to  be 
accounted  for  by  it,  as  that  we  are  now  alive  is."*  The 
justice  of  this  observation  is  substantiated  by  a  curious 
division  in  the  ranks  of  Positivism.  All  Positivists,  it 
would  seem,  are  not  agreed  in  the  rejection,  even  on  Positive 
principles,  of  the  notion  of  immortality.  In  a  work  recently 
published,  entitled  "Attempts  at  Faith,"  Mr.  St.  George 
Stocks  renounces  Theism  as  "inadequate  and  unsupported," 
as  a  hypothesis  which  "  instead  of  reconciling  moral  diffi 
culties  simply  adds  one  more  to  the  number."  But,  re 
nouncing  Theism,  the  author  conjectures  that  there  will  be 
the  endless  evolution  of  a  life  different  from  that  lived  on 
the  earth,  yet  developed  from  the  physical  organisation 
which  is  dissolved.  Mind  has  no  higher  genesis  than  the 
combination  of  elements  which  we  call  the  body;  mind 
"Analogy  of  Religion,"  chap.  i. 
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passes,  at  death,  into  a  new  mode  and  under  new  forms 
of  sustenance.  It  remains  for  ever  an  entity;  "one,"  as 
Jean  Paul  Richter  says,  "of  a  gay,  transient  air-people, 
stretching  out  its  short  wings  between  the  sky  and  the 
earth,"  and  occasionally,  by  responsive  raps  or  otherwise, 
communicating  with  the  dull,  lifeless  people  of  earth. 

We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  controvert  a 
view  of  the  future  utterly  dismal,  if  it  were  not  utterly 
grotesque,  and  as  unsupported  even  by  probabilities  as  it  is 
dismal  and  grotesque.  Speaking  generally  of  the  idea  of 
"  immortality  without  God,"  it  is  one  from  which  all  that 
is  healthy  in  human  nature  revolts.  A  destiny  uncontrolled 
by  any  everlasting  tenderness,  by  any  infinite  wisdom  ;  a 
mere  existence  in  which  the  mixture  of  the  present  time 
in  character  and  temperament  is  perpetuated  ;  an  endless 
evolution  into  that  of  which  there  is  no  means  of  even  con 
ceiving — in  some  "wide,  grey,  lamplcss,  deep,  unpeopled 
world," — is  of  all  apprehensions  the  most  cheerless,  in  some 
aspects  the  most  fearful.  Atheism  may  have  its  doctrine 
of  a  future  life  ;  but  no  belief  can  be  a  spring  of  blessedness, 
can  healthily  stimulate  human  action,  which  is  divorced 
from  faith  in  an  Eternal  Will  of  love  and  goodness,  of  whom 
and  through  whom  and  to  whom  are  all  things  ! 

Now,  it  is  admitted  by  candid  Hedonists  that  the  loss  of 
a  firm  and  rational  assurance  of  everlasting  life  is  one  which 
cannot  be  made  good  "  by  any  new  idea  of  services  to  col 
lective  humanity."  When,  admitting  this,  they  remind  us 
at  the  same  time,  that  although  the  evanescence  of  life  takes 
from  its  value  as  a  whole,  it  enhances  the  value  of  its  suc 
cessive  parts,  makes  the  moments  more  precious,  disposes 
the  mind  to  make  the  utmost  of  each  resource  or  possibility 
of  happiness,  and  to  quicken  and  renew  a  flagging  interest 
in  the  world  by  imagining  the  progress  of  man  in  the 
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future ;  when  thus  they  dwell  on  the  additional  tenacity 
given  to  the  hold  on  the  world,  and  the  things  of  the 
world,  we  can  discern  in  this  an  eager  clutching  at  the 
crumbs  of  comfort  which  fall  from  the  table  whence  the 
substance  of  the  comfort  has  been  removed.*  The  hold 
may  be  tenacious,  but  the  result  is  almost  certainly  a 
worldliness  which  is  unfavourable  to  the  full  play  of  the 
feelings  of  benevolence  and  sympathy.  Nor  is  the  idea 
of  the  progress  of  mankind  one  sufficiently  near,  inward, 
and  attractive  to  counteract  the  narrowing  influence. 
As  well  imagine  that  a  farthing  can  be  converted  into  a 
sovereign  by  some  process  of  scouring,  as  imagine  that 
the  generality  of  men,  living  for  the  present,  with  no  look 
above  and  no  look  beyond,  living  to  snatch  the  utmost 
of  pleasure  which  the  passing  hour  can  furnish,  will  be 
made  noble  and  grand  in  their  action  by  the  contemplation 
of  some  indefinite  and  indefinable  gain  "  to  generations  yet 
unborn." 

True,  the  retort  on  the  Thcist  is  that  the  prominence 
which  he  gives  to  the  life  hereafter  tends  to  degrade  reli 
gion  by  inviting  men  to  regulate  their  conduct  on  mere 
prudential  principles,  and  thus  taking  from  the  love  of  God, 
of  virtue,  of  truth,  for  its  own  sake.  Hut  an  argument  such 
as  this  is  based  on  a  misconception.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  the  language  often  employed  by  Theists  gives  a  pre 
text  for  the  charge.  In  the  truly  religious  mind,  however, 
the  apprehension  of  the  future  is  always  associated  with  faith 
in  God.  It  is  the  faith  in  God  which  gives  the  tone  to  the 
conduct,  which  is  the  source  of  all  that  inspires  and  elevates. 
The  reward  is  the  enjoyment  of  Him  for  ever.  Where  there 
is  genuine  piety,  there  is  no  calculation  of  probabilities,  no 
preference  of  a  mode  of  action  because  it  seems  the  safer 
*  See  Sully 's  "  Pessimism,"  pp.  320-323. 
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for  the  world  to  conic;  the  one  constraint  is  the  will  of 
Him  who  is  loved,  in  whose  presence  is  the  fulness  of  joy, 
at  whose  right  hand  arc  the  pleasures  for  evermore.  The 
prospect  of  the  soul  is  not  a  mere  eternal  happiness,  but 
an  eternal  bliss  in  the  light  and  fellowship  of  God.  And, 
besides,  if  it  be  denied  that,  where  the  element  of  personal 
blessedness  enters,  there  can  be  the  sublimity  of  a  disinter 
ested  devotion,  the  same  reasoning  is  equally  conclusive 
against  any  view  which  identifies  the  individual  good  with 
the  general  good.  For  every  such  view  supposes  a  felicity 
experienced  by  the  person  ;  would  its  advocates  allow  that 
this  supposition  vitiates  the  pursuit  after  the  good  ?  To  be 
perfectly  apart  from  even  the  suspicion  that  the  feeling  of 
a  gain  influences  the  mind,  they  ought  to  make  themselves 
miserable,  or  in  some  way  set  themselves  free  from  the 
happiness  which  the  altruism  yields.  But,  indeed,  there 
can  be  no  apprehension  or  measurement  of  a  general  good 
without  the  sense  of  a  personal.  We  can  infer  what  the 
general  must  be  only  from  our  consciousness  of  the  personal  ; 
and  it  is  the  expectation  of  a  bliss  to  be  realized  which 
stimulates  all  virtuous  action.  When  through  this  expecta 
tion  the  mind  reaches  to  what  is  intrinsically  pure  and 
blessed,  there  is  no  feeling  of  a  vicious  self-love. 

Let  it  be  assumed,  then,  that  the  question  as  to  personal 
immortality  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  conception  of  life  ; 
one  which  is  not  merely  an  element  in  the  estimate  of  its 
worth,  but  is  indeed,  in  the  words  of  Pascal,  "  vital  to  the 
whole  of  existence."  It  is  not  possible  exactly  to  measure  its 
influence  on  thought  and  feeling,  because  it  affects  the  fibre 
of  all  thought  and  feeling.  It  is  not  to  be  traced  so  much  in 
distinct  apprehensions  or  convictions  as  in  a  certain  attitude 
of  soul  which  it  forms  and  sustains. 

Take  two  illustrations. 
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Every  person  feels  that  there  arc  facts — occurrences,  social 
arrangements,  the  befallings  of  individual  destiny,  and  the 
like— which  it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  truth 
of  an  absolutely  perfect  administration  of  the  universe. 
Now,  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  these  perplexi 
ties  arc  removed  by  the  assurance  of  a  future  life.  Let  the 
assurance  be  ever  so  bright,  there  remain  questionings  too 
obstinate  to  be  set  aside, — questionings  which  arc  part  of 
the  trial  of  faith.  But  when  it  is  felt  that  the  present  is 
only  as  a  moment  in  the  eternity  which  enwraps  human 
existence,  there  is  a  relief  from  pressure  which,  if  not  over 
whelming,  imparts  a  hardness  and  bitterness  to  the  temper. 
Then,  there  is  always  the  prospect  of  an  adjustment  of  ine 
qualities,  and  a  vindication  of  the  right ;  there  is  room  for  the 
thought  that  "  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  that 
which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away."  How  potential  in 
the  sustenance  of  a  patient  and  hopeful  spirit  such  a  prospect 
is  may  be  inferred  from  the  fierceness  with  which  men 
oppose  it  whose  object  is  to  enkindle  class  animosities,  to 
rouse  the  poor  in  this  world  to  rebellion  against  the  condi 
tions  of  their  lot.  As  a  thoughtful  writer  observes,  "  Those 
who  propagate  revolutionary  doctrines  try  hard  to  eradicate 
all  religious  belief,  because  they  feel  that  the  best  way  to 
bring  the  people  to  revolt  is  to  take  from  those  who  have 
been  refused  justice  here  the  hope  of  it  in  another  world."* 

The  loss  of  faith  in  an  everlasting  life  is  an  incalculable 
subtraction  from  all  that  comforts  and  strengthens  in  the 
faculty  of  endurance.  Driven  back  only  on  the  seen  and 
temporal,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  a  sullen  despon 
dency,  at  least  a  cheerless  stoicism  in  temper,  is  engendered. 
What  is  there  to  brighten  the  dark  and  cloudy  day  ? 
Philosophy  is  well  in  its  time  and  way,  but  it  is  too  cold  and 
*  Contcniporaiy  Review,  April  1883,  Art.  "Socialism." 
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abstract  for  the  hour  when  "  deep  answers  unto  deep."  In 
great  sorrow,  it  is  the  hand  of  a  Divine  Friend  that  is 
craved,  it  is  the  vision  of  a  Father's  house  where  all  is  peace 
and  all  is  pure  which  consoles.  What  we  need  then  is  a 
support  which  brings  us  so  into  contact  with  a  weight  of 
glory  that  the  affliction  even  when  heavy  shall  seem  to  be 
light,  and,  however  long  in  duration,  shall  represent  only  the 
beat  of  a  pendulum.  Set  aside  the  faith  and  the  hope  of 
the  Christian,  and  wrhat  can  supply  their  place  ?  The  highest 
wisdoms,  as  compared  with  them,  arc  but  poor  wasted 
threads  which  are  unable  to  hold  heart  and  mind  together. 
Nay,  we  need  not  limit  our  contemplation  to  the  more 
marked  times  of  pain.  In  the  world  about  us,  and  in  our  own 
experience,  there  are  the  tokens  of  incomplctcd  life  and  un 
finished  work.  The  end  of  all  perfection  can  be  seen  ;  but, 
beyond  what  is  seen,  there  is  a  promise  of  perfection  which 
is  never  fulfilled.  The  entire  creation,  in  the  view  of  the 
Apostle, — and  it  is  a  view  with  a  deep  sight  into  the  heart  of 
things, — is  subject  to  vanity,  although  subject  in  hope.  And 
"we  ourselves  groan  within  ourselves."  A  human  soul  is 
great,  but  the  greater  it  is,  the  more  it  is  aware  of  conditions 
which  impede  its  action.  It  never  realizes  the  fulness  ol 
either  desire  or  capacity.  There  is  a  magnificence  of  idcn, 
a  vastness  in  the  outline,  a  prodigality  of  imagination,  a 
width  in  the  laying  out  of  the  energy  of  man,  which —  hope 
of  a  perfect  }ret  to  come  having  been  removed — remains 
unaccounted  for.  The  hope  vivid,  we  can  afford  to  wait. 
He  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste.  lie  is  content  to 
tarry  the  Lord's  leisure,  and  in  patience  to  possess  his  soul. 
Farther,  the  belief  that  life  is  more  than  death,  is  not 
only  an  inspiration  to  patience,  it  is  a  constant  spring  ol 
activity.  So  much  is  conceded  by  those  who  bid  us  abandon 
the  belief;  for  the  charge  which  they  bring  against  it  is  that 
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it  tends  to  withdraw  interest  from  the  world  of  fact  to  the 
world  of  hope,  and  thus  to  diminish  the  force  \vhich  is 
brought  to  bear  on  the  duties  that  are  owed  to  humanity. 
The  charge  may  be  admitted  so  far  :  admitted  only  that,  in 
the  accusation  which  it  makes,  it  may  be  denied.  Un 
doubtedly,  the  unseen  when  spiritually  beheld  becomes  a 
home  of  thought  and  affection.  And  the  effect  of  an  earnest 
reference  to  what  we  shall  be  docs  tend  to  moderate  the 
attachment  to  the  world  that  is  felt  to  be  passing.  But  it  is 
an  utter  perversion  of  truth  to  insinuate  that  this  unworldli- 
ness  is  virtually  a  depreciation  of  objects  and  interest  which 
connect  us  with  the  universe  and  writh  our  fellow-men.  It 
only  separates  these  objects  and  interests  from  a  mere 
carthlincss  of  feeling  and  selfishness  of  motive.  It  makes 
them  more  distinct  ;  it  magnifies  every  legitimate  aim  ;  it 
imparts  a  character  of  greatness  even  to  what  might  be 
reckoned  of  minor  consequence,  when  it  sets  them,  as  it  sets 
all  life,  in  the  light  of  the  world  to  come.  If  the  form  of  the 
belief  were  that  the  present  and  the  future  have  no  direct 
relations,  that  they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
bridgeless  chasm,  then  the  more  ardent  the  expectation  of 
the  latter,  the  more  complete  would  be  the  withdrawal  of 
heart  and  purpose  from  the  other.  But  this  is  not  the  form 
of  the  Christian  or  of  any  rational  confidence.  The  person 
after  death  is  one  and  the  same  as  the  person  before  death. 
Whatever  contributes  to  character,  whatever  develops  or 
disciplines  character,  nay,  whatever  even  makes  a  sensation 
or  affects  the  consciousness,  is  held  to  be  everlastingly 
influential.  The  life  here  is  the  germ  and  potency  of  the 
life  hereafter.  A  true  man's  interests  in  the  time-state  are 
his  interests,  divested  of  what  is  local  and  earthly,  in  the 
timeless  state. 

Therefore,    whilst    the    hope   of   immortal    being   dwarfs 
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many  of  the  objects  which  bulk  so  largely  in  the  view  ot 
one  who  lives  only  for  the  day,  and  takes  from  the  avidity 
with  which  the  satisfactions  that  have  no  range  beyond 
self-gratification  arc  sought,  it  stimulates  the  zeal  with 
which  all  that  belongs  to  the  substance  of  man's  inheritance 
is  contemplated  and  pursued.  All  that  relates  to  character 
is  invested  with  a  new  importance.  The  fleeting  hours 
arc  seen  to  be  laden  with  treasures  of  countless  price. 
Each  hour— fleeting  though  it  be — is  included  in  a  plan  ot 
existence  which  extends  beyond  the  utmost  limits  of  thought  ; 
and  to  realize  what  each  contains,  and  may  yield  in  the 
education  of  the  life,  is  the  responsibility  of  which  we  are 
continually  reminded.  The  meaning  attachable  to  the 
whole  is  reflected  in  every  part  of  the  whole,  and  the  ex 
hortation  ever  sounding  in  the  ear  is  "to  do,  not  dream 
noble  things,  and  so  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  for  ever 
one  grand  sweet  song." 

There  is  a  third  conception,  closely  connected  with  those 
already  considered,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  essential 
factor  of  that  view  of  life  which  identifies  the  good  of  man 
with  inward  blessedness.  What  is  the  unseen  which  we 
postulate  in  the  thought  of  God  as  the  source  of  vital 
power,  and  into  which,  in  the  thought  of  immortality,  we 
suppose  that  the  human  self  passes  at  death  ?  Is  there 
any  substance  for  the  popular  notion  of  heaven  ?  What  is 
that  substance  ?  Is  there  a  supernatural  order  of  exist 
ence  ;  and  if  so,  what  is  our  interest  in  it  ? 

The  Agnostic,  of  course,  regards  all  such  questionings  as 
idle,  seeing  that  they  lie  outside  the  domain  of  the  know- 
able.  This  is  too  summary  by  far.  If  there  were  no  inti 
mations  of  reason  concerning  a  realm  beyond  the  visible, 
which  a  rational  faith  crowns  by  its  solemn  "  yea  and  amen," 
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the  judgment  of  Agnosticism  might  have  some  weight. 
But  it  is  far  otherwise.  Science  admits  the  possibility,  nay 
it  even  insists  on  the  necessity  of  "  a  correlative  and  comple 
ment  "  to  the  universe  in  the  unseen  ;  otherwise,  it  is  bound 
to  admit  that  the  waste  of  the  energy  of  light  and  heat,  the 
waste  of  many  kinds  of  force,  is  inexplicable.*  And  the  phe 
nomena  of  life,  carefully  studied,  point  to  the  same  conclu 
sion.  Life  may  be  regarded  as  "  the  property  of  protoplasm,'' 
but  how  came  protoplasm  to  possess  this  property  ?— whence 
the  complexities  which  are  signified  in  it?  Whence  the  adap 
tations,  the  tokens  of  purpose  which  it  exhibits  ?  Professor 
Clerk  Maxwell  argues  that  "  the  formation  of  the  molecule 
is  an  event  not  belonging  to  the  order  of  nature  to  which 
we  belong." 't  In  other  words,  conceding  the  utmost  that  is 
demanded  by  physicists  as  to  atoms  and  their  infinitesi- 
malness,  the  atom  is  a  result  whose  cause  is  spiritual,  at 
least  supersensible;  it  is  the  token  of  an  energy  proceeding 
fnun  without  the  world  into  the  world.  And,  apart  from 
the  physical  basis  of  life,  independently  of  materialistic  or 
spiritualistic  theories,  there  are  mental  and  moral  traits 
which  baffle  the  efforts  of  any  chemist  of  human  nature, 
which  refer  us  to  some  higher  system  of  forces.  The 
world,  indeed,  is  charged  with  suggestions  to  the  effect  that 
"  the  visible  universe  cannot  comprehend  the  whole  works 
of  God,  that  it  forms  only  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  that 
stupendous  whole  which  alone  is  entitled  to  be  called  the 
universe."  J 

There  are,  consequently,  no  a  priori  objections  to  the  idea 
of  some  organized  system,  beyond  sense,  transcending  the 

*   See    '-The    Unseen    Universe,"    by    Professors  Tait   and    Balfour 
Stewart. 

f   Encyclopedia  ftritannica,  Art.  "Atoms." 
t   "  Unseen  Universe,"  p.  66. 
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nature  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Now,  to  realise  the 
full  significance  of  life,  we  must  have  regard  to  this  super 
natural  order.  Life  cannot  be  understood  without  the  dis 
cernment  of  the  ends  in  which  its  hope  and  its  energy  alike 
arc  consummated ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  structure  of  exist 
ence  extends  to  the  unseen,  this  end  can  be  understood 
only  through  the  contemplation  of  the  completing,  corre 
lative  sphere.  Certainly,  it  is  in  so  far  as  we  behold  things 
unseen  and  eternal  that  life  becomes  instinct  with  a  divine 
consciousness,  and  is  rendered  the  expression  of  a  divine 
purpose. 

Here  we  touch  the  claim  which  Christianity  makes  on 
our  faith.  It  accepts  as  a  first  principle  which  needs  only 
to  be  asserted,  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of 
things  which  appear,  that  "in  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth."  But  that  which  "it  specially  de 
monstrates  is  the  truth  of  a  kingdom  of  Gocl ;  not  a  mere 
system  of  forces,  but  a  redemptive  order  active  in  and 
among  material  laws  and  agencies.  The  supernatural  is 
more  than  the  merely  supernatural.  To  the  unseen  belong 
the  higher,  nobler  powers  -the  energies  that  arc  seeking  to 
accomplish  the  will  of  infinite  love.  Christianity  has  its 
rendering  of  the  world's  genesis  in  the  first  sentence  of 
St.  John  :  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
was  with  God,  and  was  God.  All  things  were  made  by 
Him."  Nature  is  thus  the  manifestation  of  the  Eternal 
Word,  in  whom  the  thought  of  God  is  articulated.  And 
who  this  Word  is  we  know,  for  "  the  Word  was  made  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us."  Creation — and  it  matters  not  whether 
we  regard  the  world  as  having  come  directly  from  the  hand 
of  God,  or  as  the  gradual  development  of  a  primordial 
germ— -is  the  voice  of  the  Word;  it  speaks  to  us  continually 
of  a  will  to  bless,  even  that  will  which  was  declared  in 
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Christ.  And,  beyond  creation  and  the  created  systems,  we 
are  reminded  of  a  spiritual  kingdom;  the  heaven  to  which 
the  human  soul  has  been  pointed  as  the  special  dwelling  of 
its  Father — "our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven."  Jesus  came 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom.  He  Himself  is  its 
apocalypse.  It  is  in  this  kingdom  that  we  recognize  the 
mind  and  character  of  God.  Seeing  what  it  is,  we  see 
our  true  place,  responsibility,  and  privilege.  For  to  it  we 
are  called — its  citizens  because  sons  of  God,  partakers  of 
His  holiness.  And  when  the  present  limitations  of  activity 
fall  away,  life  is  represented  as  entering  into  higher  forms 
of  relation  to  this  kingdom,  as  "  clothed  upon  with  the 
house  which  is  from  heaven." 

To  trace  the  answer  which  Christianity,  as  the  revelation 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  returns  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
value  of  life,  is  the  part  of  our  task  which  remains.  In  the 
chapter  now  closed  we  have  stated  the  conclusions  esta 
blished  by  the  previous  survey  as  to  the  indispensable 
features  of  an  adequate  thcoiy  of  existence.  These  features 
form  the  basis  of  the  Christian  answer. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

THE  REVELATION  OF  LIFE  AND  IMMORTALITY. 

"  God  said,  Let  there  be  Light :  and  there  was  //;•///." 

HRISTIANITY  claims  to  be  a  Divine  Revelation.  It 
offers  itself  to  men  as  the  light  in  which  they  can 
interpret  the  characters  written  "with  sympathetic  ink"  in 
their  consciences,  and  by  which  they  can  discern  the  will  of 
God  for  their  salvation.  And  this,  because  it  is  distinctly 
and  emphatically  a  revelation,  not  merely  confirming  what 
is  true  in  natural  religion,  and  enforcing  the  great  laws  of 
morality,  but  manifesting  things  which  eye  has  not  seen 
nor  ear  heard.  The  realities  of  the  eternal  world  are  de 
clared  ;  the  heavens  are  opened,  and  the  angels  of  God 
ascend  and  descend  on  the  Son  of  Man. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  volume  to  present 
the  evidences  by  which  this  claim  is  substantiated.  But 
the  highest  kind  of  evidence — the  internal — will  be  set 
before  us  when  we  consider  what  is  implied  in  the  idea  of 
the  Christian  revelation,  wherein  it  culminates,  and  what 
it  unfolds  as  the  life  worth  living. 

The  case  for  Christianity  must  not  be  over-stated.  Chris 
tianity  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  explanation  of  all  diffi 
culties  connected  with  the  order  of  the  universe.  There  is  no 
specific  Theodicy  in  the  New  Testament,  no  attempt  to  remove 
apparent  contradictions,  or  to  solve  the  perplexities  which 
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embarrass  the  action  of  faith.  Milton  represents  a  company 
of  fallen  angels  as  sitting  apart  "  on  a  hill  retired/'  and  rea 
soning  on  fate  and  free  will.  No  such  presences  are  found 
in  the  Bible;  seldom  are  reasonings  on  such  mysteries 
given  in  its  pages.  It  is  occupied  with  verities  divine  and 
human,  but  it  acknowledges,  without  suggesting  any  mode 
of  reconciling,  both  the  Divine  Will  as  sovereign,  and  the 
human  will  as  free;  the  one  sovereign  in  spite  of  evil,  and 
the  other  free  notwithstanding  that  it  is  "God  who  workcth 
in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure."  The 
Spirit  search cth  all  things,  but  it  does  not  explain  all  things. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  problems  referred  to  are 
not  made  by,  or  peculiar  to,  religion  and  religious  belief. 
They  are  not  caused  by  faith,  faith  is  exercised  in  spite  of 
them,  and  its  mission  is  to  uphold  the  soul  in  the  trial  of 
its  steadfastness  which  they  impose.  We  do  not  escape 
them  by  the  abandonment  of  trust  in  the  living  God,  nay, 
the  abandonment  of  this  trust  binds  us  hand  and  loot  to 
them  ;  leaves  us  with  no  elevation  of  view,  and  no  relief 
from  their  pressure.  As  we  have  already  seen,  when  reli 
gious  trust  is  absent  from  the  mind,  the  tcndenc}^  is  to  a 
deadening  hopelessness  of  feeling.  The  effect  of  Christianity 
when  received,  is  not  to  solve  the  insoluble,  but  to  raise  the 
inner  eye  to  the  contemplation  of  God  Himself,  and  shed 
the  light  of  His  love  into  the  darkened  labyrinth  of  life. 

Revelation  is  a  word  which  may  be  used  in  a  more 
general  and  in  a  more  special  sense  ;  and  many  confusions 
are  occasioned  by  the  failure  to  discriminate  between  these 
uses.  Whatsoever  manifests  God  is  a  revelation  of  Him. 
"The  heavens,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "declare  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  His  handiwork."  Nature 
is  the  picture  of  Him  "of  whom,  and  through  whom,  and 
to  whom,  are  all  things."  There  are  unveilings  of  His 
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beauty,  and  echoes  of  His  voice  in  the  world  without,  and 
there  is  a  testimony  for  God  in  the  conscience  of  man 
within.  If  the  heart  were  only  pure,  we  should  see  Him, 
hear  Him,  everywhere,  for  — 

"  There  is  a  book  who  runs  may  read, 

Which  heavenly  truth  imparts  ; 
And  all  the  lore  its  scholars  need 
Pure  eyes  and  Christian  hearts." 

But  in  specializing  a  revelation,  the  revelation,  we  indi 
cate  an  authoritative  communication,  God -given  and  God- 
breathed,  as  to  His  Being,  His  relations  to  the  universe 
and  to  us,  and  our  life  before  Him  and  in  His  world.  The 
matter  of  first  importance  —that  which  regulates  all  else — 
is  to  know  Who  He  is,  and  what  His  thoughts  and  ways 
towards  us  arc.  It  is  assumed  that  there  can  be  a  true 
knowledge  of  God  ;  not  only  an  approximation  to  truth,  but, 
so  far  at  least,  an  apprehension  of  the  very  reality,  although 
not  the  w/iole  reality.  We  allow  for  accommodations  to  the 
faculties  and  capacities  of  men  in  the  manner  of  presenting 
the  reality;  but  we  insist  that  it  is  no  "finite  type,"  no 
mere  regulative  truth,  but  the  reality  itself  which  is  revealed. 
The  authority  of  the  revelation  is  that  it  gives  us  a  vision — 
truly  a  vision,  although  not  all  the  truth — of  the  Lord  and 
the  spiritual  kingdom,  to  respond  to  which,  and  be  filled 
according  to  its  fulness,  marks  the  nobility,  and  is  the 
blessedness,  of  life. 

Now,  here,  let  us  distinguish  between  the  essential  reve 
lation  and  the  mode  of  revealing.  The  truth  will  be  larger 
than  the  mode,  because  the  mode  has  respect  to  the  fitness 
of  the  mind  for  the  truth;  its  reference  is  to  the  human  rather 
than  the  Divine.  In  the  education  of  a  child,  the  thought  of 
the  parent  is  greater  and  vaster  than  that  which  is  actually 
conveyed  to  the  child ;  he  takes  the  way  by  which  so  much 
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of  the  thought  as  the  child  is  able  to  bear  may  best  be 
imparted.  He  errs  if  he  imparts  an  erroneous  conception  ; 
he  acts  wisety  when,  seeing  that  the  conception  accords  with 
the  fact,  he  selects  not  the  absolutely,  but  the  relatively 
most  suitable  method.  Thus,  likewise,  in  the  education  of 
the  human  conscience;  the  mode  maybe  provisional,  not 
the  one  good  in  other  circumstances,  or  at  other  stages  of 
development,  but  good  in  particular  circumstances,  and  at 
particular  stages  of  development.  For  alterations  in  method 
we  must  look  ;  for  things  which  maturer  knowledge  shows 
to  be  childish  in  previous  manners  of  speech  we  must  look; 
the  essential  truth  is  one  and  the  same,  but  it  admits  of 
expansions  adapted  to  the  growing  life  of  man,  and  the  new 
wine  must  be  put  into  new  bottles. 

This  is  a  principle  to  be  kept  ever  in  view.  "  God  at 
sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  spake  in  time  past 
unto  the  fathers."  Much  in  the  contents  of  the  Bible  is 
temporary,  belongs  to  the  people  to  whom  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came,  and  that  word  is  clothed  in  the  vesture  by  which 
they  could  recognize  and  receive  it.  In  the  childhood  of 
the  \vorld  God  spoke  through  dreams  and  similitudes. 
His  message  to  Israel  was  bestowed  through  various 
mediums.  The  ritual  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple 
was  a  part  of  His  revelation  ;  the  Songs  of  Zion,  as  cm- 
bodied  in  the  Psalter,  were  a  part ;  the  utterances  and 
writings  of  the  Prophets  were  a  part.  There  was  much  in 
all  this  that  was  economical,  that  was  adapted  to  Israel. 
The  apostle  represents  the  whole  law-system  under  which 
Israel  was  placed  as  "  an  addition  because  of  trans 
gressions,"  a  discipline  needed  by  the  hardness  of  heart, 
the  stift^neckedness,  of  the  people.  It  was  a  dispensation 
which  may  be  reckoned  a  parenthesis  between  two  para 
graphs — the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and  the  covenant  in 
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Christ, — and  the  parenthesis,  divinely  appointed  but  for  a 
limited  period,  is  now,  in  the  view  of  St.  Paul,  withdrawn  ; 
we  arc  no  longer  under  the  law,  but  under  grace.  Thus, 
in  the  educative  work  of  Divine  revelation,  epochs  having 
been  passed,  the  direct  purpose  of  all  that  was  merely 
provisional  is  exhausted,  and  there  remains  only  the  indirect 
purpose,  of  which  Dr.  Arnold  says,  "  It  teaches  according 
to  the  analogy  of  circumstances-  that,  as  we  should  do  the 
same  under  the  same  circumstances,  so  we  should  act 
analogously  under  analogous  circumstances,  and  oppositely 
when  the  circumstances  arc  opposite.  "  *  What  we  arc 
bound  to  remember  is,  that  the  Revelation  is  not  the 
Scripture.  We  speak  of  the  Scripture  as  inspired  ;  that  is, 
the  mind  of  the  writer  was  so  actuated,  that  the  purpose  of 
the  revealing  Spirit  was  adequately  expressed.  But  the 
written  word  is  the  vehicle  of  the  unwritten -the  true 
word,  the  essential  revelation  of  God ;  it  is  the  earthen 
vessel  which  is  filled  with  the  Divine  treasure. 

There  is  thus  a  progress  to  be  traced  in  the  Bible.  The 
chief  instrument  of  revelation  is  history — the  history  of 
the  chosen  people,  and  the  history  of  Christ  and  His 
Church.  We  observe  in  the  former  history,  and  the 
literature  connected  with  it,  a  gradual  unfolding  of  the 
eternal  verities.  The  prophetical  books  mark  a  great 
advance  in  spiritual  discernment.  It  is  the  same  Jehovah 
in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets ;  but  the  prophets  are  pre 
eminently  seers  ;  their  insight  is  fuller,  and  their  enuncia 
tion  of  the  everlasting  righteousness  is  more  explicit. 
When  from  Malachi  we  pass  to  the  Gospels,  we  breathe  a 
warmer  atmosphere ;  the  time  of  the  singing  of  angels 
is  come  :  the  Law  was  brought  by  Moses,  but  Grace  and 
Truth  appear  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  Old  Testament  had 
*  "  Essay  on  the  Right  Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures." 
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its  ten  commandments  graven  on  stone,  sublime,  but  hard 
and  stern  ;  the  New  Testament  has  its  beatitudes — inward, 
spiritual,  far  reaching.  The  Old  Testament  said,  "  God  is 
one";  the  New  Testament  says,  "  God  is  love."  Christ 
came  "  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil."  The  fulfilment  is 
unique.  Nothing  is  lost,  but  all,  whilst  completed,  is  also 
renewed  :  "and  the  base  world,  now  Christ  hath  died, 
ennobled  is  and  glorified." 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  finality  of  knowledge  has 
been  reached.  Christianity,  by  its  nature,  is  expansive. 
It  is  the  religion  of  principles  rather  than  rules,  of  states 
of  thought  rather  than  laws  of  thought.  Its  one  great 
word,  Christ,  is  of  cxhaustlcss  significance.  We  speak  of 
Holy  Scripture  as  the  Canon  or  Rule.  It  is  the  rule  of 
faith  and  manners.  But  the  Christian  Church  has  never 
said  that  the  full  measure  of  enlightenment  in  the  truth 
which  it  presents  has  been  reached.  On  the  contrary,  the 
assurance  of  the  indwelling  Paraclete,  on  which  the  Church 
rests,  is  the  pledge  that  there  will  be  farther  and  ever  farther 
developments  in  the  understanding  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom.  These  developments  cannot  carry  beyond  Christ, 
because  in  Him  arc  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge.  But  they  arc  hid  in  Him.  They  are  more 
and  more  to  be  brought  out  as  the  ages  roll  on, — brought 
out  so  as  to  meet  changing  conditions  and  necessities,  and 
stimulate  and  enrich  the  life  of  man.  Practically,  the  more 
the  inner  being  corresponds  to  the  revelation,  the  more 
the  revelation  is  realised  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  more  does  Scripture  give  of  the  treasures  it  contains, 
and  invite,  even  beyond  itself,  into  the  comprehension  of 
the  height  and  depth,  the  length  and  breadth,  of  God. 
"  Surely,"  says  Norman  Macleod,  "  I  shall  read  the  Bible 
as  an  alphabet  in  Heaven.  It  was  my  first  school-book 
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here,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  my  first  there.  What  !  shall  I 
never  know  the  Spirit  which  moves  the  wheel  whose  rims 
arc  so  high  that  they  arc  dreadful.  The  only  true  theory 
of  development  is  the  development  of  the  spiritual  eye  for 
the  reception  of  that  light  which  ever  shincth."  * 

The  true  evidence  of  revelation  is,  that  it  reveals.  But 
again  we  arc  called  to  discriminate.  The  human  conscience 
has  not  the  power  of  originating  a  trustworthy  conception 
of  God.  The  history  of  Heathendom  is  a  sufficient  proof 
of  this.  It  waits  for  the  touch  of  mind,  external,  yet 
kindred  to  it,  of  a  word  outside  itself,  which  can  awaken 
what  is  potentially  in  itself.  It  cannot,  by  searching,  find 
God  out.  But  it  can  respond  to  the  disclosure  of  the  Un 
searchable.  There  may  be  much  in  the  disclosure  beyond 
its  grasp,  much  that  it  could  never  have  conceived  ;  but, 
in  spiritual  light,  it  can  perceive  and  receive  the  truth. 
Then,  like  the  statue  in  the  ancient  story,  the  soul  makes 
perfect  symphony  with  the  light  which  has  touched  it  from 
above.  This  symphony  proves  the  revelation. 

Therefore,  revelation  appeals  to  reason.  It  docs  not 
sweep  in  on  the  mind  by  some  resistless  external  force, 
commanding,  rather  than  soliciting,  assent.  There  is  room 
for  miracle.  A  divine  revelation  is  a  miracle  ;  and  the 
thought  of  it  once  allowed,  there  can  be  nothing  strange  in 
supposing  that  its  author  would,  by  some  signs,  call  the 
attention  of  men  to  it.  Certainly,  there  is  nothing  in 
credible  in  the  idea  that  a  supernatural  person — one  in 
whom  God  is  impersonated — should,  by  special  and  extra 
ordinary  acts,  indicate  who  is  speaking,  and  what  His 
claims  on  our  obedience  arc.  But  the  miracle  is  the 
attestation  of  a  certain  character  in  the  operator,  it  is  not  the 
authentication  of  the  truth  which  he  publishes.  Rather,  the 
*  "Memoir  of  Norman  Macleod,  D.D.,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  281-282. 
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truth  confirms  the  miracle.  In  Christianity,  there  is  no 
work  done  for  mere  effect;  if  a  work  is  a  wonder,  it  is 
much  more  a  sign— -a  sign,  as  Mr.  Maurice  brings  out,  of 
the  spiritual  sources  of  the  physical  world;  a  sign  of  the 
will  and  the  heart  of  the  Lord  who  dwelt  among  us.  Our 
contention  is,  that  the  truth  witnesses  for  itself.  It  has 
the  witness  in  itself.  The  woman  of  Samaria  needed  no 
other  evidence  than  this  "A  man  who  told  me  all  things 
that  ever  I  did — is  not  this  the  Christ?" 

Yet  the  statement  must  be  guarded.  It  is  not  to  be  held 
as  meaning  that  every  person's  mind  is  the  measure  of  the 
revelation.  This  would  be  to  set  the  time  of  the  sun  to 
the  clock,  instead  of  the  clock  to  the  time  of  the  sun.  Two 
things  must  be  borne  in  remembrance ;  the  one,  that  in 
speaking  of  the  reason,  we  are  not  referring  merely  to  the 
intellect  or  the  understanding ;  there  is  implied  a  consent 
of  conscience  and  affection,  an  action  that  is  both  moral  and 
intellectual.  St.  Paul  fearlessly  rests  his  gospel  on  its  self- 
evidencing  power;  but  he  speaks  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
hidden,  and  hidden  because  in  them  are  wanting  the  moral 
conditions  needful  to  its  reception.  It  is  the  spiritual  reason 
— the  second  of  the  points  to  be  alluded  to — that  alone  is 
qualified  to  discern  the  deep  things  of  God.  There  may  be 
much  that  a  man  wanting  spiritual  sympathy  and  life  can 
understand,  but  the  things  of  the  Spirit — the  inner  light  in 
the  Word — he  cannot  truly  receive,  inasmuch  as  he  is  with 
out  the  requisite  organ  of  reception.  Every  kind  of  know 
ledge  has  its  appropriate  medium.  Men  do  not  see  with 
the  ear,  or  hear  with  the  eye  :  spiritual  truth  is  discerned 
by  the  spirit.  There  is  a  divine  illumination  required ; 
"Then  opened  He  their  understanding,  that  they  might 
understand  the  Scriptures." 

Christianity,    as    the    revelation    of   God,    interprets    the 
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meaning  and  worth  of  life.  Mr.  Mallock  has  done  good 
service  in  demonstrating  that,  without  a  definite  faith  con 
necting  the  end  and  motive  of  action  with  the  supernatural, 
life  loses  its  deeper  colouring,  and  virtue  its  impregnable 
basis.  But  the  latter  part  of  his  book  mars  the  effect  of  the 
former;  it  is  an  ingenious  effort  to  prove  that  the  only 
definite  faith  which  can  meet  the  necessities  of  the  day 
is — Roman  Catholicism.  If  this  be  true,  the  prospect  is 
indeed  most  gloomy.  The  alternative  put  before  us — what 
is  it  ?  No  religion,  then  life  without  zest,  without  hope, 
without  an  enduring  substance.  Religion,  then  the  abne 
gation  of  reason,  the  submission,  abject  and  unreserved,  to 
an  ccclesiasticism  which  insists  that  it  is  absolutely  infallible. 

For  this  is  the  demand.  One  of  the  first  characteristics 
of  a  revelation  is,  according  to  Mr.  Mallock,  absolute  infalli 
bility.  "  It  must  not,"  he  protests,  "  be  partly  natural  and 
partly  supernatural."  Well,  then,  "to  make  it  in  any  sense 
an  infallible  revelation,  or,  in  other  words,  a  revelation  to 
?/s,  we  need  a  power  to  interpret  the  statement  that  shall 
have  equal  authority  with  the  statement  itself."  *  This 
power,  it  is  asserted,  is  the  Roman  Church. 

Before  dealing  with  this  assertion,  let  us  ask,  What  is 
that  absolute  infallibility  of  a  revelation  which,  we  are  told, 
is  its  first  characteristic  ?  The  infallibility  may  refer  either 
to  the  truth  which  is  revealed,  or  to  the  conveyance  and  in 
terpretation  of  the  truth.  But  we  must  see  which  of  the 
alternatives  we  mean.  That  the  truth  concerning  God  and 
His  ways  contained  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  is  abso 
lutely  trustworthy,  that  it  is  to  be  relied  on  as  unerring, 
apart  from  all  interpretations,  in  itself  and  by  itself— this  is 
a  position  which  every  believer  in  Christ  will  accept.  But 
it  is  another  thing  to  attach  absolute  infallibility  to  the  con- 
*  "  Is  Life  Worth  Living?"  Chap,  xi.,  p.  204. 
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veyance  or  the  interpretation  of  this  truth.  The  revelation 
did  not  extend  to  all  that  marked  the  literary  service  of  the 
inspired  man  ;  it  was  the  ordinary  language  of  the  time 
that  was  used  as  the  means  of  imparting  the  knowledge  ; 
and  language  is  necessarily  so  inadequate  a  symbol  of 
things  beyond  sense,  that  imperfect  notions  of  absolute 
truth  were  sure  to  be  given.  Moreover,  the  inspired  man 
was  not  divested  of  his  own  proper  faculties;  they  were 
not  rendered  unnatural  ;  God  spoke  through  him,  but  he 
was  not,  except  in  so  far  as  the  divine  message  was  con 
cerned,  raised  out  of  the  ordinary  level  of  existence.  It  is 
a  fallible  man  who  speaks  and  writes  as  he  is  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.  In  view  of  this,  we  are  not  warranted  in 
transferring  a  character  predicable  only  of  the  eternal  truth 
to  the  instrument  of  its  communication.  And,  undoubtedly, 
in  all  that  respects  interpretation,  when  the  fallible  reason  is 
exercised  on  infallible  truth,  thought  is  necessarily  faulty, 
and  in  all  things  it  comes  short  of  the  glory  of  God.  It  is  the 
perception  of  this  which  occasions  the  demand  for  a  double 
revelation,  at  least  for  an  interpreter  of  equal  authority  with 
the  Testament — this  interpreter  being  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  description  of  the  interpreter  by  its  champion  is 
glowing.  There  is  nothing  of  an  apologetic  strain  in  his 
words.  "In  the  Church  of  Rome,"  it  would  appear,  "  we 
have,  instead  of  wavering  dreams,  the  constant  vision  of 
man."  "The  Church  is  ideally,  if  not  actually,  the  parlia 
ment  of  the  believing  world ;  nay,  she  is  not  only  the 
parliament  of  spiritual  man,  she  is  such  a  parliament 
guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God."  Her  boundless  charity,  so 
little  understood  that  to  assert  it  seems  a  startling  paradox, 
is  set  forth  as  "  condemning  no  goodness,  and  even  no 
earnest  worship,  though  outside  her  pale."*  Really,  the 
*  "  Is  Life  Worth  Living?"  Chap,  xi.,  pp.  214-217. 
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picture  sketched  is  so  beautiful,  that  a  reader,  not  seeing 
with  the  author's  eyes,  is  altogether  bewildered.  He  is  be 
wildered  until  he  recalls  that  one  of  the  first  characteris 
tics  of  the  Roman  Church  is  its  subtle  many-sidedness. 
It  is  so  plastic,  so  flexible;  it  has  such  points  of  alliance 
with  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  ;  that  the  wonder  is 
she  does  not,  more  than  she  docs,  deceive  the  very  elect. 
But  the  facts  of  history  and  the  knowledge  which  any  edu 
cated  man  may  obtain  of  what  Romanism,  at  Iieart,  was  and 
is,  do  invest  the  sentences  of  Mr.  Mallock  with  that  which  he 
deprecates, — with  the  air  of  a  "startling  paradox."  He 
raises  a  crucial  question  when  he  asks,  "  Why  is  this  Church 
the  parliament  of  only  a  small  part  of  the  world?"  lie 
answers  the  inquiry  by  asserting,  "It  is  simply  the  old 
mystery  of  evil."  Yes;  but  the  answer  admits  of  another 
than  the  intended  meaning  :  What  brought  about  the  revolt 
from  the  Church  in  the  I5th  and  i6th  centuries?  Was  it 
not  the  "old  mystery  of  evil,"  which  had  darkened  the 
so-called  vision  of  man,  and  had  made  its  parliament  the 
assembly  of  anti-Christ?  The  infinite  charity  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  !  The  Inquisition  and  the  fires  of  Smithfield  are, 
no  doubt,  the  signs  of  this  infinite  charity.  The  attitude 
assumed  towards  the  sale  of  the  Scriptures,  the  anathemas 
of  the  creeds,  the  fierce  hatred  of  Protestantism  and  Protes 
tants — these,  too,  are  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  signs.  But 
they  are  signs  which  need  an  interpreter,  and  the  inter 
preter  speaks  so  against  the  moral  sense  of  man  and  the 
plain  testimony  of  fact  that  we  must  be  persuaded  of  his 
infallibility  before  we  accept  his  teaching. 

Mr.  Mallock  speaks,  in  one  part  of  his  book,  of  the  equal 
authority  of  the  Church  with  the  Testament.  But  the 
equality  is  soon  given  up.  The  Church  is  pushed  forward 
as  the  primary  authority,  the  Testament  is  regarded  as  the 
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secondary.  Nay,  the  Testament  disappears  as  such,  to  re 
appear  only  as  "  the  memoranda  of  a  dear  friend."  "  Can 
you  trust  me  ?  "  she  is  depicted  as  asking  ?  "  If  you  can,  you 
must  trust  me  all  in  all ;  for  the  very  first  thing  I  declare  to 
you  is  I  have  never  lied.  .  .  .  Believe  the  Bible  for  my  sake, 
not  me  for  the  Bible's."  *  And  the  character  of  the  book, 
as  thus  offered,  is  changed.  Instead  of  a  Scripture  claiming 
our  obedience  on  its  own  merits,  we  have  only  the  "  memo 
randa  of  a  friend."  The  Church  is,  therefore,  the  authority  : 
it  is  she  that  gives  the  strength  to  the  Testament.  She 
is  not  the  minister  of  the  New  Testament;  the  New  Testa 
ment  is  simply  what  she  chooses  to  make  it.  And  this 
Church  has  never  lied.  Infallibility  belongs  primarily  to 
the  Church,  derivatively  only  to  the  Revelation.  The 
Church,  in  fact,  is  the  Revelation;  and  to  obey  the  Church, 
without  question  or  cavil,  is  the  whole  duty  of  man. 

To  this,  in  the  view  of  Mr.  Mallock,  we  are  reduced  ; 
no  good  in  living  without  religion,  and  no  religion  apart 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  his  conclusion.  The  charge 
which  he  makes  against  Protestant  Christianity  is  expressed 
in  the  following  terms: — •"  We  arc  beginning  to  see  in  it 
neither  the  purifier  of  a  corrupted  revelation,  nor  the 
corrupter  of  a  pure  revelation;  but  the  practical  denier  of 
all  revelation  whatsoever.  It  is  fast  evaporating  into  a  mere 
natural  Theism,  and  is  thus  showing  us  what,  ns  a  govern 
ing  power,  natural  Theism  is.  Let  us  look  at  England, 
Europe,  and  America,  and  consider  the  condition  of  the 
entire  Protestant  world.  Religion,  it  is  true,  we  shall  still 
find  in  it ;  but  it  is  religion  from  which  not  only  the  super 
natural  element  is  disappearing,  but  in  which  the  natural 
element  is  fast  becoming  nebulous.  It  is,  indeed,  growing, 
as  Mr.  Leslie  Stephens  says  it  is,  into  a  religion  of  dreams. 
" Is  Life  Worth  Living?"  Chap,  xii.,  p.  233. 
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All  its  doctrines  arc  growing  vague  as  dreams,  and  like 
dreams  their  outlines  arc  for  ever  changing."  *  All  this 
has  an  ominous  sound.  And  there  is  no  need  to  deny  the 
gravity  of  the  outlook  for  religious  belief  in  England, 
Europe,  and  America.  But,  when  the  charge  against 
Protestantism  is  stated  in  language  so  bitter  and  unquali 
fied,  it  is  allowable  to  ask,  what  do  we  see  in  this  Catholic 
ism  which  is  declared  to  be  the  spiritual  parliament  of 
man,  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ? 
Has  its  advocate  any  right  to  cast  the  stones  he  hurls 
at  Protestantism  ?  Think  of  Catholic  Europe,  of  countries 
such  as  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  where  this  spiritually 
guided  parliament  rules,  where  the  Roman  Church  is  the 
national  and  dominant  religion.  What,  in  these  countries, 
is  Catholicism  as  "a  governing  power"?  Religion  is  to 
be  found  in  them,  but  it  is  a  religion  so  identified  with  a 
hateful  clericalism  that  the  very  name  is  an  offence.  It  is  a 
religion  which  has  evaporated  into  empty  rites,  observed  by 
women  and  children,  but  scorned  by  men.  Now  and 
again,  one  of  the  enlightened  classes  may  burn  a  taper  in 
memory  of  the  departed ;  but,  as  a  practical  life-shaping 
influence  over  the  men  of  thought  and  the  men  of  action, 
it  is  no\vhere.  In  France,  under  the  government  of  this 
infallible  Catholicism,  the  very  name,  God,  is  prohibited  in 
schools.  Throughout  Catholic  Europe,  the  saddest  of  wants 
is  the  want  of  living,  earnest  faith.  Men  do  not  revolt,  but 
they  shrug  the  shoulder  and  whisper  their  hatred  of  the 
priest.  Better,  some  will  aver,  the  contentions  of  Protestant 
sects;  better  even  the  risk  of  changing  outlines  of  doc 
trines,  than  such  prevalent  faithlessness,  or  than  a  spirit 
like  that  of  Pilate,  who  asked,  "What  is  truth  ?"  and,  like 
him,  is  too  preoccupied,  or  indifferent,  to  wait  for  a  reply. 
*  "Is  Life  Worth  Living?"  Chap,  xi.,  p.  205. 
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It  is  a  fashion  of  the  clay  to  call  for  sonic   certainty  on 
which  to  build  the  structure  of  the  life,  and  to  urge  that 
the  only  certainty  is  the  Church  which  says,  "Do  not  think, 
do  not  question.     Accept  my  utterances.     Trust  me  for  all 
and  all."     This  suits  the  indolence,  and  the  desire  to  escape 
from  the  responsibility  of  personal  conviction,  which  arc  so 
often  manifest.     But  it  will  not  do.     Truth  must  not  rest 
on  certainty;  certainty  must  rest  on  truth.     And,  as  Bishop 
Butler  has  remarked,  "The  only  faculty  wherewith  we  can 
judge  concerning  anything  is  reason."     The  Romanist  does 
exercise  his  reason,  if  not  in  regard  to  the  Testament,  at 
least  in  regard  to  the  Church.      He  cannot  avoid  it ;  to  re 
nounce   the   duty  of  thinking  for  himself  and   commit   his. 
thought  and  conscience  to  an  infallible  society,  is  an  act  of 
disloyalty  to  Him  who  made  men  responsible  persons,  unless 
he  is  convinced   that  this  is  in  consonance  with   the  judg 
ment  of  reason.      Protestant  Christianity  has  always  main 
tained  that  the  reason  needs  to  be  purged  from  all  vanities, 
to  be  illumined,  strengthened,  and  sanctified.    It  has  always 
insisted  that  "  the  supreme  judge,  in  whose  sentence  we 
arc  to  rest,  is  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  Scripture,"  and 
that  "  the  full   persuasion   and  assurance  of  the   infallible 
truth  and  divine  authority  of  the  Christian  revelation  is  from 
the  inward  work   of  the  Holy  Spirit,  bearing  witness  by 
and  with  the  word  in  our  hearts."  *    But  the  point  on  which 
it  insists,  is,  and  has  always  been,  that  faith  is  a  personal 
act  in  which  the  soul  is  isolated  with  God  ;  that  the  Church 
is  the  minister  to  faith,  not  the  mediator  between  faith  and 
Heaven  ;  that  God's  Word  is  not  to  be  believed  for  the  sake 
of  the  Church,  but  for  its  own  sake ;  its  authority  depend 
ing  wholly  on  God — the  authority  of  "  a  light  which  shincth 
in  a  dark  place." 

*  •'  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,"  Chap.  i. 
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The  Light  of  this  light,  the  Sim  of  this  revelation,  is 
Jesus  Christ.  If  we  compare  Holy  Scripture  to  an 
organism,  the  Gospels  are  the  heart,  whence  circulate 
the  life-giving  impulses  backward  to  Genesis,  and  forward 
to  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John.  Christ  is  the  word  spelt 
through  all  the  Scriptures.  He  is  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last. 
His  Gospel  presents  God  in  special  relation  to  man's  world, 
to  man  the  sinner.  It  is  by  His  Gospel  that  life  and 
immortality  arc  brought  to  light. 

The  answer  of  the  Christian  revelation  to  the  inquiry 
with  which  we  arc  concerned  may  be  presented  under  the 
.following  propositions  : — 

1.  The  Gospel,  as  the  supreme  expression  of  the  Divine 
lovingkindness,  reveals  the  significance  of  life. 

2.  The  Gospel,  as  a  Divine  remedial  power,  reveals  the 
reconciliation  of  the   life   actually    lived   with   the  ideal   of 
life — the  holy  calling  of  God. 

3.  The    Gospel,    as    the   manifestation    of   Eternal    Life, 
reveals  the  essential  and  everlasting  inward-blessedness. 

4.  The  Gospel,   thus  indicating   the  relation   of  time  to 
eternity,  reveals  the  manifold  use  of  life. 

Let  us  consider  these  propositions.  To  be  established, 
"  rooted  and  built  up,"  in  their  truth,  is  to  know  the  worth 
of  living. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE     SIGNIFICANCE    OF    LIFE    REVEALED     IN    THE 
INCARNATION. 

"  Thou  scenicst  /in man  and  divine  ; 

Tlic  highest,  holiest  manhood,  Thou. 
Our  wills  arc  ours  :  we  know  not  Jwic. 
Our  wills  arc  ours — to  make  them  Thine.''' — TKNNYSOX. 

ST.  JOHN  is  "  the  Apostle  with  the  eagle  eye."  "The 
other  evangelists,"  says  St.  Augustine,  in  one  of  his 
grandest  bursts  of  eloquence,  "  walked,  so  to  speak,  with 
the  Lord  as  man.  Of  His  Godhead  they  saw  but  a  few 
things.  But  John,  as  if  he  found  it  oppressive  to  walk  on 
earth,  has  opened  his  treatise  as  with  a  peal  of  thunder. 
He  has  raised  himself  not  merely  above  the  earth,  and  the 
whole  compass  of  the  air  and  heavens,  but  above  every 
angel  host  and  every  order  of  the  invisible  powers,  and  has 
reached  even  to  Him  by  whom  all  things  were  made  in 
that  sentence,  '  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word.'  "  The 
fourth  Gospel  is  pre-eminently  the  Gospel  of  the  Divinity  of 
Christ.  It  is  "  The  Word  made  flesh  "  who  is  ever  presented 
to  us  in  the  discourses  and  in  the  acts  recorded.  The 
characteristic  attitude  of  the  author's  mind  is  signified  in 
his  assertion,  "  We  beheld  His  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only- 
begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth." 
*  St.  Augustine  on  John.  Tr.  36. 
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But  St.  John,  although  "  mounting  up  with  wings  as  an 
eagle,"  and  piercing  the  third  heaven  of  the  truth  with 
eagle  eye,  is  only  the  foreman  of  "  the  glorious  company  of 
the  Apostles,"  in  the  testimony  with  regard  to  the  Incarna 
tion  of  the  Word.  The  Incarnation  is  assumed  in  the  pages 
of  the  Synoptists.  They  do  not  in  terms  so  explicit  as  the 
fourth  Evangelist  utter  the  truth,  but  it  is  implied  in  their 
setting  forth  of  the  life  of  the  Lord.  St.  Luke  relates  the  cir 
cumstances  connected  with  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  distinctly 
proclaims  his  supernatural  origin.  St.  Matthew  briefly,  but 
emphatically,  announces  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  birth, 
and  the  truth  of  the  Immanuel  name.  St.  Mark,  passing  over 
the  story  of  Bethlehem,  gives  the  keynote  to  his  narrative  in 
the  preface,  "  The  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God."  And,  in  the  narratives  of  the  three,  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  is  exhibited  as  having  a  peculiarly  direct  access 
to  the  spiritual  world  ;  recognized  by  voices  from  heaven 
as  the  Beloved  Son  on  whom  the  Divine  complacency 
plcnarily  rested,  and  to  whom  the  obedience  of  the  heart 
is  due;  with  whom  Moses  and  Elias  talked  on  the  Mount, 
when  His  face  shone  as  the  sun;  above  all,  as  in  perfect 
communion  W7ith  God  the  Father,  who  "  heard  Him  alway." 
The  self-consciousness,  the  self-assertion  of  Jesus  has  been 
often  dwelt  upon.  He  speaks  with  an  authority  beyond 
that  of  man.  His  "  amen,  amen,"  intimates  an  unchallenge 
able  right  to  unfold  the  secrets  of  the  world.  His  teaching 
is  a  most  positive  declaration  of  verities  as  to  which  rabbi 
and  scribe  had  no  knowledge,  orwhich  they  apprehended  only 
at  second-hand.  He  spoke  what  He  heard,  He  testified 
what  he  saw.  When  asked,  "  Who  gave  Thee  this  autho 
rity  ? "  He  was  content  to  point  upwards  and  answer 
that  in  all  His  doctrine  He  interpreted  the  absolute  truth 
that  He  was  one  with  the  Father.  Marvellous  the  affirma- 
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tive  characteristic  of  all  His  utterances  is  ;  but  to  Himself 
it  is  only  natural,  For  it  rests  on  the  consciousness  ol'a 
Sonship  which  is  His,  not  merely  by  virtue  of  a  possession 
of  the  soul  by  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  love,  but  by  virtue 
of  a  filial  relation  which  was  out  of  time,  which  was  before 
the  worlds.  How  simple,  yet  how  grand,  the  manifesta 
tion  of  this  Sonship,  and  of  the  indefectible  kingship  over 
the  human  heart  and  conscience  which  is  proper  to  it, 
made  in  the  concluding  part  of  a  discourse  given  by  St. 
Matthew!  "All  things  are  delivered  to  Me  of  My  Father; 
and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father  ;  neither 
knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  Him.  Come  unto  Me, 
all  ye  that  labour  and  arc  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest.  Take  My  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  Me  ; 
lor  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart  :  and  ye  shall  find  rest 
unto  your  souls.  For  My  yoke  is  easy,  and  My  burden  is 
light."  * 

This  was  the  truth  as  to  the  personality  of  Jesus  which 
those  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  His  majesty  felt  rather 
than  understood.  The  insight  into  it  came  to  them  after 
FIc  had  been  taken  up  to  Heaven.  His  own  promise  was 
that  He  would  pray  the  Father,  and  that  the  Father  would 
give  them  another  Comforter  to  abide  with  them,  and  guide 
their  thoughts  and  glorify  Him  to  their  souls.  And  we 
are  told  that  it  was  so.  "  He  passed  from  the  hiding-place  of 
sight  without  knowledge,  into  that  of  knowledge  without 
sight."  The  illumination  was  vouchsafed  after  the  bodily 
presence  was  withdrawn.  Then  they  saw  the  Divinity 
which  had  been  veiled  in  the  humanity ;  and,  as  interpreted 
by  the  beloved  disciple,  they  depone,  "  The  Life  was  mani 
fested,  and  we  have  seen  and  bear  witness,  and  declare 
*  Matt.  xi.  27-30. 
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unto  you    the  Life,  the  Eternal   Life,   which   was  with  the 
Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us."  * 

The    apprehension    of   this   eternal    relation    to    Gocl    is 
wonderfully  vivid  and  striking  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,— 
"  the  one  born  out  of  due  time."     He  had  no  background  01 
personal  recollection  either  to  aid   or  to  hinder  his  concep 
tion   of  the   glory  of  the   Lord.     And  the  most  impressive 
feature  in   his  teaching  is  the  steadfastness  with   which   he 
maintains  the  integrity  of  the  historical  narrative,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  he  presents  a  magnificent  idealization  of  the 
Christ.     He  is  careful  to  remind  those  to  whom  he  writes 
that  the  Gospel  he  preached  to  them  is  one  having  its  seat 
in  facts,  definite  and  real.      These  facts  were  the  base  of  the 
Christian  pyramid;  and  by  the  gospel  of  which  they  arc  the 
essential  matter  could  men  alone  be  saved.    Yet  how  sublime 
is  the  vision  of  the  Son  of  God  which  is  before  his  inner  eye  ! 
It  is  disengaged  from  all  that  is  carnal-— "Though  we  have 
known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we 
Him  no  more."    The  altitude  which  the  mind  scales  may  not 
represent  a  height  so  loftily  catholic  as  that  of  St.  John,  when 
he  spoke  of  the  Word  as  the  original  "  Light  that  lighteth 
every  man  that  comcth  into  the  world,"  but  it  is  one  from 
which,  in  some  respects,  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the 
universe  and  the  relation  of  the  Word  to  the  universe  is 
obtained.     To  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  Christ  is  the  con 
summation  of  the  aeons  and  epochs  of  the  world.     He  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,      lie  is  the  answer  to 
the  desire  of  all  the  nations.   In  Him  "are  hid  all  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge."     He  is  before  all  things,  and  in 
Him  all  things  consist.     He   is  the  Head   of  the   Creation, 
the   centre  of  all  the  times,  the  Mediator  between  heaven 
and  earth.     In  Him     dwells  the  fulness  of  the   Godhead. 
*  i  John  i.  2. 
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Humanity  is  renewed  in  Him,  endowed  with  new  powers 
and  rendered  instinct  with  a  new  purpose  and  meaning. 
And  all  this,  because  He  is  the  Son  in  whom  the  P'ather  is, 
Son  of  God  and  Son  of  man,  in  whose  person,  life,  sacrifice, 
suffering,  and  glory  God  is  manifested ;  who  is  God  in  the 
flesh.* 

Such  is  the  statement  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Eternal 
Son  of  God  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  Into  the 
controversies  which  have  been  raised  through  the  attempt 
to  define  the  mode  or  manner  of  the  union  of  the  human 
substance  with  the  Divine,  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  we 
have  no  call  to  enter.  We  are  concerned  only  with  the 
fact,  and  with  the  fact  in  so  far  as  it  brings  life  and 
immortality  to  light.  Can  it  be  said  that  it  does  this? 
Undoubtedly  there  is  a  very  heavy  demand  made  on  faith. 
The  first  preachers  of  Christianity  never  concealed,  never 
attempted  even  to  soften,  this  demand.  They  preached,  in 
the  most  distinct  and  emphatic  way,  that  He,  for  whom 
they  claimed  a  Divine  and  Eternal  Sonship,  was  no  other 
than  one  who  had  lived  in  an  obscure  village  of  Palestine, 
and  had  died  the  shameful  death  of  the  Cross.  Christians 
arc  so  habituated  to  the  story  that  it  ceases  to  startle 
by  the  incongruity  which  it  implies  between  the  glory 
asserted,  and  the  surroundings  and  unfoldings  of  the 
earthly  life.  But  the  incongruity  remains ;  and  it  is  a 
difficulty — often  a  stone  of  stumbling — to  reconcile  the  idea 
of  the  Incarnation  with  a  history  such  as  that  of  Jesus — 
indeed,  with  any  special  human  history.  Is  it  a  mystery, 
then,  which  we  receive  only  because  it  is  part  of  the  Bible, 
or  part  of  the  "memoranda"  which  the  Church  requires 
her  people  to  believe  for  her  sake  ?  If  so,  it  can  be  no  help 
to  faith  ;  it  cannot  be  really  and  verily  truth  to  us.  No 

*   See  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Colossians. 
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doctrine  received  simply  on  outside  authority  can  properly 
be  said  to  be  received.  Do  we  accept  it  because  it  is 
necessary  to  something  else  —necessary  to  the  reality  of  an 
atonement  for  the  sin  of  the  world,  necessary  to  the  esta 
blishment  of  confidence  in  Christ  as  the  Saviour  and  High 
Priest  of  sinners?  If  so,  it  has  no  light  peculiar  to  itself; 
it  has  no  independent  and  absolute  value.  Our  position  as 
against  all  such  renderings  is,  that  the  Incarnation  has  an 
independent  and  absolute  value,  that  "  it  is  not  an  accidental 
truth  of  history,  but  a  necessary  truth  of  the  Divine  love." 
A  great  deep  verity  it  is;  but  in  it  there  arc  visioncd  truths 
concerning  God,  and  our  world,  and  our  own  being,  which 
bear  most  directly  on  the  question  as  to  the  worth  of 
living. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Incarnation  declares  God  as  other 
wise  He  could  not  be  declared.  This  declaration  is  stated  in 
the  Gospels  as  the  immediate  result  of  the  infieshing  of  the 
Word.  "No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time;  the  only- 
begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath 
declared  Him."  *  Now  this  must  mean  that,  through  the 
Divine  self-revelation  in  Christ,  we  are  put  in  possession 
of  more  than  mere  regulative  truth  concerning  the  relations 
of  God  to  us.  God  works  no  superfluous  miracle;  and  a 
mere  provisional  knowledge — knowledge  intended  to  give 
us  a  view  of  the  Divine  attributes  sufficient  to  guide  our 
conduct — could  have  been  given  in  a  less  costly  manner  than 
that  which  we  are  called  to  observe.  What  is  implied  is,  a 
declaration  through  which,  so  far  as  that  is  possible,  there 
is  made  clear  to  our  view,  not  some  attributes  of  the  Divine 
Being,  but  the  Divine  Being  Himself,  God,  the  Fountain 
of  Life,  in  whose  light  we  see  light.  And  this  is  assumed 
*  John  i.  18. 
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to  be  the  fact  through  the  whole  New  Testament.      It   is 
again  and  again  asserted  to  be  the  fact  by  Christ  Himself. 

What    is   that   which    is    manifested    by   the    Incarnation 
which  is  not,  and  could  not  be,  manifested  without  it  ? 

Generally,  it  may  be  replied,  it  brings  to  light  the  truth 
expressed  in  the  sentence,  "God  is  Love."  Simple  as  it 
seems  to  us,  that  truth  was  not  realized  until  the  day  of 
Christ.  Approaches  to  it  had  been  made  by  the  highest 
thought  both  of  Hebrew  and  of  Heathen  ;  but  it  had  not  been 
grasped  by  the  mind  as  the  harmonizing  and  central  appre 
hension  of  Deity.  Why  ?  Because  love  implies  a  co-equal, 
co-eternal  Trinity;  the  love,  the  loved,  the  spirit  uniting 
and  proceeding  from  the  union.  Love  is  nccessarity  social  ; 
but  sociality  is  denied  to  the  Eternal  Love  unless  \vc  realize 
that  in  the  Divine  nature  there  is  a  Beloved  who,  in  "  the 
unbegun  beginning,"  was  with  God.  Until  this  is  seen,  we 
are  bound  to  suppose  that  a  creation  was  needful  to  the 
activity  of  the  Divine  love.  It  must  have  remained  for 
ages  on  ages  a  mere  potentiality,  an  abstraction;  God  the 
Solitary— the  Monarch  without  universe,  without  real  exist 
ence;  will  without  willing,  mind  lost  in  self-contemplation, 
love  unloving.  We  are  bound  to  conceive  of  the  Creator 
as  first;  of  the  Father,  of  love  in  exercise,  as  second.  So 
that  force,  mere  power,  is  regarded  as  the  original  fact,  and 
is  rendered  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  reason  as  to 
God.  This  is  the  drift  of  thought  when  the  eye  is  withdrawn 
from  God  in  Christ.  When,  with  open  face,  we  behold  the 
Eternal  in  Christ,  when,  "  in  the  spirit  of  the  liturgies, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  we  alternate  our  prayers  to  the 
eternal  originating  love,  and  to  that  filial  love  in  which  it 
has  been  eternally  mirrored,  turning  from  the  Father  of 
heaven  to  the  Son,  Redeemer  of  the  world,  and  back  again 
to  Him  in  whom  that  Son  for  ever  rests, — then  we  keep 
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a  God,  essentially  social,  before  our  hearts  and  minds,  and 
fill  our  imagination  with  no  solitary  grandeur."* 

The  Fatherhood  of  God  is  the  special  revelation  of  the 
Son.  It  is  in  Jesus  Christ  that  we  see  that  this  is  not  a 
mere  figure  of  speech,  not  a  description,  having  only  a 
descriptive  truth,  of  His  attitude  towards  us  and  all  that 
He  has  made,  but  that  it  denotes  the  essential  reality 
of  the  Divine  nature.  He  is  our  Father  in  heaven  because 
He  is  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  arc  taken 
back  behind  all  time  to  that  which  God  is  in  Himself; 
and  what  we  know  Him  to  be  is  the  outcome  of  that 
which  eternally  He  is.  Fatherhood  was  not  subsequent  to 
creation.  Creation  is  the  result  of  Fatherhood — the  result, 
the  expression  of  that  will  to  originate  which  is  in  and  of 
the  thought  of  Fatherhood.  In  the  language  of  St.  John, 
"all  things  were  made  by  the  Son,  and  without  the  0011 
was  not  anything  made  that  was  made."  Nature  is  the 
becoming,  the  manifold  activity  of  the  Father  by  the  Son. 
And  of  this  constant  activity  this  forth-going  of  the  life 
which  is  the  light  of  men — the  person  and  the  work  of  Christ 
are  the  abiding  evidence.  In  Him,  as  Mr.  Erskine  has  put 
it,  we  see  "the  two  hemispheres  in  the  Divine  nature — upper 
and  under,  giver  and  receiver,  Father  and  Son,  the  Divine 
Father  pouring  out  the  eternal  treasures  of  His  love  and 
wisdom  into  the  all-embracing  and  all-sympathizing  capa 
city  of  the  Divine  Son,  who  receives  it  not  for  Himself 
alone,  but  as  the  Head  and  First-begotten  of  the  whole 
creation. "t 

More  particularly  still,  there  is  manifested  in  Christ  that 
concentration  of  the  energy  of  love  which  is  signified  in 
sacrifice.  Through  the  world  of  finite  existence,  we  trace 

*  "Theologica  Essays,"  by  R.  H.  Hutton,  p.  248. 
f  "The  Spiritual  Order,"  p.  38. 
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the  overshadowing  law,  that  life  is  conditioned  on  death. 
It  is  written  in  the  heart  of  man,  it  is  betokened  in  the  facts 
of  the  universe.  The  corn  of  wheat-seed  must  die,  in  order 
that  it  may  bring  forth  fruit.  Winter  precedes  spring. 
Birth  is  always  near  to  death.  So,  in  the  moral  world  as 
well,  "die  and  re-exist"  is  the  way  to  blessedness.  All 
that  is  great  in  result  is  purchased  with  a  great  price.  The 
one  man  must  die  for  the  people  ;  the  individual  is  often 
laid  as  a  victim  on  the  altar  of  humanity.  Nay,  in  personal 
experience  it  is  known  to  all  that  nothing  can  be  won  with 
out  cost  to  self  in  some  form;  that  every  gain  in  respect  of 
what  is  higher  involves  a  loss  to  what  is  lower  ;  that  self 
must  be  denied  if  the  true  self  would  be  realized.  This  is 
the  way  in  the  sphere  of  the  created.  There  the  striking 
feature  is,  that  love  embraces  this  all-embracing  require 
ment,  that  it  accepts  it  as  the  secret  of  its  bliss,  that  it  is 
never  so  supreme,  so  glorious,  so  free,  as  when  it  gives  the 
life  away.  But  it  is  in  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  that  we 
learn  what  the  source,  what  the  origin  of  this  law  is.  In 
Him  we  see —what  apart  from  Him  is  hidden  that  its 
seat  is  indeed  the  bosom  of  God.  The  Son  who  is  "in  the 
bosom  "  has  declared  the  Father.  Jesus'  soul  is  the  mirror 
of  the  heart  of  God.  "  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the 
Father."  What  Jesus  is,  the  heart  of  God  is.  And  this  not 
merely  because  there  is  a  reflection  of  the  Divine  in  the 
human,  but  because  in  every  word  and  act  there  is  a 
response  to  the  Father's  will  and  feeling.  He  could  say, 
"  I  do  nothing  of  Myself.  What  I  sec,  that  I  do  ;  what 
soever  I  hear,  that  I  speak."  "  My  doctrine  is  not  Mine, 
but  His  that  sent  Me."  The  origination  of  all  was  above. 
He  is  the  Receiver,  through  whom  the  Father  gives,  speaks, 
shows  Himself  to  us.  It  is  this  perfect  reciprocity  in  the 
Son  which  is  the  revelation  of  the  Father.  We  can  alwaj^s 
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move  thought  back,  move  thought  up,  and  say,  Here  is  the 
true  God  and  the  Eternal  Life.  Now,  the  humanity  of  Jesus 
is  thus  discerned  as  the  medium  of  the  infinite  love  of  God. 
The  original  of  all  self-sacrifice  is  seen  to  be  God  Himself; 
and  the  assurance  which  breaks  on  our  hearts  with  the 
force  of  light  when  it  dispels  the  darkness  is  that  this  self- 
giving  of  God,  of  which  creation  and  providence  arc  the 
sign,  is  gathered  into  one  transcendent  act,  in  the  sending 
of  the  Son,  in  making  Him  the  Redeemer  of  sinners,  and  not 
sparing  Him,  but  giving  Him  up  to  death.  The  Incarnation 
was  no  interruption  of  a  plan  ;  it  was  no  device  or  con 
trivance  which  marks  an  after-thought  necessitated  by  the 
entrance  of  sin.  The  entrance  of  sin  determined  the  form 
which  the  sacrifice  should  take;  but  sacrifice  is  verily  a 
necessity  of  the  nature  of  God.  He  who  is  love  must 
realize  the  bliss  of  love  in  sacrifice.  To  make  worlds  is 
not  enough  ;  to  give  Himself  to  these  worlds,  to  identify 
Himself  with  them  and  impart  Himself  to  them,  to  get 
into  the  deepest  places  of  the  need  and  bear  that  need, 
and,  through  this  bearing,  give  mankind  fuller  and  ever 
fuller  measures  of  the  Divine  fulness, — this  is  the  way  of 
the  love  of  God.  Christ  is  the  way — the  way  for  the 
Father  to  us,  as  well  as  for  us  to  the  Father.  In  Him 
there  is  the  completion  of  the  self-bestowmcnt  of  God  ; 
in  Him  God  gives  not  His  power  or  Flis  wisdom  merely, 
but  His  very  self,  His  own  life.  The  energy  of  Father 
hood  travels  in  the  greatness  of  its  strength,  mighty  to 
save. 

The  sacrifice  of  Infinite  Love  will  partake  of  the  infinity. 
It  will,  even  when  limiting  itself  in  act,  contemplate  an 
unlimited  good.  And  what  stands  in  the  way  of  that  good 
it  will,  it  must,  regard.  Love  is  agonistic;  it  is  a  man  of 
war.  Because  it  is  afflicted  in  all  the  affliction  of  the  loved, 
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it  must  find  out  the  roots  of  the  affliction,  the  causes  of  the 
pain,  the  enemies  of  the  life.  God,  in  giving  Himself 
through  His  Son,  enters  into  conflict  with  the  sin  and  the 
misery  of  the  world.  The  Cross  of  Christ  indicates  the 
perfectness  of  the  Son's  response  to  the  Father.  What  was 
seen  on  Calvary  is  the  token  of  what  is  unseen  in  the 
heavens,  of  what  is  outlined  in  the  perfection  of  God.  It 
brings  to  light,  it  actualizes  the  intention  in  the  will  of 
God: — "The  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world."  We  understand  the  purpose  of  the  love  through 
the  obedience  of  the  Son  unto  death.  As  we  follow  the 
course  of  the  wondrous  story;  as  we  behold  the  patient 
endurance  of  the  contradiction  of  sinners  against  Himself; 
as  we  watch  the  life-long  struggle  with  the  lie  which 
opposed  the  truth,  the  selfishness  which  organized  its 
forces  against  the  tenderness  of  God  ;  as  we  see  Him  toil 
ing  towards  the  hill  of  shame;  as  we  stand  below  the 
accursed  tree,  and  contemplate  that  which  there  was  trans 
acted,  hear  that  which  there  was  spoken,  smite  on  our 
breasts  when  the  last  cry  is  uttered,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Son  is  surrendered  to  the  Father;  then,  thus,  are  we  made 
conscious  of  a  love  whose  purpose  triumphs  gloriously, 
which  cannot  be  repelled  by  unworthiness,  which  declines 
to  free  itself  from  conditions  of  sorrow  and  pain,  but  takes 
these  conditions,  and  through  them  fulfils  itself,  as  a  pur 
pose  to  save  to  the  uttermost,  that  the  Father's  will  may  be 
the  all  in  all.  The  inspiration  of  the  sacrificed  life  is  inter 
preted  by  itself:  "  Father,  glorify  Thy  Son,  that  Thy  Son 
also  may  glorify  Thee." 

Thus  the  Incarnation  manifests  the  Divine  Fatherhood  as 
"  the  original  and  root  relation,  in  the  light  of  which  alone 
all  God's  dealings  with  us  can  be  understood."  To  know 
this,  and  welcome  it,  to — 


TJie  Spiritual  Universe. 

"Count  it  true  that  love, 
Blessing,  not  cursing,  rules  above, 
And  that  in  it  we  live  and  move  "- 

this,  surely,  is  to  understand  the  higher  glory  of  life. 


But,  farther,  the  Incarnation,  thus  revealing  God,  indicates 
the  value  which  lie  attaches  to  the  world  of  man,  and  opens 
up  to  us  the  Divine  source  and  sacredness  of  the  world.    We 
have  seen  that,  however  we  explain  the  genesis  of  life,  there 
is  that  in  it  which  transcends  the  world  of  sense.     Even  the 
molecule  speaks  to  us  of  another  order  than  that  which  our 
faculties  can  explore.      In   Christ   it  is  made  evident   that 
the    physical    universe    originated    in    the    spiritual;     that 
things  which  arc  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do 
appear.      It  is  assumed,  in  the  conception  of  the  Incarnate 
Word,  that  the  veil  is,  so  far,  drawn  aside,  and  that  there  is 
a  direct  connection  of  the  original  creative  power  with  that 
which  is  created  and  made.      This  power  i.i  spiritual.      The 
Divine  Son  speaks   to   the  Father  of  a  power,  received   by 
Him,  over  all  flesh.      We  see  the  tokens  of  the  power  in 
special  acts,  to  which  wind  and  sea,  man  and  demon,  alike 
are  obedient.     The  spiritual  order  or  Kingdom  of  God  is  pro 
claimed  to  be  supreme.      It  is  by  the  influx  of  the  spiritual 
into  the  material  that  the  fulness  of  the  earth   is  realized. 
A  materialistic  view  of  the  world   is  the  opposite  to  that 
which  is  suggested  by,  nay,  which  alone  is  consistent  with, 
an  earnest  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Eternal  Son  of  God.     The 
view  which   resolves   all   into    mere   force   cannot   be   har 
monized  with  that  whose  keynote  is,  "  God  is  love,"  and, 
pointing  to  the  Christ,  says,  "  God  so  loved  the  world." 

The  phrase,  "  the  world  of  man,"  has  been  employed. 
But  there  is  a  wider  range  for  our  thought.  All  God's 
worlds  constitute  one  realm,  His.  "  In  my  Father's  house," 
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says  the  Son,  "there  are  many  mansions;"  many  man 
sions,  but  the  one  house.  Science  is  more  and  more  a 
demonstration  of  the  unit}7  of  the  great  systems  of  space  ; 
more  and  more  it  teaches  that  the  universe  represents  a 
vast  mutuality  of  powers.  If  the  Incarnation  is  truth,  it 
will  interpret  this  mutuality,  this  unity.  And  it  does.  A 
theme  on  which  St.  Paul  delights  to  dwell  is  the  reconcilia 
tion  of  all  worlds,  of  all  things,  of  heaven  and  earth,  in  and 
through  Christ.  The  coming  of  the  Son  of  God  has  an 
immeasurable  reference,  an  exhaustless  meaning,  to  this 
Apostle.  In  His  view  lie  who  reconciles  man  with  Cod  has 
established  a  higher  unity  lor  all  the  Kingdom  of  God.  His 
work  is  the  beginning  of  an  universal  restitution.  It  is  the 
pledge  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  love.  The  mystery  which 
had  been  hidden  in  God,  which  is  in  the  Divine  Nature,  is 
disclosed,  and  a  fellowship  which  comprehends  all  beings 
is  perfected.  The  union  of  the  Divine  and  the  human  in 
the  Divine  man  is  the  consummation  of  the  order  of  God; 
the  Church,  as  the  repository  of,  and  witness  for,  the  eternal 
love  of  God,  is  described,  in  a  memorable  passage  in  the 
Epistles,*  as  the  subject  of  wondering  study  to  the  princi 
palities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places.  And  St.  Paul,  in 
this  apprehension,  is  only  expanding  the  doctrine  of  Jesus. 
"Hereafter,"  He  said  to  Nathanael  and  those  who  heard 
Him,  "ye  shall  see  Heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God 
ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  man."  t 

It  is  in  this  wider  view  that  we  find  the  answer  to  an 
objection  often  brought  against  the  idea  of  redemption.  We 
are  told  that  the  idea  belongs  to  a  time  when  the  earth  was 
supposed  to  be  the  centre  of  creation,  and  man  to  be  the 
great  lord  in  the  universe.  But  now,  when  the  telescope 
has  disclosed  worlds  on  worlds,  when  we  know  that  the 
*  Ephesians  iii.  f  John  i.  51. 
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earth  is  but  a  small  part  of  an  apparently  illimitable  system, 
and  that  the  whole  system  is  governed  by  apparently  un 
changeable  laws,  it  is  declared  to  be  impossible  longer  to 
accept  a  notion  which  only  flatters  the  importance  of  the 
children  of  men.  What  right  have  we,  it  is  asked,  to 
imagine  that  the  Almighty  shall  so  occupy  Himself  with, 
so  disturb  the  course  of,  the  spheres,  as  to  interfere  in 
behalf  of  "a  small  atom  in  an  awful  vastncss  "  ? 

In  reply,  it  is  enough  to  observe  that  the  argument,  when 
tested  by  the  analogy  of  nature,  will  not  hold.  An  injury 
done  to  the  smallest  member  of  an  organism  affects  the 
whole  organism.  And  it  is  therefore  to  the  injured  part, 
however  infinitesimal,  that  the  chief  anxiety  is  transferred. 
The  healing  of  this  part  is  health,  and  is  a  joy  to  the  whole 
body.  So  we  contend  with  regard  to  our  world  and  the  many 
worlds  of  God.  The  representation  of  the  Scriptures  is 
that  the  entire  creation  has  been  affected  by  the  disorder 
in  the  region  of  man's  life;  that  "the  whole  creation 
groancth  and  travailcth  in  pain  " ;  that  it  has  lost  a  certain 
coherence,  a  power  of  fulfilling  its  design,  of  perfecting 
itself  in  love.  The  unity  of  the  system,  of  "the  awful 
vastncss,"  is  taken  for  granted.  It  is  involved  in  the  con 
dition  of  the  "atom"  which  man  calls  his  world.  By  his 
fall  the  vastncss  has  been  made  subject  to  vanity ;  in  his 
deliverance  it  shall  be  redeemed  from  a  bondage  of  corrup 
tion.  And  the  Incarnation  discloses  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Healer,  the  Restorer;  our  world,  the  arena  on  which  the 
energy  of  the  Father's  love  is  manifested  in  seeking  and 
saving  that  which  was  lost. 

Christ,  comprehending  all  "  the  vastness  "  in  His  vision, 
has  given  a  marvellously  tender  and  suggestive  direction  to 
the  thought  of  the  Divine  care  for  the  world  in  three  com 
parisons,  preserved  for  us  in  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke 
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He  tells  us  of  the  shepherd  who  owns  a  hundred  sheep.  One 
is  wanting;  one  lias  strayed.  What  matters  it?  'tis  only 
one  ;  there  arc  the  nincty-and-ninc.  But  it  is  not  a  question 
of  absolute  value  ;  it  is  a  question  of  the  feeling  of  the 
shepherd.  Because  he  is  the  shepherd,  because  he  loves, 
he  must  go  into  the  wilderness  and  search  until  he  finds 
the  erring  one.  It  is  unspeakably  precious  to  him,  "  My 
sheep  which  was  lost."  He  tells  us,  also,  of  the  woman 
who  had  ten  pieces  of  silver.  One  disappears.  Has  she 
not  the  nine?  Nay;  but  because  she  is  the  owner,  in  the 
consciousness  of  ownership,  she  must  light  the  candle  and 
search  the  house;  the  zeal  is  unresting  until  the  full  trea 
sure  is  made  up.  He  tells  us,  finally,  of  the  father  who 
had  the  two  sons.  The  younger  claims  his  portion,  leaves 
the  paternal  home,  and  wanders  into  the  far  country.  If 
he  will  do  so,  why  grieve  over  it  ?  He  has  made  his  elec 
tion  ;  let  him  abide  by  it.  There  are  the  hired  servants  ; 
there  is  the  bread  enough  and  to  spare;  there  is  the  dutiful 
elder  son.  Nay,  but  the  father  has  a  father's  heart.  lie 
cannot  but  weary  and  long  for  the  prodigal.  He  is  on  the 
outlook,  waiting  for  the  return  ;  and  a  great  way  off  he  sees 
the  child  of  his  love,  and  runs  and  kisses  him,  and  takes 
him  back,  bidding  the  best  robe  be  brought  and  the  fatted 
calf  be  killed.*  Such,  the  Son  who  reveals  the  Father  an 
nounccs  to  be  His  kind  of  care  for  the  humanity  which  wa 
lost.  Heavens,  worlds,  there  may  be  many;  but  the  one, 
be  it  ever  so  small,  which  has  departed  from  its  first  estate, 
is  the  particular  case  of  highest  God.  Enough  that  it  is  the 
lost.  He  must  go  after  it.  So  has  He  loved  the  world. 

Now,    let    us    see    how    this    representation    of  a    value 
belonging  to  the  world,  not  only  in  virtue  of  what  it  is  to  us 
or  to  its  inhabitants,  but  in  virtue  of  what  it  is  to  the  Creator, 
*  Luke  xv. 
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and  of  what  He  sees  in  it,  satisfies  the  requirement,  referred 
to  in  a  preceding  chapter,  of  a  religious  interest  as  indis 
pensable  to  an  adequate  conception  of  life.  Is  it  too  much 
to  say,  that  in  the  Incarnation  we  have  a  solid  ground 
for  the  assertion  that  there  is  a  love,  whose  goings  have 
been  from  everlasting,  which  embraces  the  world  and  all  its 
woe,  and  whose  purpose  to  save  is  the  test  of  an  essential 
worthiness  in  the  world  which  it  would  save  ?  Turning 
from  Christ  as  the  Impersonated  Love,  the  signs  which 
nature  presents  to  us  are  mixed.  Mr.  Mill  denies  that  there 
is  a  distinct  evidence  of  the  goodness  of  God  on  the  lace 
of  nature.  And  we  cannot,  with  any  measure  of  certainty, 
affirm  that  there  is.  Nature  conceals  rather  than  reveals 
God.  Christ  reveals.  In  Him  we  have  the  yea  and  amen 
of  infinite  goodness,  and  goodness  in  the  special  activity  of 
grace.  "God  commendeth  His  love  toward  us."  In  the 
consciousness  of  this  commending  of  love,  we  understand 
that  to  have  a  place  in  God's  world  is  no  mean  thing. 
It  is  a  world  that  has  been  consecrated  by  an  infinite 
sacrifice — a  world,  too,  in  which  for  man  there  is  an 
upper  and  an  under ;  "  All  things  arc  yours — things 
present,  things  to  come  ;  and  ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ 
is  God's." 

He  who  recognizes  not  both  this  upper  and  this  under 
recognizes  not  the  holiness,  the  higher  beauty  of  the  world. 
The  things  of  the  world  may  be  seen,  classified,  used;  but, 
if  he  is  a  man  of  science,  Law,  instead  of  leading  to  God, 
keeps  thought  from  God,  even  imprisons  the  soul ;  if  he 
is  content  to  ply  some  daily  task,  without  inquiring  into 
the  relations  of  life,  he  is  overcome  by  the  world  in  its 
more  common  or  carnal  aspect.  He  has  the  world,  realizes 
its  good,  the  glory  which  invests  it,  who,  by  faith  in  the 
Son  of  God,  is  taken  into  the  kingdom  which  is  proclaimed 
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in  Ills  Gospel  to  be  the  Divine  truth  of  the  world,  and 
which,  when  lie  had  overcome  the  sharpness  of  death,  the 
Incarnate  Love  opened  to  all  believers. 

Thus,  manifesting  Fatherhood  as  the  reality  of  the 
Divine  nature,  and  revealing  this  Fatherhood  in  special 
relation  to  the  world  of  man,  Christ  has  stamped  anew  the 
significance  of  human  life.  We  have  described  His  appear 
ing  as  the  supreme  expression  of  God's  lovingkindness. 
What  is  suggested  by  the  thought  of  kindness  ?  Is  it  not 
that  there  is  a  kinship  between  God  and  man  -  the  root  of 
a  kinship  which  is  the  capacity  of  communion,  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  fellowship  in  His  love  ?  The 
anthropomorphisms  of  heathendom  are  corruptions  of  an 
innate  conviction  that  it  is  so.  In  the  Scriptures,  the 
healthy  form  of  this  conviction  is  presented.  There  is 
a  psychology  which  explains  the  more  spiritual  aspects 
of  our  nature  gathered  up  in  the  old  word,  "  God 
created  man  in  His  own  image."  The  Incarnation  implies 
this.  It  sets  before  us  the  mighty  kinsman  redeeming 
the  next  of  kin.  He  who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God,  and  in  whom,  therefore,  man  was  created,  comes  to 
deliver  humanity,  to  restore  the  tarnished  glory  of  the 
image,  and  re-establish  the  broken  fellowship.  Pantheism 
makes  man  only  a  part  of  God.  The  Incarnation  exhibits 
God  as  first,  God  as  realising  in  the  depths  of  His  own 
Being  the  reason  and  measure  of  His  love,  but  it  also 
exhibits  man  as  a  personality;  it  is  a  union,  without  con 
fusion,  of  personalities  ;  and  in  this  union  we  have  the 
pledge  and  way  of  that  sonship  which  is  the  Life  of  life. 
"As  many  as  received  Him  "—-the  Word  made  flesh— 
"  to  them  gave  He  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God." 

For  the   humanity  of  Christ  is  at   once   exemplary  and 
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causal.  It  is  the  mirror,  gazing  into  which  there  is  given 
back  the  reflection  of  that  to  which  a  man,  because  he  is  a 
man,  is  called  of  God.  Faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  as  the 
right  measure  and  interpretation  of  our  being,  helps  us  to 
understand  the  duality  which  we  feel  in  ourselves.  Who 
is  not  conscious  of  the  strife  portrayed  so  graphically  by  the 
Apostle — a  law  in  the  members  warring  against  the  law  of 
the  mind,  and  bringing  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  ?* 
No  such  strife  do  we  see  in  Jesus.  His  calm,  Mis  repose, 
His  challenge,  "Which  of  you  convinccth  me  of  sin?" 
always  arrests  attention.  He  moves  in  our  world,  and  our 
world  is  truly  in  Him,  but  He  is  not  of  it.  We  feel  that  He 
is  on  earth,  the  Son  of  God.  And  looking  to  Him  we  are 
encouraged,  whilst  at  the  same  time  we  are  kept  humble, 
by  the  assurance  that  what  He  is  we  may  be;  that  lor  us, 
too,  there  are  Divine  reinforcements  and  strengthenings, 
yea,  a  Divine  nature  given  to  us  not  ours  by  nature,  but 
ours  through  Him.  In  us  there  is  the  evil,  in  Him  there  is 
the  good  ;  and  of  His  fulness  we  all  receive.  And  as  many 
as  consciously  receive  Him,  as  confess  Him  to  be  their  Lord 
and  Head,  as  open  up  their  mind  and  heart  to  Him,  and 
welcome  the  light  of  the  filial  life  in  Him,  have  His  right 
to  be,  and  by  His  regenerating  power  become,  the  heirs  of 
God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ.  The  possibilities  latent 
in  a  human  history,  in  a  human  character,  are  signified  in 
the  Incarnation — more  than  signified;  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  next  chapter,  the  Christ  of  God  is  a  fountain  of  living 
waters;  from  Him  proceeds  the  sanctifying  force  by  which 
man,  the  sinner,  is  reconciled  with  the  ideal  of  his  place  in 
God's  universe,  reconciled  with  God  Himself. 

What — in  view  of  the  good  to  which   it  may  attain,   in 
view  of  all  that  the  Eternal  meant  it  to  be,  in  view  of  that 
*  Romans  vii. 
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which  is  its  essential  worth — what  a  human  soul  is  to 
Christ,  many  of  His  words  illustrate.  For  example,  once 
lie  speaks  oi"  the  joy  of  the  mother  when  "a  man  is  born 
into  the  world."*  The  advent  of  a  person  with  all  that 
belongs  to  the  truth  of  man,  with  a  supernatural  clement 
in  His  nature,  with  a  heaven  and  a  hell  enwrapping  his 
existence,  a  person  to  be  a  gain  to  God  and  to  His  world — 
a  gain  or  a  loss — and  such  a  loss  ! — this  is  the  feeling  which 
breathes  through  the  sentence.  Again,  lie  puts  the  ques 
tion,  "What  shall  a  man  be  profited  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  forfeit  his  life,  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in 
exchange  for  his  life?"t  To  Him  the  individual  is  more 
than  a  mere  unit  in  a  crowd  ;  he  is  the  miniature  Divine 
man,  isolated,  as  it  \vere,  by  God,  as  entirely  an  object  of 
God's  regard  as  if  there  were  none  save  himself,  capable 
of  living  with  God  for  ever  and  ever,  possessing  that,  being 
that,  which,  whilst  lie  is  part  of  creation,  makes  him  also 
the  sharer  in  a  Divine  spiritual  creation  the  highest  sphere 
oi' the  life.  It  was  to  redeem  this  essential  dignity  of  the 
person,  to  bring  men  into  its  consciousness  and  truth,  that 
the  Lord  came  and  suffered  and  died.  One  of  the  saddest 
of  utterances — perhaps  the  saddest  utterance  which  ever 
fell  from  lips — was  that  spoken  to  the  Father  on  the  night 
of  the  betrayal,  "None  of  those  whom  Thou  hast  given  Me 
is  lost  except  the  son  of  perdition."  j  A  son  of  God — with 
capacities  of  immeasurable  use  to  God  and  man — an  im 
mortal  being  fit  for,  made  for,  communion  with  the  mind 
who  inhabits  Eternity — a  son  of  God  lost!  What  could 
this  mean  to  Him  who  is  one  with  the  Father  ? 

The  Incarnation  is  the  abiding  evidence  of  the  absolute 
worth  of  living.     Christ  must  be  got  rid  of;  the  Lord  must 

*  John  xvi.  21.  f  Matt.  xvi.  26. 

J  John  xvii.  12. 
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be  taken  away  and  hidden  from  the  human  consciousness; 
the  impression  of  His  doctrine,  of  Himself  in  His  fulness 
of  grace  and  truth,  must  be  eliminated  from  the  sphere  of 
thought,  before  men,  reverent  and  pure  in  heart,  can  be 
persuaded  that  life  is  only  a  smoke,  that  the  soul  is  nothing 
more  than  molecules  in  motion,  that  there  is  nothing  good 
for  man  except  to  make  the  best  of  aught  that  he  can 
possess  here,  since  for  him  there  is  neither  a  heaven  above 
nor  a  heaven  beyond.  All  genuine  emotion,  whether  glad 
or  sad,  whether  in  presence  of  the  brave  endeavour  after 
the  right,  or  in  presence  of  the  fatal  error  from  the  truth, 
is  the  witness  for  the  voice  of  the  Everlasting  Shepherd  and 
Bishop  of  souls,  "  What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for 
his  life?" 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  GOSPEL,  AS  A  REMEDIAL  POWER,  REVEALS  THE 
RECONCILIATION  OP  THE  ACTUAL  WITH  THE 
IDEAL— THE  CALLING  OF  GOD. 

''  Christ  an   at-one-maker,  a  peace-maker  and  brin^cr  into   ^ra<e  and 
favour,  having  full  pffiver  to  do  so." — TVNDALK. 

"  r  I  "MIE  good  which  I  would  I  do  not,  but  the  evil  which  I 
jL  would  not  that  I  do."  Such  is  the  confession  of  a 
soul  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness.  There 
is  no  more  graphic  protraiturc  of  the  inner  life  than  that  in 
which  this  confession  is  found — the  seventh  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  We  need  not  discuss  the  question 
which  has  been  raised,  as  to  the  period  in  the  writer's 
history  to  which  it  belonged.  One  thing  is  certain  ;  it 
marks  the  consciousness  of  a  man  who  had  been  awakened 
to  see  the  celestial  crown  which  hovered  over  his  head. 
There  it  was,  but  he  could  not  reach  it.  The  more  dis 
tinctly  outlined  the  ideal  was,  the  more  painful  was  the 
sense  of  shortcoming.  It  seemed  as  if  some  power  occupied 
him;  not  his  right  self,  for  his  right  self  protested  against 
it  and  renounced  it.  The  delight  was  in  the  law  of  God. 
The  bent  and  purpose  of  the  life  were  towards  this  law. 
It  could  be  asserted  :  "  It  is  not  I  that  do  the  evil."  But 
this  baffling  tyranny  over- mastered  the  self.  It  warred 
against  the  law  of  the  mind.  It  was,  apparently,  trium- 
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phant.  "  O  wretched  man,"  at  length,  in  a  paroxysm,  the 
tormented  and  baffled  soul  exclaims,  "  who  shall  deliver 
me  from  this  body  of  death  ?" 

The  glimpse  into  his  personal  history,  given  by  St.  Paul, 
is  in  many  ways  interesting.  At  present  we  dwell  on  it  as 
the  expression — intense,  but  therefore  all  the  more  signifi 
cant —  of  a  consciousness  awakened  by  the  entrance  of 
that  Word  of  God,  which  is  "  quick  and  powerful,  and 
sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword."  In  the  earlier  chap 
ters  of  this  volume  notice  has  been  taken  of  desponding 
views  of  life.  But  there  is  a  morbid,  and  there  is  also  a 
healthy,  depression  of  feeling,  -morbid  when  the  causes 
are  connected  only  with  the  observation  of  incompleteness, 
of  variance  between  the  imagination  and  the  realization  of 
the  world,  of  the  restlessness  of  will,  and  the  impossibility 
of  satisfying  it  ;  healthy  when  the  causes  chiefly  relate 
to  dissatisfaction,  because  the  vision  of  good  which  has 
dawned  on  the  mind  is  not  fulfilled,  because  a  man 
knows  that  he  is  not  in  harmony  with  his  own  higher 
thought,  that  he  is  not  right  with  God  or  with  his  brother. 
Such  dissatisfaction  intimates  that  the  mind  has  been 
grasped  by  the  conviction  that  our  real  wealth  lies  in  what 
we  are,  not  in  what  we  have  ;  that  to  be  good  and  loyal  to 
the  right,  to  be  the  son  of  God  without  rebuke,  is  the 
highest  end  of  endeavour.  And  to  feel  this  is  to  know 
that  the  life  cannot  be  fed  from  without,  that  there  is 
neither  peace,  nor  light,  nor  moral  power,  until,  in  New 
Testament  phrase,  "we  are  reconciled  to  God." 

Yes,  it  is  a  Divine  revelation,  but  it  is  something  more 
which  man  needs.  Let  any  one  look  into  his  own  heart ; 
let  any  one  gather  up  the  story  of  his  own  existence  ;  he 
will  learn  enough  to  prove  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in 
the  Apostle's  sketch  of  waning  laws,  and  unfulfilled,  often 
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beaten,  purposes.  People  may  philosophize  about  sin,  may 
discuss  its  place  and  meaning  in  ethical  systems ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  in  any  honest  mind  as  to  its  place  and 
meaning  in  actual  experience.  Very  downright  and  very 
real  are  the  short,  crisp  sentences,  "Sin  that  dwelleth  in 
me";  "When  I  would  do  good  evil  is  present  with  me"; 
"The  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members."  How  to  bc 
delivered  from  this  warping,  ever  intrusive  presence ; 
how  to  be  set  free  from  this  exceeding  sinfulness;  how 
to  walk  at  liberty,  seeking  and  enjoying'  the  sovereign 
blessedness  of  our  being ;  how  to  be  that  which  we  recog 
nize  as  the  true  order  of  man  in  Jesus  Christ ; — this  is  the 
problem.  If  we  had  only  the  disclosure  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  the  Son  of  God,  we  should  still  be  in  want  of  the 
most  urgent  of  necessities.  The  more  glorious  the  dis 
closure,  the  fuller  would  be  the  condemnation  of  our  actual 
selves.  It  would  only  bring  out  the  awful,  hopeless  dis 
tance  between  us  and  our  ideal.  It  would  only  render 
more  sharp  and  despairing  the  cry,  "O  wretched  man  that 
I  am."  It  is  not  revelation  only,  it  is  redemption  that  is 
called  for.  We  must  be  lifted  "  out  of  an  horrible  pit,  out 
of  the  miry  clay,  and  have  our  feet  set  on  a  rock."  The 
Gospel  brings  life  and  immortality  to  light,  because,  as  a 
Divine  remedial  power,  it  reconciles  the  actual  with  the 
ideal — the  life  in  the  flesh  with  the  truth  of  the  Son  of  God. 
It  was  the  perception  of  this  which  changed  the  Apostle's 
lamentation  over  the  body  of  death  into  the  triumphant, 
"  I  thank  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

The  Incarnation  connects  the  points,  created  in  Christ 
Jesus  and  redeemed  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  was  meet  that  He 
in  whom  man  was  made,  who  is  Himself  the  original  and 
archetypal  humanity,  should  be  the  Person  in  whom  man  is 
renewed.  The  renewal  means  the  recovery  of  the  Divine 
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image  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  And  thus  the 
two  poles  of  the  Gospel  of  God's  love  arc  sin  and  salvation  ; 
and  this  is  the  record,  "God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  to  Himself,  not  imputing  unto  men  their  trespasses. 
For  He  hath  made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no 
sin;  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in 
Him."  * 

Let  us  trace  the  path  of  this  reconciling  purpose.  In  so 
doing,  we  shall  learn  how,  under  all  kinds  of  circum 
stances,  life  is  made  worth  living. 

The  Gospel  of  the  lovingkindness  of  God  has  a  direct 
reference  to  the  human  conscience.  Christian  theology  is 
essentially  the  theology  of  the  conscience.  "The  word 
righteousness,"  says  Matthew  Arnold,  "  is  the  master  word 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  great  concern  of  the  New 
Testament  is  likewise  righteousness;  but  righteousness 
reached  through  particular  means,  righteousness  by  the 
power  of  Christ."  t  This  is  another  form  of  the  Apostle's 
statement  of  the  purpose  of  reconciling  love — "That  we 
might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him."  And, 
such  being  the  "concern  of  the  New  Testament,"  the 
faculty  with  which,  so  to  speak,  it  immediately  connects,  is 
the  moral  faculty.  By  the  resuscitation  of  conscience,  by 
the  renewal  which  it  effects,  by  harmonizing  it  with  the 
eternal  righteousness,  it  saves  that  which  was  lost.  Thus 
the  love  of  God  seeks  a  response  in  man.  It  can  be  satisfied 
only  when  it  is  seen  and  welcomed  as  being  that  which  it 
is — absolute  goodness  and  righteousness. 

In  this  curative  process  the  prime  factor  is  the  revelation 
of  the  eternal  will ;  and  this  revelation  can  be  made,  not 

*  2  Cor.  v.  19-21. 

f  "  Literature  and  Dogma,"  pp.  18-19. 
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by  didactical  teaching,  but  through  the  answer  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father  in  acts  by  which  He  offers  Himself  without 
spot  to  God.  A  twofold  character  attaches  to  this  answer, 
As  it  is  the  perfect  correspondent  for  the  mind  answered 
to,  we  infer  from  it,  or  rather  we  see  in  it,  what  the  mind 
of  the  Father  with  regard  to  sin  is.  And  again,  inasmuch 
as  the  Son  of  God  is  the  true,  very  man,  we  see  farther 
what  the  mind  of  man,  when  in  sympathy  with  God,  is,  and 
ever  must  be. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  answer  of  the  Divine 
Son  is  one  which  intimates  that  there  is  an  unfathomable 
abyss  of  sinfulncss  in  sin.  None  can  think  lightty  of  sin 
who  apprehend  the  significance  of  His  life  and  death.  For, 
keeping  ever  in  view  that,  in  all  which  Christ  is  and  does, 
lie  is  littering  what  lie  hears,  revealing  what  lie  beholds 
in  the  Father,  that  lie  is  to  us  the  mirror  of  the  thought 
and  will  of  God,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  soul-troubling, 
of  the  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  of  the  cross  and  passion  ? 
From  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  earthly  life  there  is 
the  shadow  of  a  relation  to  sin  most  intimately  personal 
lying  across  the  inner  consciousness.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan,  before  the  ministry  of  love  had  been  entered  on, 
He  is  pointed  to  by  the  Baptist  as  "the  Lamb  of  God,  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  The  popular  Jewish 
expectation  was  that  of  a  Messiah  who  should  deliver  the 
nation  from  political  bondage — which  indeed  they  associated 
with  national  sin  ;  but  the  point  of  their  hope  was,  emanci 
pation  from  the  bondage,  not  from  the  sin.  One  who  should 
decline  this  political  role,  and  aim  only  at  emancipating  the 
souls  of  men  from  moral  darkness  and  death,  was  not  in 
their  thought.  Jesus  declined  to  address  Himself  to  the 
popular  expectation  ;  He  claimed  to  be  the  Saviour  from 
sin,  as  a  curse  lying  on  the  world  and  on  each  person 
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partaking  of  flesh  and  blood.  He  announced  in  advance 
that  He  must  die,  that  He  must  lay  down  His  life  for  the 
sheep,  that  He  must  give  Himself  a  ransom  for  many.  He 
declared  that  it  was  through  death  that  the  Son  of  man 
should  be  glorified.  Before  He  suffered,  when  He  knew 
that  the  hour  had  come  that  He  should  depart  out  of  this 
world,  He  appointed  a  Sacrament  which,  in  its  symbolism 
and  the  words  connected  with  it,  is  the  standing  witness 
that  His  death  was  not  a  mere  martyrdom,  but,  in  the 
sober  language  of  Christian  faith,  "a  sufficient  sacrifice, 
satisfaction,  and  oblation  for  the  sin  of  the  world."  This 
is  the  manner  of  Christ's  answer  to  the  Father;  and,  from 
the  answer,  as  has  been  said,  we  reason  to  the  Divine  will 
which  it  expressed.  The  sacrifice  of  the  Son  manifested 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Father ;  and  if,  in  all  that  is  affirmed 
concerning,  and  all  that  is  transacted  by,  the  Son,  we  arc 
assured  of  necessities  of  righteousness  which  could  only 
thus  be  met,  then,  truly,  we  realize,  as  otherwise  we 
cannot,  what  the  value  of  righteousness  is  :  that  it  is  the 
foundation  of  heaven  as  well  as  earth  ;  that  there  can  be  no 
truth  in  the  inward  parts  until  the  conscience  is  in  accord 
ance  writh  the  will  which  cannot  look  on  sin,  -which,  by 
the  blood  of  the  cross,  has  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh. 
And  when,  accepting  Christ  as  the  Priest  and  Interpreter 
of  humanity  in  charging  Himself  with  this  condemnation, 
we  lay  our  hand,  as  it  were,  in  His,  and  say  to  Him,  "My 
Lord  and  my  God,"  then,  farther,  His  confession  becomes 
ours.  As  the  Father  presents  the  sacrifice  of  His  Son  to 
our  faith  as  that  with  which  He  is  satisfied — the  objective 
interpretation  of  His  mind  in  that  which  it  declares — so  we 
hold  this  same  sacrifice  to  the  Father  as  that  with  which  we 
are  satisfied — the  objective  interpretation  of  our  mind  in 
that  which  it  embraces  and  responds  to.  Christ's  Amen 

10 
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to  the  Father  is  echoed  in  our  hearts  by  the  Spirit  which 
He  hatli  given  us. 

That  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  has  intensified  the  conviction 
as  to  the  need  of  moral  rectitude,  few  will  seriously  ques 
tion.  Theories  of  the  Atonement  arc  sometimes  harsh.  The 
Christian  Church,  it  may  be  said,  has  suffered  by  the  ten 
dency  to  define  in  dogmatic  statement  what  is  indefinable. 
But  the  position  of  the  New  Testament,  that  the  purpose 
of  the  Incarnation  is  fulfilled  in  the  redemption  of  man  by 
the  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  is  a  permanent  testimony  to 
the  inviolate  sanctity  of  Divine  law,  and  to  the  need  of  a 
cleansing  from  all  sin.  Christ's  sacrifice  is  the  judgment 
of  the  world.  It  is  the  solemn,  judicial  revelation  of  wrath 
against  all  unrighteousness.  It  shows  us  the  righteous 
Father,  whose  face  can  be  beheld  only  in  righteousness. 

But  it  is  more  than  testimony;  it  is  gospel  also.  Beneath 
the  judgment-scat,  the  voice  of  the  heart  is,  "  Against  Thee, 
O  Eternal,  have  I  sinned."  But  the  mercy-scat  is  above 
the  judgment-scat ;  and  from  it,  in  waves  of  light,  comes 
the  word,  "  God  for  thce,  God  in  Christ  reconciling  thec." 
The  assurance  that  "  all  things  are  of  God  who  hath  recon 
ciled  us  to  Himself,"  that  in  all  He  is  God  alone — the  only 
reason  and  measure  of  His  action,  His  "own  will  to  bless 
and  save — is,  to  the  trusting  heart,  sunshine  and  joy.  The 
deeper  the  consciousness  of  sin,  the  more  vivid  is  the  per 
ception  of  the  love.  "  Behold  what  manner  of  love  the  Father 
hath  bestowed  upon  us  that  we— sinners — should  be  called 
the  sons  of  God."  To  yield  to  love  so  amazing,  to  give 
self  away  to  Him  who  spared  not  His  own  Son, — who  that 
has  looked  into  the  face  of  Christ  can  refuse  this  ?  Nay, 
more  ;  there  is  in  this  love  an  energy  which  attracts  to  itself, 
that  it  may  unite  the  soul  thus  attracted  to  the  righteousness 
in  which  it  lives  and  moves.  "  In  a  wonderful  and  Divine 
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manner,"  observes  Augustine,  "  He  both  hated  and  loved  us 
at  the  same  time.  He  hated  us  as  being  different  from 
what  He  had  made  us;  but,  as  our  iniquity  had  not  entirely 
destroyed  His  work  in  us,  He  could,  at  the  same  time,  in 
every  one  of  us,  hate  what  we  had  done,  and  love  what 
proceeded  from  Himself."  This  "  wonderful  and  Divine 
manner"  is  reflected  in  the  disposition  of  the  mind  which 
is  drawn  to  God  by  the  cords  of  His  love.  It  hates  the  sin 
in  respect  of  which  man  is  different  from  the  right  reason  of 
his  being  ;  it  desires  deliverance  from  all,  in  character  and 
conduct,  which  intimates  a  separation  between  the  human 
will  and  the  Divine.  It  loves  what  proceeds  from  the  Father 
Himself,  what  is  in  us  by  virtue  of  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  hatred  and  the  love  are  simultaneous  ; 
they  are  the  two  aspects  of  righteousness  ;  and  in  this 
righteousness  the  paradise  of  humanity  is  regained. 

Here,  then,  is  the  secret  of  Peace — the  good  for  which  all 
men  crave,  and  the  conscious  want  of  which,  with  the 
irritation  caused  by  inability  to  discern  how  it  is  to  be 
obtained,  is  the  explanation  of  pessimistic  apprehensions  of 
life.  Peace  is  not  the  product  of  circumstances;  it  is  modi 
fied  in  many  ways  by  circumstances,  but  it  is  not  their 
creature.  It  is  something  apart  from  conditions  of  happi 
ness  :  we  find  it  where  these  conditions  are  conspicuously 
absent ;  we  miss  it  where  these  conditions  arc  conspicuously 
present.  It  is  the  prominence  given  to  peace,  as  the 
certain  result  of  faith  in  Christ,  which  strikes  us  in  the 
New  Testament.  Christ,  we  are  assured,  has  made  peace 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross.  He  claims  its  bcstowment  as 
His  special  prerogative — "  Peace  I  leave  with  you;  My  peace 
I  give  to  you."  It  is  the  blessing  which  He  associates  with 
forgiveness  and  salvation — "  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee  ;  go 
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in  peace."  It  is  presented  as  the  companion  of  joy,  ^nd 
peace  and  joy  have  their  common  element  in  believing. 
How,  and  why,  is  it  so  ? 

The  answer  is  —In  the  Gospel  "  righteousness  and 
peace  have  kissed  each  other."  It  is  the  reconciliation  of 
conscience  with  the  Eternal  Righteousness,  and  the  embrace 
of  that  Eternal  Righteousness  by  the  heart  as  all  its  salva 
tion  and  all  its  desire,  which  constitutes  the  peace  that 
the  world  cannot  give  or  take  away.  This  answer  let 
us  partially  unfold. 

I.  The  demand  as  to  righteousness  in  conduct  is  that 
feeling,  volition,  and  aim  shall  be  adjusted  with  the  relations 
of  life.  If  the  will  is  not  harmonized  with  them,  there  is 
necessarily  unrest.  We  cannot  be  really  at  peace  unless 
we  arc  abiding  in  that  order  which  is  truth.  Now,  there 
is  one  class  of  relations  of  which  all  are  conscious — those 
which  belong  to  the  world.  And  in  regard  to  them, 
righteousness  implies  the  agreement  of  two  factors — that 
which  is  due  to  a  man  from  his  neighbour,  and  that  which 
a  man  owes  to  his  neighbour.  We  have  our  separate  parts 
and  places  to  maintain;  we  have  the  idea  of  "an  average 
lot,"  which,  somehow,  we  conceive  of  as  our  right.  An 
indefinable  quantity  indeed,  for,  in  the  measures  in  which 
pride  and  a  self-asserting  spirit  rule  in  the  heart,  the  idea 
of  right  enlarges  until  it  becomes  almost  synonymous  with 
might,  equivalent  to  all  that  can  be  had.  Still,  even  when 
the  claim  for  self  is  exorbitant,  the  reminder  is  constantly 
given  that  there  is  another  person  to  be  considered — that  this 
other  has  his  right  on  us  also.  We  expect  service,  but  we 
know  that  we  must  yield  service  too ;  we  \vish  to  be  ministered 
to,  but  whether  we  will  or  not,  we  are  obliged  to  realize  that 
we  must  minister,  that  "  no  man  liveth  to  himself."  This  is 
the  general  outline  of  rights  and  duties ;  and  within  it  are  to 
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be  comprehended  the  special  relative  obligations  of  the  social 
order  in  its  various  aspects.  To  realize  the  concord  of 
interest  with  obligation  a  concord  so  complete,  that  the  / 
no  longer  stands  apart  from  the  t/iou,  but  seeks  its  fulfil 
ment  in  the  tlion — this  is  part  of  the  problem  of  peace. 

Two  departures  from  this  concord  we  can  trace  when  we 
review7  the  theories,  much  more  when  wye  scan  the 
practice,  of  life.  The  one,  and  the  more  common,  is  that 
which  has  been  called  Egoism  —that  which  says,  "The 
virtue  of  disinterested  benevolence  will  not  pay.  It  has 
clearly  not  been  meant  to  pay.  Nature  bids  everyone  look 
to  himself,  since  only  the  fittest  can  survive.  Civilization 
can  make  progress  only  by  accumulations  of  wealth,  by 
capital;  and  capital  implies  that  men  push  and  grasp  all 
the}^  can,  certainly  far  beyond  the  limits  of  what  they 
merely  need.  The  principle  of  action  in  this  world  must 
be,  Move  on,  elbow  3rour  way  through  the  crowd,  rise  above 
others,  make  them  serve  you  ;  let  the  ego  be  the  first  and 
last."  In  so  pressing,  we  arc  told,  it  will  be  found  requisite 
to  consider  others,  sometimes  to  go  beyond  strict  justice, — 
such  consideration,  whilst  promoting  the  general  weal,  will 
promote  personal  ends  also, — therefore,  it  is  good  to  be  so 
far  benevolent ;  but  the  grand  reference  is  and  must  be  the 
I,  the  interest  of  self.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  bids  us  re 
member  that  this  is  really  the  spirit  which  rules  men  in 
our  modern  world  ;  that,  indeed,  it  is  the  only  spirit  com 
patible  with  the  complex  conditions  of  this  world.  An 
assent  may  be  given  formally  to  precepts  set  on  a  different 
note ;  but  the  assent  is  one  thing,  the  action  is  another. 
"  Feeling,"  he  says,  "that  he  cannot  call  these  precepts  in 
question  without  calling  in  question  his  religion  as  a  whole, 
the  citizen  pretends  to  others  and  to  himself  that  he  be 
lieves  them, — believes  things  which,  in  his  innermost  con- 
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sciousness,  he  knows  he  does  not  believe.  He  professes  to 
think  that  entire  self-sacrifice  must  be  right,  though  dimly 
conscious  that  it  would  be  fatal."  ^  Mr.  Spencer  is  probably 
correct  in  supposing  that  there  is  a  variance  between  the 
intellectual  belief  (if  that  can  be  called  belief  which  is 
inoperative)  of  many  citizens  and  their  main  lines  of  con 
duct.  But  the  prevalence  of  that  "lip-homage"  to  which 
he  alludes  is  itself  a  token  that  there  is  truth  at  the  root  of 
the  precepts  so  commonly  ignored  in  the  business  of  life. 
Men  feel  instinctively,  we  might  say,  that  selfishness  is  not 
righteousness ;  and  so  long  as  selfishness  reigns,  so  long  as 
the  "  innermost  consciousness "  testifies  against  the  soul 
that  there  is  a  higher  law  which  it  denies,  which  it  "finds 
to  be  impossible,"  there  must  be  wanting  a  sense  of  repose, 
the  feeling  of  the  kiss  of  righteousness  and  peace. 

The  other  departure  to  which  attention  is  called  is  that 
of  a  pretentious  humanitarianism — that  which,  in  contrast 
with  Egoism,  has  been  denominated  Altruism.  If  Egoism 
says,  "  Every  man  for  himself,"  Altruism  may  be  briefly 
defined  as  the  voice,  "Every  man  for  his  neighbour."  It  is 
maintained  that  beyond  his  bare  necessities  the  individual  has 
no  right  to  seek  aught  for  himself.  He  is  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  neighbour.  He  must  continually  renounce  pleasures, 
and  submit  to  pains.  The  public  good  is  to  swallow  up 
the  private  interest.  The  man  is  to  be  merged  in  the  social 
organism.  He  is  to  be  incorporated  into  "  the  supreme 
being  of  humanity."  We  need  not  enter  into  the  dis 
cussion  of  a  teaching  which  errs  by  extravagance.  Mr. 
Spencer  is  in  the  right  in  maintaining  that  "  the  final  out 
come  of  this  doctrine  is  debility,  disease,  and  abridgment 
of  life."  But  he  is  altogether  in  the  wrong  in  confounding 
this  doctrine  with  Christianity.  It  is  a  mere  travesty  of 
*  "  Study  of  Sociology,"  p.  184. 
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Christianity.  lie  who  knows  what  is  in  man  docs  not  bid 
us  "strive  to  wind  ourselves  too  high  for  mortal  man  be 
neath  the  sky."  He  gives  us  the  two  commandments 
which  are  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  righteous  living. 
He  says  of  the  first,  "  Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart."  The  surrender  is  not  to  the  neighbour,  but  to  God. 
Yielding  the  self  in  entire  sacrifice  to  Him,  we  receive  the 
neighbour  in  the  light  of  His  love, — to  be  no  longer  to  us  a 
shadow,  but  a  real  person,  whose  interests  are  to  be  sacred, 
let  it  be  remarked,  as  our  own.  For  the  second  command 
ment  is,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself"  An 
enlightened  self-love,  a  love  proceeding  from  what  the  soul 
sees  in  God  as  to  the  sacrcdncss  and  the  possibilities  of 
personal  being,  and  leading,  therefore,  to  an  increased  self- 
respect,  is  assumed  as  the  measure  of  love  to  others.  The 
dues  of  the  individual  are  not  denied;  any  denial  of  them 
is  an  infraction  of  order,  and  a  disturbance,  consequently, 
of  the  moral  balance.  The  love  of  the  neighbour  is  at 
the  same  time  enforced.  The  boundary  line  between  a 
legitimate  and  an  illegitimate  regard  to  individual  interests 
is  crossed  when  any  gain  is  purchased  by  another's  loss 
or  hurt.  Love  worketh  no  ill;  beyond  this,  the  debt  owed 
to  every  man  is  a  love  wise,  pure,  self-sacrificing — the 
fulfilling  of  the  law. 

II.  But  rectitude — the  condition  of  peace — in  the  relations 
which  define  our  life  in  this  world,  is  the  consequence  of  a 
rectifying  of  the  life  in  those  relations  which  pertain  to  a 
higher  order.  Such  relations  arc  the  primary  facts — the 
very  fountain-head  of  our  being.  For  them  there  is  a 
witness  in  the  soul  itself.  Beyond  what  is  requisite  for 
social  health, — that  is,  for  all  which  Positivism  can  con 
sistently  indicate  as  morality, — there  is,  in  the  expectation 
of  men,  a  call  to  the  realization  of  qualities — we  sometimes 
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name  them  graces  which  speak  of  a  spiritual  sphere,  of  a 
world  other  than  the  seen  and  temporal.  There  is  the  call 
to  inward  purity,  to  an  elevation,  a  one-foldness  of  heart, 
which  is  opposed  to  the  worldly  temper.  In  humility, 
gentleness,  tenderness,  sympathy — all  recognized  as  ele 
ments  of  a  refined  beauty  of  character — the  self-asserting, 
push-on  spirit  is  checked  and  modified.  They  are  elements 
which  are  frequently  hindrances  of  success;  those  in  whom 
they  are  not  largely  developed  force  their  way  often  more 
rapidly  to  the  front.  Yet  who  shall  say  that  such,  the 
successful,  are  the  heirs  of  peace  ?  The  "children  of  quiet 
ness  "  are  the  heirs  of  peace.  Mary,  sitting  at  Jesus'  feet, 
has  a  repose  which  the  cumbered  Martha  knows  not.  All 
this  may  be  cited  as  the  evidence  that  blessedness  is 
really  inward,  and  that  inward  blessedness  is  because 
of  the  reconciliation  of  the  conscience  with  the  kingdom 
in  which  man  was  created,  and  in  which  there  is  the 
plan,  the  ideal  of  his  life.  Righteousness  is,  first  and 
foremost,  being  right  with  God.  This  is  the  message  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  its  dynamic  efficiency  is  that, 
when  received  and  vitalized,  it  does  set  the  life  right  with 
its  Heaven.  In  the  welcome  of  the  Father's  love  by  the 
heart,  righteousness  and  peace  kiss  each  other. 

We  cannot  create  by  any  effort  of  our  own  the  bliss  of  moral 
harmony.  We  cannot  reach  it  by  legal  obedience.  Love 
cannot  be  made  to  order.  We  may  sec  that  we  ought  to  love, 
but  really  to  love  is  another  thing.  The  Incarnation  teaches 
that  the  true  human  love  is  the  filial  that  it  is  recipiency  and 
response.  Recipiency  supposes  origination  and  communica 
tion.  It  is  the  love  of  Gocl  that  originates  love  in  us  :  "We 
love  Him  because  He  first  loved  us."  In  the  apprehension 
of  this  first  love  ;  in  the  perception  of  it  as  being  the  love 
which  it  is,  as  freely  imparting  it- elf  to  us  and  opening  "a 
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new  and  living  way"  by  which  it  may,  whilst  judging 
the  sin,  save  the  sinner,  and  come  and  dwell  with  us;  in 
the  pouring  out  of  this  love  into  the  heart  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  He  has  given,  the  originating,  communicative 
force  of  the  Divine  love  is  realized,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  inner  man  is  centred  anew  in  God.  Matter  gravitates 
towards  matter.  The  love  which  is  the  answer  gravitates 
towards  the  love  which  is  the  call.  This  is  the  re-esta 
blishment  of  sonship;  and  in  becoming  and  being  the  Son 
of  God,  there  is  health  for  all  the  life.  The  adjustment 
of  the  will  with  its  eternal  relations  secures  its  adjustment 
with  the  temporary  relations  also.  Spontaneous  obedience 
to  the  first  commandment  secures  cheerful  obedience  to  the 
second.  In  a  deeper  sense  than  they  were  intended  to 
bear,  we  may  apply  the  words  of  Carlyle  :  "  This  is  the  hour 
of  spiritual  enfranchisement  ;  the  ideal  world,  wherein  the 
whole  man  had  been  dimly  struggling  and  inexpressibly 
languishing,  becomes  revealed  and  is  thrown  open."  * 

The  assertion  is  repeated,  that  the  Gospel  in  setting  the 
soul  of  man  right  with  God,  in  conforming  it  to  its  ideal  in 
the  heavenlies,  sets  the  soul  right  with  the  world,  conforms 
the  actual  in  conduct  to  the  ideal  in  the  heavenlies.  It  is 
observable  that  Christ  has  not  imposed  any  complete  or 
rigid  system  of  ethics.  He  has  no  elaborate  code.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  sys 
tematic  exposition  of  the  duty  of  the  disciple  ;  but  this 
sermon  gives  us  rather  suggestions  as  to  methods  and 
principles  of  life  than  a  distinct  and  carefully-arranged 
code.  The  object  of  the  Son  of  God  was  higher  than  that 
of  the  Rabbi.  A  senator  of  Israel  once  came  to  Him  and 
addressed  him  as  Rabbi,  and  wished  to  know  about  His 
person  and  His  teaching.  Christ  declined  to  converse  with 
*  "  Sartor  Resartus,"  p.  119. 
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him  on  this  platform.  He  told  Nicodemus  that  he  must 
have  the  citizenship  of  the  higher  world,  that  he  must  be 
himself  a  partaker  of  the  Divine  life  before  he  could 
receive  the  truth  of  the  Son  of  man.  It  was  into  this  upper 
world,  into  the  circle  of  the  relations  of  man  to  God,  that  He 
aimed  at  raising  the  minds  of  men.  His  light — that  in 
which  He  desires  that  we  shall  sec  all  things-— is  the  love 
of  the  Father.  He  bids  us  to  a  high  standard  :  "  Be 
perfect/'-- -complete,  consistent,  not  swayed  by  lower  and 
petty  feelings — "  even  as  your  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect 
.  .  .  who  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the 
good,  and  scndcth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.""' 
It  is  not  so  much  the  purpose  of  Christ  to  make  laws,  as  to 
be  in  men  a  law-making  power — the  spirit  of  a  son  which 
is  also  the  spirit  of  a  brother. 

How  this  law-making  power  is  fulfilled,  a  striking 
passage  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  illustrates.  It  is  a 
passage  intended  to  set  forth  the  motive  for  a  zeal  which 
outside  critics  declared  to  be  eccentric.  The  answer  to  all 
their  criticism  is,  that  the  love  seen  and  realized  in  Jesus 
Christ  so  enthralled  the  mind  which,  with  open  eyes,  gazed 
on  it,  that  henceforth  there  was  only  one  course  left.  By  a 
supreme  necessity,  that  mind  felt  itself  bound  to  obey  the 
judgment  which  the  vision  of  the  love  irresistibly  formed. 
It  is  love  that  has  included  mankind  in  its  embrace.  It 
is  a  power  of  life  for  a  universal  death.  It  is  a  sacrifice 
everlastingly  energetic  against  the  world's  woe,  which 
cannot  rest  so  long  as  there  is  a  wrong  to  be  put  right,  an  evil 
to  overcome  with  good,  a  work  of  God  to  be  clone.  This 
love  is  its  own  enforcement.  It  is  an  imperative  command 
ment.  Whithersoever  it  leads,  thithe  rhe  who  is  conscious 
of  it  must  go.  To  live  to  Christ  is  to  live  in  it.  Let  men 
*  Matt.  v.  45-48. 
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say  what  they  please,  he  must  be  obedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision. *  The  spirit  of  the  Apostle's  vindication  has  been 
interpreted  with  singular  beauty  in  the  lines - 

"  Scarcely  I  catch  the  words  of  His  revealing, 

Hardly  I  hear  Him,  dimly  understand  ; 
Only  the  power  that  is  within  me  pealing 
Lives  on  my  lips,  and  beckons  to  my  hand. 

"Whoso  has  felt  the  spirit  of  the  Highest 

Cannot  confound,  nor  doubt  Him.  nor  deny  ; 
Yea,  with  one  voice,  O  world,  though  thou  deniest, 
Stand  thou  on  that  side,  for  on  this  am  I."f 

Shall  it  be  said  that  a  life  flushed  with  this  consciousness 
of  the  eternal  love,  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  its  creation  in  the 
Son  of  God,  rooted  and  grounded  in  His  "everlasting  yea" 
to  the  eternal  righteousness,  and  seeking,  in  the  worlds  ot 
thought  and  action,  to  be  truly  conformed  to  His  image- 
that  such  a  life  is  little  else  than  a  burden,  that  it  is  an 
illusion  which  only  mocks  the  heart  of  man  ?  From  the 
Cross  of  the  Redeemer,  through  the  healing  virtue  of  His 
wounds,  in  the  power  of  His  resurrection,  we  have  the 
answer.  The  disciple  who  leaned  on  the  Master's  bosom 
has  interpreted  it  :  "  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God." 

*  See  2  Cor.  v.  13-15. 

f   "  St.  Paul  "  :  F.  W.  Myers. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ETERNAL   LIFE  AND  HUMAN  BLESSEDNESS. 

"  Life  of  on)-  ///(',  since  life  of  Him 

By  M'Jwni  TIV  live  eternally ', 
Oil)-  lieart  is  faint ,  our  eve  is  dim, 

Till  Thou  our  spirit  purify  " — T.  T.  LYNCH. 

WE  arc  now  prepared  for  another  aspect  of  the 
Christian  view  of  life.  The  reconciliation  of  man 
to  the  truth  of  Divine  Sonship  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
result  directly  contemplated  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ.  In  the  quaint  phrase  of  Tyndall,  "  Christ  is  the 
at-one-Maker,"  and,  therefore,  "  the  peace-bringer."  Now, 
it  is  of  consequence  to  realize  that  this  peace — this  inner 
harmony  with  the  relations  of  the  soul  upward  and  out 
ward — is  the  work  of  Divine  righteousness,  not  merely 
imputed,  but  truly  imparted,  to  us.  It  is  not  a  mere  legal 
position — that  which  we  have  by  virtue  of  a  forensic 
sentence ;  it  is  the  position  which  we  have  by  virtue  of" 
"  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father." 
And  this  spirit  of  adoption  is  the  sign  of  lite, — the  life 
which  is  in  and  from  the  incarnate  Son  of  God.  The 
truth  to  be  opened  up  in  this  chapter  is  the  Eternal  Life, 
participation  in  which  constitutes  the  blessedness  of  the 
soul  reconciled  to  God. 

This  Eternal  Life  is  a  subject  which  the  New  Testament 
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presents  under  many  forms.  It  may  be  described  as  espe 
cially  the  theme  of  the  fourth  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  of 
St.  John.  The  discourses  of  the  Lord  recorded  in  the  one 
arc  expository  of  it,  -for  example,  Mis  conversations  with 
Nicodcmus  and  the  woman  of  Samaria,  His  sermon  on  the 
Bread  of  Life,  and  His  address  in  the  supper  chamber,  with 
the  prayer  which  followed  it.  And  the  teaching  of  the 
first  Epistle  is  substantially,  that  "  God  has  given  us  Eternal 
Life,  and  this  life  is  in  His  Son."  To  the  beloved  disciple 
this  is  the  sum  of  the  Divine  record,  or  testimony,  con 
cerning  Jesus.  His  eye  never  wanders  from  the  countenance 
of  His  Lord  as  "  the  Life  indeed,"  —He  whose  message 
to  all  the  ages  is,  "  I  am  come  that  men  might  have  life, 
and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly."  But 
St.  John  is  the  representative  of  all  the  Apostles.  Their 
glance,  their  response  to  the  Master  of  their  souls  was  that 
embodied  in  the  reply  of  Simon  Peter,  "Lord,  to  whom 
shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  Eternal  Life."  :; 

In  this  we  are  introduced  to  a  mode  of  thought  which 
interprets  our  feeling,  and  which  seems  to  offer  a  solid 
ground  for  a  real  "  idealization  of  life."  In  the  breast  of 
man  there  is  a  conviction  that  he  was  "  not  made  to  die;" 
that  the  intention  of  the  Maker  concerning  him  cannot  be 
to  annihilate  him  ;  that  he  is  meant  for  something  higher 
and  nobler  than  an  existence  which  is  "even  a  vapour." 
He  wants  some  light  as  to  this  higher  existence.  He 
wants  a  certainty  regarding  it.  He  wants  to  know  what  it 
is;  how,  in  its  light,  he  can  say  to  himself  that  to  be  has 
a  significance  not  measured  "  by  figures  on  a  dial,"  and 
that  this  significance  is  to  him  a  manifested  reality.  The 
"words  of  the  Eternal  Life,"  fall  with  sweet,  solemn  force 
on  the  heart  thus  inquiring.  They  suggest  possibilities  of 
*  John  vi.  68. 
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blessedness ;  they  assure  us  that  not  "  in  our  embers " 
only,  but  in  the  pulses  of  our  living  selves  there  is,  or 
there  may  be,  that  which  transcends  the  changing  and 
perishable,  and  joins  us  to  the  very  Being  of  God.  It  is 
worth  our  while  to  dwell  for  a  little  in  the  circle  of  the 
truth  concerning  the  Eternal  Life — what  it  is  ;  how  it  is 
nourished  ;  wherein  it  is  the  certainty  of  a  permanent  human 
blessedness. 

We  must,  first  of  all,  apprehend  the  meaning  attached 
in  the  New  Testament  to  the  phrase  Eternal  Life.  And  it 
is  necessary  that  we  keep  this  always  in  view — that  eternal 
is  not  the  same  as  an  unending  continuation  of  time,  with 
its  succession  of  ideas,  its  hours,  and  months,  and  years. 
Time  is  one  thing,  eternity  is  another  thing.  Thus,  St. 
Paul  distinguishes,  "  The  things  which  arc  seen  arc  temporal, 
the  things  which  are  unseen  are  eternal."  ::  The  visible 
is  the  sphere  of  time  ;  the  invisible — but  still  real,  and 
real  even  to  those  on  earth,  so  that  with  the  inward  eye  they 
look  on  its  things  and  have  communion  with  them — is  the 
sphere  of  the  eternal.  "To  realize  this,"  says  the  Warden 
of  Kcble  College, — "  the  eternity  of  unseen  things  as  a 
present  fact — I  know  requires  an  effort ;  for  we  have  heard 
the  far-off  music  of  the  word  eternity  so  often,  that  it  has 
ceased  to  have  much  meaning  in  our  cars  ;  and  we  arc 
content  to  think  of  it  vaguely  as  something  that  will  come 
after  time,  and  then  turn  out  to  be  only  time  of  a  more 
monotonous  description.  And  so,  when  Holy  Scripture 
speaks  of  eternal  life,  and  eternal  fire,  and  inhabiting 
eternity,  and  the  eternal  city,  and  the  unseen  things  which 
are  eternal,  the  impression  left  on  our  minds  is  of  ever 
lasting  counter-parts  of  the  things  we  see  around  us, — an 
*  2  Cor.  iv.  1 7. 
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endless  repetition  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  time.  .  .  .  Eternity 
is  rather  the  quality  of  timelessness  than  a  quantity  of  time. 
It  is  out  of,  and  above,  and  beneath,  and  behind  lime.  It 
docs  not  go  on  for  ever,  but  it  always  is ;  and  to  introduce 
into  it  the  temporal  notions  of  after  and  before,  is  like 
attempting  to  cut  water  with  an  axe.  It  is  measured  by  its 
intensity,  not  by  its  extension.  And  because  timeless,  things 
eternal  are  whole,  and  self-identical,  and  changeless,—  the 
same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever."  :| 

The  life,  "  timeless,  whole,  self-identical,  changeless,  out 
of,  above,  beneath,  and  behind  time,"  is  consequently  a 
nature,  a  manner  of  being,  distinguished  from  what  is 
perishable,  and  which  is,  and  can  be,  nothing  else  than 
the  Divine  nature,  the  Being  of  God.  Everlasting,  certainly, 
but  this  because  of  what  it  is  Divine,  and  therefore 
beyond  the  realm  of  the  dying,  beyond  the  dominion  of 
death.  And  so  the  Apostle  puts  it.  lie  does  not  associate 
the  life,  which  is  God's  gift  in  Christ,  with  days  and  years  ; 
he  does  not  speak  of  it  as  a  future  existence  ;  he  speaks  of 
it  as  a  past  and  a  present — that  which  was  with  the  Father 
and  is  in  the  Son.  It  is  not  a  quantity,  but  a  kind  of  life 
that  is  pointed  to.  lie  says,  that  (<  this  kind  of  being  has 
been  manifested  on  the  earth  ;  and  his  object  in  all  testify 
ing  is  to  tell  what  he  had  seen,  that  each  person  reading 
may  know  in  himself  what  the  Eternal  Life  is  which  God 
has  given  to  him."  f  This  is  the  apprehension  which  we 
must  retain,  if  we  would  enter  into  the  fulness  of  the  Scrip 
tural  statement.  We  are  not  contemplating  a  mere  end 
lessness  of  improved  existence,  a  mere  everlasting  happiness  ; 
we  are  contemplating  a  spiritual  condition,  into  which  we 
enter  when  we  receive  Christ  as  the  gift  of  God.  We  pass 

*  Keble  College  Sermons. 
f  See  i  John  i. 
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from  death  into  life.  It  is  life  into  which  we  pass,  because 
it  is  participation  in  what  God  is,  Who  is  Light,  Who  is  Love, 
Who  is  Righteousness.  The  Paternal  Life  in  a  man  is  the 
possession  of  the  man  by  the  light,  the  love,  the  righteous 
ness,  whose  source  and  infinite  fulness  is  God. 

Now,  for  us  men,  this  life  is  in  the  Son  of  God.  "As 
Thou  hast  given  Him  power  over  all  flesh,  that  He  should 
give  Eternal  Life."  There  is  a  truth  in  this  "power  or 
authority  over  all  flesh  "  which  it  is  well  that  we  should 
recognize.  We  recognise  the  Son  of  God  as  the  Head  of  our 
race  not  only  because  He  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among 
us,  and  died  for  us,  but  in  the  constitution  of  things  from 
everlasting.  His  becoming  flesh  was  the  manifestation, 
in  time,  of  that  which  is  in  eternity;  it  was  His  entrance 
into  the  conditions  of  human  earthly  life,  that  He  might 
realize  the  full  authority  over  all  flesh,  that  He  might  be  to 
sinful  man  the  Fountain  and  Giver  of  a  new  heavenly  Being. 
He  who  is  the  root  of  the  supernatural  life  of  man  becomes 
the  offspring  of  his  natural  life,  that  he  may  endow  it 
with  higher  powers,  and,  out  of  the  ruins  of  sin,  form 
the  temple  of  a  new,  divinely-quickened  humanity.  The 
Incarnation  points  to  the  Resurrection.  It  is  extended 
through  the  Resurrection,  it  is  fulfilling  itself  through  "the 
power  of  the  Resurrection."  The  Son  of  God,  who  is  also 
the  Son  of  man,  is  the  source  of  all  life-giving  energy.  He 
is  amongst  men,  He  is  in  the  world,  though,  as  of  old,  the 
world  often  knows  Him  not.  But  as  many  as  receive  Him 
know  that,  "  of  God,  He  is  made  to  them  wisdom,  and 
righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption."  They 
realize  the  fact  of  union  with  Him.  That  He  was; 
and  is,  in  oneness  with  them  through  the  flesh,  is  the 
pledge  of  that  which  they  understand  in  blessed  experience 
— that  they  are  in  oneness  with  Him  through  the  Spirit. 
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And  His  life— the  very  life  that  was  manifested  in  Him 

is  discerned  to  be,  and  is,  more  and  more  their  life.  They 
die,  and  they  re-exist:  "I,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  livcth 
in  inc." 

The  word  is  expressive-  -the  Eternal  Life  in  .the  Son. 
The  Son  is  not  a  term  representative  only  of  the  greatness 
of  Christ,  it  is  one  which  reminds  us  of  the  manner  of  His 
love,  and  of  the  manner  of  the  liie  which  we  have  in  Him. 
In  the  "  co-inherency  " — as  the  old  divines  were  wont  to  say 
— of  the  Godhead,  there  is  the  Father,  of  whom  arc  all  things, 
and  there  is  the  Son,  through  whom  arc  all  things.  lie  is,  as 
has  been  previously  urged,  the  recipiency  of  the  eternal  love. 
It  is  the  filial,  responsive  love,  that  is  the  true  life  of  man  ; 
and  in  the  language  of  St.  John,  "  to  have  the  Son  " — through 
confidence  in  Christ,  to  welcome  the  Sonship  which  is 
declared  in  Him — is  to  have  the  eternal  life.  This  life, 
in  us,  is  Sonship ;  it  is,  to  have  the  consciousness,  to  be 
governed  by  the  motives,  to  aspire  to  the  aims,  to  realize 
the  relations,  of  a  Son  of  God.  This  is  the  law  of  the 
Spirit,  in  which  alone  the  righteousness  of  the  law  can  be 
fulfilled  ;  it  is  in  this  spontaneous,  unreserved  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God  as  the  Father,  that  we  realize  the  Father's 
will  as  the  rest  of  our  soul,  and  that  the  atmosphere  of 
worship  purifies  our  days.  The  Scriptures  say  that  such 
a  life,  such  a  law,  is  not  a  mere  product  of  the  mind,  not 
an  improvement  into  which  we  can  grow  through  acts  of 
our  own.  They  describe  it  as  another  manner  of  life,  with 
another  origin,  other  laws,  another  sustenance — "not  of 
blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but 
of  God."  They  call  it  a  Divine  Being,  with  a  birth  distinct 
from  the  birth  into  time — the  birth  of  a  timeless  eternity  in 
us.  It  is  born,  it  has  its  infancy,  youth,  maturity.  Within 
the  heart  of  him  whose  supreme  affiance  is  with  the  Son  of 
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God,  there  proceeds,  contemporaneously  with  his  life  in  the 
world,  yet  not  of  the  world,  a  supernatural  biography — the 
biography  of  the  Eternal  Life. 

Supposing,  then,  that,  in  this  conception  of  the  Eternal 
Life,  we  recognize  the  higher  truth  of  man's  existence 
on  the  earth,  the  question  to  be  answered  is,  How  can 
this  life  be  nourished  and  strengthened  ?  In  the  answer  to 
this  question,  we  find  the  truth  which  is  travestied  in  un- 
Christian  Humanitarianism. 

It  is  a  contention  of  this  Humanitarianism  that  men 
need  ideals — persons  in  whom  the  ideal  of  conduct  is  con 
creted.  A  law,  it  is  said,  is  something  too  abstract,  too 
passionless,  for  the  multitude.  All  men,  indeed,  arc 
swayed  more  by  example  than  by  precept.  Life  can  be 
inspired  only  by  life.  And  Positivism,  as  was  pointed  out  in 
a  previous  chapter,  has  its  ideals  ;  types,  not  of  any  special 
beauty — not  indeed  necessarily  of  any  beauty  of  character 
at  all,  types  of  mere  force — men  who  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  supreme  humanity  and  are  its  organs.  In  this, 
it  has  appropriated  one  of  the  essential  features  of  Christian 
teaching.  Christianity  presents  us  with  the  ideal,  the 
Pattern-Man,  in  whom  humanity  is  summed  up  as  its 
head  and  heart,  and  of  whose  fulness  all  the  true  and 
good  in  every  period  have  received.  It  sets  before  us 
the  one  perfect  human  life.  Perfect,  in  its  identification 
with  the  conditions,  the  necessities,  the  temptations  of 
man.  There  is  no  halo  around  the  head  of  the  man 
Christ  Jesus.  He  is  in  all  points  the  man.  Of  every 
supernatural  resource — so  far  as  regarded  development 
of  character  and  mode  of  action — He  "emptied  Himself, 
taking  the  form  of  a  servant."  He  was  entirely  the  Man  of 
Faith,  living  by  His  Father,  through  acts  of  faith  and  love. 
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He  was  not  merely  among  us,  but  verily  and  wholly  one  of 
us --united  in  a  thorough  human  experience  to  all  who  are 
partakers  of  flesh  and  blood.  But  perfect,  also,  in  a  yet 
higher  sense.  We  cannot  study  the  picture  which  the 
evangelists  have  sketched  without  feeling  that  there  is,  if 
the  expression  may  be  allowed,  another- worldlincss  in  His 
humanity.  When  lie  says,  "I  am  not  of  this  world,"  we 
understand  Him.  When  He  says  again,  "I  have  meat  to 
cat  that  ye  know  not  of,"  and  gives  the  explanation,  "  My 
meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish 
His  work,"  :|:  we  feel  that  from  Him  this  language  is  most 
natural;  that  His  true  nature  was  above;  that  His 
citizenship  was  in  a  higher  and  better  world  than  that 
which  lay  about  Him.  Not  a  citizenship  which  alienated, 
whilst  it  separated,  Him  from  the  world,  but  one  which, 
because  it  separated,  drew  Him  the  closer  to  it,  that  in 
it  He  might  reveal  the  hidden  glory,  and  work  the  works 
of  God. 

And  when,  in  Him,  the  mind  discerns  the  true  order  oi 
its  being,  and,  guided  by  the  glorifying  power  of  the  Spirit 
of  love,  accepts  Him,  and  abides  in  Him  as  the  home  of  its 
sympathy  and  desire,  then  there  grows  a  responsive  kindred- 
ness  of  feeling,  a  conscious  oneness  of  thought  and  aim.  I  le 
is  the  Bread  of  Life.  In  His  sacrificing,  filial  love,  the 
measure  of  truth  in  action  is  seen  ;  and  the  impression  of 
this  love  is  more  and  more  distinctly  outlined.  The  life 
in  Christ  is  the  life  in  those  who  are  Christ's — imperfectly 
indeed,  but  it  is  their  life.  There  is  no  extravagance  in 
asserting  this.  We  all  know  some  persons  in  whom  the 
assertion  has  been  substantiated.  Christ  has  created  an  order 
of  goodness  of  which,  in  every  time  since,  there  have  been 
many  illustrations  :  and  the  sense  of  which  heightens  the 
*  John  iv.  32 — 34. 
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moral  view,  and  intensifies  the  moral  sentiment,  of  all 
communities  in  which  He  is  acknowledged  as  Lord.  None 
who  love  Him  will  feel  that  words  exceed  their  meaning, 
when  it  is  affirmed  that  His  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  His 
blood  is  drink  indeed,  and  that  whoso  eateth  Him  lives  by 
Him.* 

More  than  this.  The  solidarity  of  the  race,  which 
Humanitarians  represent  as  the  principle  which  should 
regulate  the  action  of  sympathy,  is  enunciated  in  the 
revelation  of  Christ  as  the  Head  of  mankind  and  the  Giver 
of  the  eternal  life.  It  was  the  cross  of  Calvary  which 
broke  down  the  "middle  walls  of  partition,"  which 
established  a  new  bond  of  brotherhood,  so  that  men 
were  taught  to  say,  "  In  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither 
Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision,  barbarian, 
Scythian,  bond  nor  free:  but  Christ  is  all,  and  in  all."  t 
Enmities  were  slain  ;  there  melted  into  the  consciousness 
of  believers  the  conception  of  a  new  humanity,  with  a 
wider  range  of  vision,  and  a  higher  law  of  love  of  a 
republic,  a  commonwealth  for  which  all  citizens  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom  are  bound  to  labour.  To  His  disciples 
He  said,  "Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God."  He  bade 
them  subordinate  all  private  concerns  to  the  promotion  of 
human  weal.  He  reminded  them  that  other  sheep  He  had, 
not  of  the  Jewish  fold,  whom,  through  them,  He  must  bring, 
that  there  may  be  one  flock  and  one  shepherd.  And  He 
left  the  instruction,  to  "  go  into  all  the  world  and  make 
disciples  of  every  nation,"  enforcing  His  instruction  with  the 
promise,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world. "J 

And,  to  provide  for  the  culture  of  the  life  which  He  thus 

*  John  vi.  55-57.  t  Col.  iii.  II. 

J  Matt,  xxviii.  14  20. 
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implanted  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  He  organized 
the  society  which  we  call  the  Church.  That  society, 
broken  as  it  is  into  many  fragments,  is  yet,  in  His  con 
ception,  one.  It  is  described  in  the  Epistles  of  the  New 
Testament  as  an  organism  vitally  united  to  the  Son  of  God. 
He  is  the  Head,  and  from  Him  "the  whole  body,  fitly  joined 
together  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth, 
according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of  every 
part,  maketh  increase  to  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love."  * 
The  teaching  of  St.  Paul  is  very  emphatic  as  to  the 
constitution  of  this  "  one  body."  He  regards  the  glorified 
humanity  of  Christ  as  mediatorial,  as  the  mediating  fact 
between  God  and  the  life  of  man,  the  conduit  through 
which  there  passes  the  Divine,  Eternal  Life  into  the  world 
of  men.  And  the  Church  is  the  special  receptacle  of  the 
mediating  humanity.  It  is  the  mystical  Body  of  the  Lord. 
All  who  are  members  of  it  receive  of  His  flesh  and  blood. 
As  the  branch  is  fed  from  the  stem,  but  has  its  vitality  also 
through  the  life  of  the  organism  as  a  whole,  so  the  branch 
abiding  in  Christ,  living  from  and  by  Him,  is  strengthened 
by  the  action  of  the  Church  as  a  whole,  by  that  which, 
through  its  offices,  ministries,  and  ordinances,  the  Lord  is 
ministering  to  I  lis  body.  The  individual  life  and  the  corporate 
life  are  thus  blended  ;  and,  with  the  demand  for  an  absolute 
devotion  of  spirit  and  will  to  God,  there  is  conjoined  scope 
for  all  purified  social  instincts,  for  that  "enthusiasm  of 
humanity "  which  gains  in  intensity  in  proportion  as  man 
is  received  for  the  sake  of  God,  as  the  love  of  man  for  his 
brother  is  the  outcome  of  the  love  of  man  for  Him  in  whom 
he  was  created  and  by  whom  he  has  been  redeemed. 

Here    is     that    "generic    consciousness,"    that    sense    of 
incorporation  into   humanity  on    which    Positivism    dwells. 
*  Ephes.  iv.  16. 
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The  outlook  of  the  Church  is  the  world.  The  world  is  its 
field.  It  is  essentially  a  missionary  force.  It  unites  all 
who  are  joined  to  it  in  the  obligation  to  give  and  forgive,  to 
strive  together  for  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  to  "work  in 
well-doing  for  well-being."  That  the  practice  of  the  Church 
falls  sadly  short  of  its  theory,  that  men  do  not  realize  their 
membership  in  the  one  Lord  and  in  one  another,  is  only 
too  evident.  But  this,  far  from  disproving  the  utility  of 
the  organization,  proves  how  lofty  its  standard  is,  and  how 
necessary  its  offices  and  ministries  are  to  overcome  the 
"corrosive  power  of  selfishness."  Has  any  other  institution 
the  capability  of  effectually  combating  the  tendency  of  men 
to  seek  their  own  ?  If  that  tendency  is  strong  within  the 
Church,  what  would  it  be  if  the  restraining  and  constraining 
power  of  the  Church  were  withdrawn  ?  For,  the  service 
which  it  renders  in  the  education  of  the  life  of  righteousness 
and  love  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  conduct  of  the  mass  : 
it  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  conduct  of  those  who  have 
yielded  themselves  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Lord,  and  have 
reflected  the  true  attitude  of  the  Church  to  the  world.  And 
that  is,  unquestionably,  a  high  form  of  social  virtue  and 
active  philanthropy.  Men  such  as  St.  Paul,  and  Ambrose, 
and  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  Xavier,  and  Luther,  and  Wilber- 
force,  and  Livingstone,  and  others  of  whom  the  time  would 
fail  to  tell,  are  the  fruit  of  Christian  life,  the  witnesses  for 
the  abiding  truth  of  the  Christian  Church.  A  society  of 
which  these  are  outstanding  illustrations — notwithstanding 
the  imperfections  which  mar  its  beauty  and  hinder  its 
work — has  a  potentiality  of  blessing  as  a  Divine  provi 
sion  for  the  nurture  of  the  life  of  sonship  and  brotherhood 
— the  Eternal  Life  which  is  given  us  in  Christ. 

All,  in  dependence  on,  and  through  the  effectual  working 
of,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  !   The  Eternal  Life  is  associated  with 
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the  operation  of  that  Blessed  One  whom  the  word  of  the 
Lord  has  named  the  Paraclete,  the  Promise  of  the  Father; 
and  of  whom  He  says  that  lie  dwells  with  His  Church,  and 
shall  be  in  all  who  learn  of  Him.  In  that  most  significant 
conversation  with  the  Jewish  senator,  which  St.  John,  in  the 
third  chapter  of  his  Gospel,  reports,  Jcsns  speaks  of  a  birth 
"of  water  and  of  the  Spirit"— the  one,  the  outward  separa 
tion,  by  rite,  of  a  man  to  the  kingdom  of  God;  the  other, 
the  inward  separation,  by  regenerating  grace,  to  the  love 
and  service  of  God.  The  subject  of  the  discourse  is,  the 
necessity  of  this  inward  regeneration,  and  the  possibility  of 
realizing  it  in  only  one  way —through  the  communication  of 
a  spiritual  and  Divine  nature.  That  which  is  born  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh,  nothing  else;  only  that  which  is  born  of  the 
Spirit  is  spirit.  He  is  the  Regenerator,  and  the  life  born  of 
Him  is,  by  His  nurture,  unfolded  and  matured.  The  life- 
giving  force  in  all  means  of  help  and  moral  stimulation 
is  from  Him.  In  prayer,  it  is  He  "who  prays  the  prayer 
within  me  I  cannot  speak  or  think."  In  the  word,  it  is  He 
who  enlightens  the  "eyes  of  the  understanding."  In  sacra 
mental  reception,  it  is  He  who  vitalizes  the  use  of  symbol 
and  seal.  It  is  through  Him  that  the  will  is  energized  in 
the  war  of  righteousness  against  the  lusts  of  the  flesh 
and  the  war  of  love  against  all  that  tends  to  self-seeking, 
and  hinders  the  way  of  the  Lord.  It  is  by  His  indwelling 
and  action  in  the  soul  that  the  character  is  consolidated,  that 
duty  is  made  the  passion  of  the  heart,  because  inclination 
is  rendered  concentric  with  it.  In  the  consistency  of  the 
spiritual  mind,  the  Eternal  Life  is  realized  and  matured. 

This  Life  is  the  permanent  inward  blessedness.  Some 
times,  it  may  be,  sensible  of  the  manifold  pettiness  and 
weariness  of  the  life  in  the  world,  and  feeling  the  friction 
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of  the  many  clashing  interests  or  necessities  of  life,  we  are 
tempted  to  join  with  those  who  question  whether  the  good 
of  living  is  sufficient  or  lasting.  The  way  of  escape  from  the 
slimy  touch  of  all  such  questionings  is  to  elevate  the  view.  Is 
the  eternal  life  a  truth  or  a  fiction?  If  it  be  a  truth,  there 
is  in  it  for  every  man  the  pledge  of  an  inward  and  a 
sovereign  good.  It  consecrates,  it  comforts,  it  is  in  the  soul 
the  assurance  of  immortality. 

i.  It  consecrates  the  life  that  now  is.  The  timeless,  the 
eternal,  is  with  us,  is  in  us — our  true,  highest  self.  All 
are  aware  that  there  is  a  twofold  existence  in  every  man's 
history, — that  which  is  outer,  and  that  which  is  inner.  He 
is  social,  and  yet  he  is  solitary.  He  is  among  others,  and 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  what  others  make  him.  And  yet 
there  is  a  world  within,  of  which  it  may  be  said, 

"Not  even  the  temlerest   heart,   and    next  out  own, 

Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  smile  and  sigh." 
When  this  "hidden  man  of  the  heart"  is  nourished  at  the 
King's  table,  when  the  life  there  is  hidden  with  Christ  in 
God,  the  whole  existence  is  sanctified.  The  external  circum 
stances  influence  less  when  this  interior  beauty  shines 
through  the  soul.  And  it  is  this  interior  beauty  that  Christ 
emphasises.  His  beatitudes  are  the  several  aspects  of  the 
life  which  was  manifested  in  Him.  And  those  over  whom 
the  beatitudes  were  pronounced  were  the  poor,  the  un 
learned,  and  ignorant.  Of  them  He  testified  :  "  Ye  " — posses 
sors  of  the  life — "  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  :  ye  are  the 
light  of  the  world."*  No  region  of  activity  can  be  mean 
on  which  the  temple  of  God  is  being  reared  in  the  character 
of  a  child  of  God.  Where  the  child  of  God  is  there  God 
Himself  is,  manifest  otherwise  than  He  is  to  the  world. 
Jacob  may  sleep,  resting  his  head  on  the  stone,  but  the 
*  Matt.  v.  3— -16. 
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heavens  are  about  him,  and,  be  it  in  the  wilderness  or 
the  scorching  plain,  he  is  in  the  House  of  God.  The  Eternal 
Life  has  its  own  consciousness  ;  and  often  it  proves  that  its 
source  and  seat  are  not  in  the  things  below.  These  things 
it  touches  with  a  tincture  of  heavenly  glory.  Says  Jonathan 
Edwards,  speaking  of  the  change  in  all  his  apprehensions 
effected  when  he  himself  was  inwardly  a  renewed  man  : 
"  The  appearance  of  everything  was  altered  ;  there  seemed  to 
be,  as  it  were,  a  calm,  sweet  cast  or  appearance  of  Divine 
glory  in  almost  everything."  The  soul  reconciled  to  God 
and  a  partaker  of  His  nature  —moving  "in  worlds  not 
realized  "  by  gross  and  earthly  natures,  feeding  on  Christ 
as  the  Bread  of  its  life — has  found  "  the  famous  stone  that 
turneth  all  to  gold." 

2.  The  life  which  consecrates  is  itself  the  spring  of  unfail 
ing  comfort.  If  we  need  to  be  held  up,  to  be  cheered, 
and  anointed  betimes  with  fresh  oil,  the  need  is  met 
through  the  growing  knowledge  of  God.  What  is  the 
real  help  in  grief?  It  is  the  liberty  of  a  sphere  in  which 
the  mind  has  contact  with  truth,  with  love-in  which  it  gets 
beyond  the  shadow  of  the  things  not  joyous  but  grievous. 
When  Christ  comforted  His  disciples  before  lie  suffered, 
He  opened  up  to  them  the  thought  of  a  Father's  house, 
where  the  place  for  them  would  be  prepared,  and  His  own 
society  fully  realized.  And  He  proceeded  to  speak  of  the 
life  which  they  would  have  in  Him  and  He  would  have  in 
them.  And,  who  that  has  essayed  to  be  the  comforter,  has 
not  been  taught  that  the  secret  of  consolation  is  the  ability 
to  withdraw  the  attention  from  what  is  pressing  heavily  on 
the  soul,  and  raise  it  into  some  higher  and  purer  region. 
This  is  done,  in  the  case  of  Christian  people,  when  the 
mind,  like  the  bird  escaping  to  its  mountain,  turns  to  the 
Lord  and  feeds  on  Him.  They  are  stilled  by  the  sense  of 
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a  world  where  "  be3Tond  these  voices  there  is  peace." 
They  feel  themselves  in  the  embrace  of  a  love  through 
which  in  all  these  things  they  are  more  than  conquerors, 
The  comfort  comes  through  the  incitements  and  sustenance 
of  the  life  lived  in  the  Son  of  God. 

3.  For,  especially  referring  to  the  hope  of  immortality,  that 
which  gives  assurance,  which  makes  the  hope  "  sure  and 
certain/'  is  the  possession  of  the  Life  which  is  beyond  the 
dominion  of  death.  All  whose  sympathies  arc  wedded  to 
what  is  nobler  and  greater  than  themselves,  who  arc  living 
in  the  amplitude  of  truth,  arc,  so  far  at  least,  borne  beyond 
the  fear  of  death.  The  cause  or  the  truth  to  which  they  are 
devoted  is  felt  to  belong  to  the  eternal,  and  of  its  eternity, 
they,  devoted  to  it,  feel  themselves  partakers.  The  ring  of  a 
noble  fearlessness  is  manifest,  for  instance,  in  that  soldier 
of  the  army  of  the  Parliament  whose  stoiy  Coleridge  found 
in  "  a  volume  of  old  tracts."  "  I  have  no  life,"  said  the 
brave  trooper,  "but  truth;  and  if  truth  be  advanced  by  my 
suffering,  then  my  life  also.  If  truth  live,  I  live;  if  justice 
live,  I  live;  and  these  cannot  die,  but  by  any  man's  suffering 
for  them  are  enlarged,  enthroned.  Death  cannot  hurt  me.  I 
sport  with  him.  I  am  above  his  reach.  I  live  an  immortal 
life.  What  we  have  within,  that  only  can  we  see  without. 
I  cannot  see  death,  and  he  that  hath  not  this  freedom  is 
a  slave."" 

A  man  thus  inspired  did  not,  could  not,  live  in  vain.  In 
his  soul  there  was  a  nobility  for  which  the  world  could  not 
be  given  in  exchange. 

Now,  the  highest  certainty  of  a  blessedness  which  is  not 

a  creature  of  time  is  the  life  which  belongs  to  the  timeless 

— the  life   of  God   born  and  unfolding  in   the  inmost  self. 

Let  us  think,  for  a  moment,  of  the  illustration  of  this  cer- 

~j~  "The  Friend,"  Section  ii.,  Essay  i. 
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tainty  supplied  by  the  touching  interview  of  Christ  with  the 
sisters  of  Bethany.  Martha  had  said,  "  I  know  that  my 
brother  shall  rise  again."  Christ  would  set  her  faith  on  a 
different  level  from  that.  His  tense  is  not  the  future,  it  is 
the  past.  lie  is  not  looking  to  what  will  be  at  some  in 
definitely  distant  period.  He  is  looking  at  a  result  already 
gained.  "I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life;  whosoever 
liveth  and  bclicvcth  in  Me  shall  never  die.  lie  has  al 
ready  risen.  He  is  a  sharer  in  the  power  of  the  resurrection 
and  in  the  truth  of  the  life.  Though  he  were  dead-  sup 
posing  he  were,  which  he  is  not  —yet,  by  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  he,  having  a  Divine  life,  would  live.  No  one,  really 
a  member  of  My  body,  and  having  the  life  which  is  Myself, 
can  ever  die.  The  mere  earthly  house  of  the  tabernacle 
—  -that  through  which  his  self  was  related  to  a  corporeal, 
physical  universe-  shall  be  dissolved,  but  the  self  belongs 
to  another  realm.  It  belongs  to  the  eternal.  It  is  hidden 
with  Me  in  God."  "* 

This  is  the  real  victory  over  death — not  a  resurrection 
at  some  last  day,  but  a  resurrection  now ;  the  elevation  of 
a  soul  consciously  partaking  of  the  eternal,  knowing  God 
and  possessing  God  through  sympathy,  fellowship,  and 
love.  A  soul  of  which  this  can  be  said—  and  why  may  it 
not  be  said  of  all  to  whom  the  Gospel  of  the  Life  has  come? — 
is  above  death.  He  must  put  off  the  tabernacle,  but  it  shall 
be  only  to  be  clothed  with  the  house  which  is  from  Heaven. 
What  is  in  God — and  the  life  is  in  God-  is  everlasting. 
"Why,"  exclaimed  the  venerable  Malan,  as  he  entered  the 
valley  of  the  death-shade,  his  eye,  dim  and  glazed,  looking 
upward,  as  if  it  were  seeking  the  things  above,  "  God,  Heaven, 
Glory,  the  Saviour,  these  are  realities.  Why  employ  them 
to  work  ourselves  into  an  excitement  ?  They  are  realities. 
*  John  ii.  23-26. 
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It    is    this    that   passes   away/'— " showing   me,"  adds   his 
biographer,  "  his  emaciated,  all  but  paralysed  hands." 

"  Christ  has  abolished  death,  and  has  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light  through  the  Gospel." 

"What  shall  we  then  say  to  these  things?"  If  God 
have  given  men  "  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  His 
Son";  if  there  be,  not  the  mere  potency,  but  the  reality 
of  this  life,  possible  for  all,  certain  to  those  whose  inner 
nature  is  opened  to  the  Son  of  God  ;  if,  in  this  life, 
there  be  really  a  transcendence  over  the  merely  physical 
universe  where  death  is,  and  a  participation  in  the  spiritual 
universe  where  death  is  not;  if  these  things  be  so,  what 
shall  we  say  as  to  the  good  of  living,  as  to  the  significance 
of  life  ? 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE    USE    OF   LIFE    REVEALED    IN    THE    RELATION 
OF   TIME    TO   ETERNITY. 

"  Reflect  tJiat  life.,  like  every  oilier  blessing. 
Derives  its  value  from  its  use  alone ; 
A'ot  1 01-  itself,  but  for  a  nobler  cm/, 
''I  lie  Eternal  gave  it." — DR.  JOHNSON. 

r  I  "HE  revelation  of  life  and  immortality  by  the  Gospel 
i  enables  us  to  distinguish  the  essential  from  the 
accidental,  the  eternal  from  the  temporary,  in  the  world  of 
man.  It  does  not,  as  we  have  urged,  account  for  all  the 
facts  of  experience.  There  are  facts  so  peculiar  that  they 
cannot  be  comprehended  in  any  scheme  of  life.  Pathetic, 
tragically  sad,  the  varieties  of  human  condition  often  are. 
Reflecting  on  the  fate  of  multitudes  doomed  to  a  toil  on 
which  there  seldom  fall  the  beams  of  a  lightsome  day,  in 
heritors,  perhaps,  of  weak  constitutions,  and  reared  in  the 
midst  of  corrupting  influences,  the  question  is  many  a  time 
suggested — 

"  O  hidden  Lord,  most  wise  and  rich, 

Whom  oft  I  love,  but  often  fear, 
Of  light  and  dark,  oft  doubting  which 

Doth  most  upon  Thy  works  appear  ; 

"Why,  if  in  Thee  no  darkness  is, 

So  deep  a  shade  on  human  kind  ? 
If  Thou  be  Father,  tell  me  this — 

Why  the  sad  heart,  the  troubled  mind?" 
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But,  although  there  is  much  connected  with  our  being 
and  destiny  which  must  remain  an  unsolved  problem,  the 
"  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  "  is  a  light  by  which,  if  we  cannot 
see  through,  we  can  at  least  sec  /;/,  the  darkness.  And  this 
is  all  for  which  it  is  reasonable  to  look  in  the  present  state. 
It  is  unreasonable,  certainly,  to  refuse  to  accept  the  pre 
ponderating  evidence  as  to  the  will  of  God  because  there  is 
much  that  is  sad  and  inexplicable  in  the  world, — as  un 
reasonable  as  to  deny  that  the  earth  was  created  to  bring 
forth  fruit  because  there  arc  deserts  and  wildernesses  on  its 
surface.  The  light  which  has  come  to  us  in  Christianity  is  a 
demonstration  of  the  capacities  of  personal  being ;  and  not  a 
demonstration  merely,  but  a  provision,  by  which  men  may 
realize  these  capacities,  and,  no  matter  what  their  surround 
ings  arc,  may  have  the  reality  of  the  Eternal  Life  which  is 
in  the  Son  of  God.  Now,  entering  into  the  inheritance  thus 
opened  up,  taking  the  yoke  of  Christ  upon  us,  and  learning 
of  Him,  we  are  set  on  a  vantage  ground  from  which  we  can 
behold  the  manifold  worth  of  living.  Knowing  that  two 
worlds  are  ours, — the  eternal  and  the  temporal, — and  that 
these  are  not  spheres  apart,  but  spheres  mutually  involved, 
we  are  invited  to  consider  the  higher  meanings  and  uses  of 
our  calling  of  God. 

First,  let  it  be  observed  that  the  position  of  man,  as  de 
clared  in  Christ,  is  suggestive  of  a  judgment  or  trial  on 
which  the  complexion  of  his  life  depends.  We  are  sum 
moned,  necessarily,  to  a  choice  between  the  Eternal  Life, 
manifested  in  Jesus,  and  a  life  of  selfish  ends  and  aims. 
Which  shall  be  the  controlling  power  ?  is  the  great 
life-question.  It  is  implied  in  the  thought  of  personal 
responsibility ;  and  this  is  a  thought  which,  unconsciously 
almost,  we  associate  with  human  life.  That  there  are,  for 
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each  of  us,  a  higher  and  a  lower  order;  that  we  may  rise 
and  can  fall;  that  we  must,  in  countless  things,  either  choose 
or  refuse  the  good,  there  is  no  need  of  proving.  When 
we  pause,  amid  the  whirl  of  life,  and  examine  ourselves, 
nothing  is  more  solemn,  nothing  more  certain,  than  the  fact 
that  the  Judge  is  standing  at  our  door,  and  that,  day  by  day, 
we  arc  manifested. 

It  is  true  that  the  election  is  not  always  quite  clear. 
Character  generally  represents  a  mixture.  None  arc  quite 
good.  None,  perhaps,  arc  quite  evil.  Motives  are  not 
altogether  pure  ;  actions  arc  not  entirely  consistent.  Most 
of  us  know  that  there  is  a  continual  thwarting  of  our  highest 
aims,  that  we  arc  always  falling  short  of  our  own  intention; 
that  we  have  need,  abundant  need,  of  the  prayer,  "Search  me, 
O  God,  and  know  my  heart :  try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts: 
and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in 
the  way  everlasting."  And,  feeling  this  as  to  ourselves,  we 
arc  taught  to  be  charitable  in  our  thoughts  as  to  others,  and 
to  be  guided  by  the  truth  of  the  parable  as  to  the  contem 
poraneous  growth  of  the  tares  and  the  wheat.  Nevertheless, 
character  has  its  predominating  bias.  There  is  some  cen 
tral,  regulative  principle  or  affection.  There  is,  what  the 
Scriptures  call,  the  man's  portion  ;  a  tendency  of  nature 
gravitating  towards  the  spiritual  or  the  unspiritual,  the 
love  of  God  or  "  the  lie  which  sinks "  into  the  heart  that 
is  averted  from  the  Eternal  Righteousness,  and  follows  its 
own  desires  and  devices. 

It  was  the  assertion  of  Christ  towards  the  beginning  of  His 
ministry  that  the  coming  of  light  into  the  world  would  be 
the  condemnation  of  the  world,  that  the  revelation  of  God's 
kingdom  in  Him  would  be  the  touchstone  of  moral  condition, 
would  prove,  in  all  to  whom  the  kingdom  was  declared, 
whether  the  love  of  the  light  or  the  love  of  the  darkness  was 
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the  ruling  power  within.*  That  it  was  so  in  the  days  of  His 
flesh  the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists  prove.  Some  were 
repelled  ;  priest,  Pharisee,  Sadduccc,  Scribe,  Herodian,  were 
leagued  in  a  common  hostility  to  Him  — a  hostility  which 
deepened  as  the  force  of  His  life  became  more  intense,  until 
it  culminated  in  the  search  for  an  opportunity  to  kill  Him. 
Others  were  attracted  but  not  polarized  by  the  magnet  ;  a 
certain  sympathy  was  shown,  but  there  lacked  at  least  one 
thing,— the  will  to  be  perfect,  and,  although  coming  within 
the  circle  of  His  love,  they  refused  His  cross  and  crown. 
Others  followed  for  a  time,  and  then  went  back  and  walked 
no  more  with  Him.  Now,  in  this  the  curtain  is  drawn 
aside,  and  we  see  that  which  is  truth  now  as  it  was  then — 
that  which  is  realized  in  the  histories  of  men  in  all  times. 
The  Heavenly  Life  is  the  judgment  of  the  life  of  man.  It 
brings  the  light  and  the  darkness  into  direct  opposition.  It 
raises  as  the  vital  issue  for  each  of  us  this,  whether  con 
science  has  the  power  of  command,  and  conscience  is  truly 
answering  to  the  will  of  righteousness  and  love?  The  two 
opposites  are,  the  mind  of  the  spirit,  in  which  the  conscience 
is  quickened,  and  the  mind  of  the  flesh,  which  judges 
according  to  sense.  These  must  come  into  contact.  They 
dispute  for  mastery.  If  we  have  never  realized  the  dispute, 
if  it  is  not,  so  far,  one  settled  in  our  character,  this  is 
because  the  day  of  a  true  moral  earnestness  has  not  yet 
dawned.  St.  Paul  describes  the  great  choice  under  the  figure 
of  sowing ;  and  the  two  directions  of  the  sowing  which  he 
mentions  are — to  the  flesh  and  to  the  spirit.  The  one  or 
the  other,  he  reminds  us,  is  the  main  bent  of  the  life.  And 
as  we  elect,  as  we  sow,  we  shall  reap.  The  harvest,  the  life 
for  ever,  is  the  organic  development  of  the  seed  :  "  Of  the 
flesh  corruption,  of  the  spirit  life  everlasting."  t 
*  John  iii.  18-21.  f  Gal.  vi.  7-8. 
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Thus,  in  the  light  of  the  kingdom  declared  in  Christ,  \ve 
recognize  the  issue  that  is  determined  during  our  existence 
on  the  earth.  But,  in  that  same  light,  we  see  that  there  is 
an  intensity  in  the  conflict  through  which  the  soul  must  pass 
which  bespeaks  the  pressure  of  an  organized  power  of  evil. 
Evil  is  not  a  nature.  It  is  the  perversion  of  nature.  It  is 
not  original ;  it  marks  a  depravity  from  the  original.  It  is 
not  an  order;  it  is  a  disorder.  There  is  not  a  duality  in  the 
universe.  God  is  one,  and  lie  is  the  One.  But  the  evidences 
of  some  thwarting,  confusing  will,  some  force  of  darkness, 
some  prince  of  this  world,  are  to  be  found  in  the  world,  are 
to  be  found  in  ourselves.  This  is  what  we  feel  when  we 
repeat  the  saying  of  Christ,  "Watch  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter 
into  temptation."  We  know  that  there  is  a  sphere  of  the 
forbidden  and  wrong,  and  yet  the  solicitations  into  this 
sphere  are  many  and  subtle.  These  solicitations  could 
have  no  effect  it'  there  were  not  a  proneness  towards  them 
in  the  character,  with  a  weakness  or  drowsiness  of  will  which 
gives  them  too  often  a  fatal  opportunity.  It  is  against  these 
that  the  citizen  of  the  Eternal  Kingdom  must  fight  his  way. 
With  him  it  is  either  a  rising  or  a  falling;  a  rising,  when  in 
God's  strength  the  word  is  "Get  thec  behind  me,  Satan  ;"  a 
falling,  when  a  breach  is  made  in  the  purpose,  and  there  is 
an  irruption  into  the  soul  of  inclinations  sensual  and  devilish. 

The  nature  and  the  source  of  this  many-sided  temptation  are 
revealed  in  the  typical  life  of  Christ.  That  life  was  throughout 
a  combat  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  spiritual  world, 
between  heaven  and  hell.  In  it,  these  two  divisions  are 
marked  out,  are  set  in  bold  relief  one  against  the  other. 
They  met,  they  closed,  as  it  were,  in  deadly  antagonism,  in 
the  soul  of  the  man,  the  tempted  and  the  sufferer  when 
tempted.  We  recall,  for  instance,  the  mysterious  leading 
into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil  immediately 
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after  the  anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  first  sign  of 
the  fulness  of  power  given  to  Christ  is  what  St.  Mark  de 
scribes  as  the  driving  of  Him  into  the  desert  place,  there  for 
forty  days  to  wrestle  with  strange  forms  of  thought,  with 
the  plyings  and  whispers  of  a  spirit  of  darkness.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  convey  to  us  even  the  nature  of  the  conflict. 
As  George  Macdonald  says,  "  Such  conflict  could  not  be 
rendered  into  modes  intelligible  to  us,  or  rather  could 
not  be,  in  itself,  intelligible  to  us."  -•  But  at  the  close  of 
the  campaign,  three  acts,  three  assaults  on  the  Son  of  God, 
three  repulsions  by  the  Son  of  God,  are  set  before  us ;  acts 
which  seem  to  epitomize  the  temptations  of  men  in  every 
period  of  history.  There  is  the  appeal  on  the  side  of  need, 
the  cunning  insinuation,  by  the  urgency  of  hunger,  to  take 
the  nature-ordering  out  of  the  Father's  hands,  command 
ing  what  the  Father  made  a  stone  to  become  bread  for 
the  use  of  the  Son.  There  is  the  appeal  on  the  inner 
spiritual  side, — the  faith  in  which  the  Son  lived  and  moved, 
— the  insinuation  to  presume  on  the  readiness  of  God  to 
give  angelic  succours,  and  farther  to  meet  the  craving  of 
the  carnal  mind  for  a  sign,  and  make  a  short  road  towards 
the  end  of  His  mission,  as  the  sent  oi  the  Father.  There 
is,  finally,  the  appeal — the  last,  bold,  desperate  effort  to  win 
the  man  of  faith — on  the  side  of  the  consciousness  of  power, 
the  insinuation,  by  a  petty  compromise,  by  a  homage  to 
the  world-prince,  at  once  to  win  the  world-kingdoms,  to 
realize  immediately  the  empire,  not  of  the  Lamb,  but  of  the 
Caesar.  Most  solemn,  most  helpful,  these  three  pictures 
of  the  battle  by  which  the  Captain  of  our  salvation  was  per 
fected.  Signs  of  the  temptation,  of  the  conflict  of  man  !  In 
John  Bunyan's  "  Holy  War,"  the  friends  of  Diabolus  are 
represented  as  betimes  changing  their  character  and  names. 
*  "Unspoken  Sermons,"  The  Temptation. 
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Lord  Covctousness  becomes  Prudent-Thrifty,  Lasciviousncss 
becomes  Shameless  Mirth,  and  Lord  Anger,  Good  Zeal ; 
and  thus  they  come  into  the  Market  Place,  and  obtain  access 
to  the  houses  of  men.  So  it  is  ;  the  evil  one  approaches 
in  guises  subtle  and  soft,  as  well  as  under  coarse  and  glaring 
devilries.  The  appearances  differ,  but  the  spirit  is  one  and 
the  same.  "All  that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father, 
but  is  of  the  world." 

That  which  is  depicted  in  the  strong,  deep  colouring  of  the 
Gospels  is,  that  the  temptation  of  men  is  no  make-believe. 
The  Divine  nature  manifested  and  given  in  Christ  discloses 
the  wrong  in  us  by  setting  our  lives  in  contrast  with  it,  and 
pouring    its    own    purity    clown    upon    them.     But    in    the 
temptation  of  Christ,   in  whom  this  nature  is,  we  learn   the 
farther  lesson,  that  the  wrong  in  us  marks  a  neighbourhood 
to  the  lower  world  of  sin,   and   that  we  stand  as  men  and 
women    between   this    lower  world   of  sin    and    the  upper 
world  or  heaven  of  God.      To  which   is  our  life  inclining? 
It  is  a  fight,  and  the  fight  is  keenest  and   the  issue  gravest 
where  there  is  least  to  mark  it — least  of  noise,   least  of  the 
clash  of  arms.     It  is  the  spirit,  the  will,  the  innermost  self — 
where  are  the  great  fires  that  impel  the  vessel,  the  motives 
and  principles  that  regulate  the  life,    -it  is  there  that  the 
man's   Satan  is  with  him.      There  let  the  reader   join  with 
the  writer  of  this  page  in  thanking  God  that  the  man's  Christ 
is  with  him  also,  helping  him  to  stand  firm  in  the  word  of 
the  Lord  and  the  "everlasting  yea  "  of  Love.     Apart  from 
his   Christ — oh,  there   is  cause   to  tremble  !     In  conscious 
union  with  his  Christ — oh,  there  is  one  between  him  and 
the  Satan  !     He  who  said,  "  Get  thee  behind  Me,"  is  between 
the  man  and  the  whole  power  of  darkness,  and  His  victory 
is  the  overcoming  of  the  world. 
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And  now,  supposing  that  the  direction  of  the  Will  is 
really  towards  the  spiritual  kingdom,  what  shall  we  describe 
as  the  predominating  features  of  the  life  obedient  to  this 
direction,  and  inspired  by  the  love  of  the  Father  ? 

In  regard  to  its  outward  relations,  this  life  is  essentially  one 
of  ministry.  The  image  of  the  sacrificing  love  of  God  is  re 
flected  in  it.  The  angels  of  God — new  affections  impelling 
from  the  wilderness  to  the  Galilee  regions,  that  is  to  say, 
impelling  forth  to  practical  benevolences  instead  of  mere 
solitary  communions  and  struggles — come  to  minister  to  the 
new-born  life.  The  law  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Life  in  Christ 
is  the  law  of  that  love  which  seeketh  not  her  own,  which 
beareth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things, 
and  never  faileth.  There  is  a  self-love  allowed  by  Chris 
tianity,  but  this  is  to  be  held  in  check  by  the  all-embracing 
ordinance  of  service.  Whilst  working  for  our  o\vn,  for  that 
which  is  the  fair  acknowledgment  of  the  toil,  the  benefit 
which,  through  this  toil,  we  confer  on  others  is  an  indis 
pensable  part  of  the  Christian's  motive.  The  gain  is  an 
illegitimate  gain,  unless  it  marks  a  double  advantage,  an 
advantage  to  each  of  the  parties  involved  in  the  transaction. 
Business,  were  it  truly  Christian,  would  be  the  field  of  a  con 
stant  benevolence,  and  benevolence  is  the  atmosphere  in 
which  the  Divine  life  can  alone  thrive  in  the  world  of  man. 
He  is  the  truest  and  noblest — most  in  himself  the  revelation 
of  the  Word  made  flesh — who  has  most  deeply  imbibed  the 
sentence  of  Incarnate  Goodness  :  "  Whosoever  will  be  great 
among  you,  shall  be  your  minister  :  and  whosoever  of  you 
will  be  the  chiefest,  shall  be  servant  of  all ;  even  as  the 
Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister, 
and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many."* 

*  Mark  x.  43-45. 
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This,  Christ  pronounces  to  he  the  way  and  the  only  way 
ot  true  greatness.  It  might  be  shown  that  it  is  the  way 
which  all  do  take,  or  into  which  they  arc  led,  who  are  truly 
great,  whose  greatness  is  of  a  kind  which  permanently  ele 
vates  humanity.  It  was  the  sense  of  this  which  smote  on 
Napoleon  when,  in  his  last  years,  he  reviewed  the  lessons 
o(  his  lite  on  the  lonely  rock-bound  shores  of  St.  Helena. 
"  I  will  tell  you,"  he  said,  "Alexander,  Caesar,  Charlemagne, 
and  I  myself  have  founded  great  empires.  On  what  ?  On 
force.  Jesus  alone  founded  His  empire  on  love,  and  to  this 
day  millions  would  die  for  Him.  It  is  this  which  strikes 
me  most.  It  is  this  which  proves  to  me  quite  convincingly 
the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ."  Napoleon  was  right.  And  the 
Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  stamped  on  His  law  of  ministry. 
This  law  is  the  path  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  see  in  it 
the  mark  for  the  prize  of  our  calling.  It  takes  us  from  the 
worship  of  wealth,  from  the  tendency  to  identify  the  thought 
of  good  with  that  of  comfort.  It  removes  the  mind  from 
the  circle  of  fretting  and  disturbing  influences  when  poverty 
and  care  are  the  companions  of  our  days.  Man's  kingdom 
and  crown  are  never  distant  where  there  is  an  opportunity 
of  use  to  God  and  God's  world.  "  It  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be,"  but  the  heaven  of  man,  be  it  in  the 
future  or  the  present,  is,  and  ever  must  be,  one  of  sacrifice 
and  ministry. 

Looking  to  the  relations  which  connect  us  more  im 
mediately  with  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  life,  regarded  from 
the  standpoint  of  Christianity,  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  Divine 
education.  This  is  a  view  higher  and  more  satisfying  than 
that  which  places  in  the  foreground  the  probationary 
character  of  this  present  time.  We  have  seen  that,  in  the 
very  truth  of  our  position  as  belonging  to  two  worlds,  the 
spiritual  and  the  earthly,  trial  and  temptation  arc  involved. 
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Undoubtedly,  it  may  be  added,  we  are  under  a  system  of  re 
wards  and  punishments,  of  a  grace  sufficient  to  make  us  stand, 
although  we  are  left  free  to  fall.  The  experience  of  men  is 
the  proof  of  this.  But  the  idea  of  probation  does  not  fully 
interpret  the  intention  of  God  our  Father  concerning  our 
life.  We  are  not  here,  merely  or  chiefly,  to  be  tried.  We 
are  here,  above  all  things,  to  be  educated.  The  trial  is 
subordinate  to  the  education.  Were  it  otherwise,  God  the 
Judge  would  be  more  than  God  the  Father,  and  we  could 
not  help  placing  first  in  our  view  the  One  who  is  to  sen 
tence  us,  who  is  keeping,  "  as  it  were,  a  debtor  and  creditor 
account  with  us,  and  will  deal  with  us  according  to  that 
account."  Not  thus  do  we  learn  of  Christ.  The  relation 
with  which  lie  bids  us  harmonize  every  thought  of  the 
Eternal  Righteousness  is  the  relation  of  Father.  And,  when 
we  know  that  He  has  created  men  to  be  His  children,  that 
lie  has  redeemed  them  that  they  may  be  restored  to  their 
right  order  and  have  power  to  become  His  children,  we  are 
assured  that  the  urgent  desire  of  His  love  must  be  to  edu 
cate  them  as  a  father  educates  his  children,  stooping  to 
their  weakness,  adapting  His  training  to  their  capacity, 
bearing  and  forbearing,  yet  never  ceasing  from  the  one 
inextinguishable  purpose.  This  we  arc  called  to  under 
stand—that  He  is  interested  in  each  of  us  individually,  that 
His  love  isolates  and  thus  deals  with  His  children,  and  that 
the  supreme  end  of  the  dealing  is,  our  education  as  His 
children  and  heirs,  made  and  redeemed  to  know  and  love 
and  be  like  Him  for  ever  and  ever. 

Three  things  we  must  keep  before  us  : — 

i.  We  must  realise  what  this  purpose  to  educate  "the 
hidden  man  of  the  heart"  contemplates.  How  often  is  this 
misconceived  ?  Persons  are  puzzled  over  the  question, 
how  some  things  really  can  be,  or  can  yield,  a  blessing. 
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They  can  discern  good  in  many  kinds  of  things;  but,  as 
to  others,  there  is  no  apparent  gain,  and  it  is  difficult  to  sec 
where  they  can  fit  into  any  plan.  Undoubtedly,  it  is-difficult, 
it  is  impossible,  to  trace  all  the  mutual  fitnesses  and  sub 
serviences  of  things.  But  the  good  into  which  "  the  Father 
everlasting "  would  lead  the  spirits  He  has  formed  is  one 
not  of  possessions  but  of  character  ;  it  is  the  fulness  of  the 
Eternal  Life,  or,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  conformity  to  the 
image  of  His  Son.  And,  for  all  we  know,  this  present 
time  may  mark  little  else  than  the  arranging  of  the  easel 
and  making  ready  the  colours,  and  giving  the  first  touches 
to  that  image  which  is  to  be  filled  up  and  perfected  world 
without  end.  A  parent  educates  his  child  to  be  that  which 
seems  to  him  the  best  for  the  child.  There  is  the  special 
calling  ;  but,  beyond  that,  the  parent  regards  the  manhood. 
His  desire  is  that  the  son  be  good  and  wise,  with  resources 
in  himself,  with  a  fulness  mental  and  moral.  Shall  we  not 
believe  that  it  is  so  with  our  Father  in  Heaven ;  that 
His  aim  is  to  develop  all  the  capacity,  all  the  working 
power,  all  the  use ;  and,  farther  still,  that  He  may  have 
in  us  the  joy  of  children  who  arc  partakers  of  His  holiness, 
and  are  maturing  in  the  life  and  grace  which  arc  proper  to 
the  image  of  His  Son  ?  And  shall  we  not  trust  Him  for 
this,  that  for  each  of  us  there  is  a  separate  chamber 
in  His  heart,  a  special  access  to  His  presence,  a  special 
dispensation  of  fatherly  wisdom  and  goodness — hard,  some 
times,  to  the  point  of  severity,  but  having  always  respect 
to  the  idea  of  the  Son  ? 

2.  And  as  this  is  the  purpose,  so  we  must  also  remember 
that  the  methods  of  His  education  arc  adapted  to,  nay,  arc 
constituted  by,  the  conditions  of  our  earthly  life.  This 
world,  in  its  circumstances,  struggles,  difficulties,  temptations, 
failures,  joys,  and  sorrows,  is  the  school  into  which  God 
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has  put  us,  and  in  which  He  is  training  us  for  Himself. 
Men  may  attach  both  too  much  and  too  little  consequence 
to  circumstances;  too  much,  if  they  suppose  that  any 
particular  type  of  circumstances  is  the  one  so  favourable 
to  goodness,  that,  wanting  it,  a  man  is  without  the  needed 
help.  No  circumstances  can  be  good  when  the  mind  is  not 
good  ;  none  are  wholly  evil  when  the  soul  is  feeding  on  Christ. 
There  arc  compensations,  too,  which  wonderfully  balance 
outward  conditions.  Certainly,  there  are  conditions  in  which 
it  is  harder  to  be  good,  and  gentle,  and  charitable,  to  be 
educated  into  the  image  of  the  Son.  But  even  as  to  them  it 
is  wonderful  to  observe  what  sweetness  can  be  extracted  from 
the  bitter,  when  there  is  "  the  lowly  heart  which  leans  on 
God."  The  truth  which  experience  of  men  and  the  world 
suggests  is — speaking  generally  -that  circumstances  are 
good  or  evil  according  to  the  use  which  we  make  of  them, 
that,  from  each  variety,  it  is  possible  to  get  what  may  "turn 
to  our  profit  and  the  supply  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ." 
It  is  a  position  which  a  mind  in  Divine  light  will  accept  as 
fixed,  that  the  place  which  providentially  it  occupies  is  the 
right  place  until  providentially  another  is  marked  out,  and 
that,  by  all  which  this  place  presents,  God  is  training  in  the 
path  which  lie  knows  to  be  the  best.  Not  perhaps  the 
way  most  agreeable  to  flesh  and  blood,  not  the  way  which 
the  mind  itself  might  have  selected,  but  His  way  -  the  one 
by  which  He  saves  us  from  manifold  idolatries,  tones  down 
our  ruggedncss,  checks  our  worldliness,  disciplines  us, 
develops  us — through  the  concurrent  action  of  all  things, 
perfecting  the  image  of  His  Son. 

3.  But  this,  finally,  must  be  borne  in  remembrance ;  the 
ministry  of  all  things  for  good  is  dependent  on  the  dis 
position  of  the  mind,  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  spiritual 
sympathy  and  love.  The  same  sun  shines  on  the  nettle 
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and  the  rose  ;  by  its  shining,  it  develops  the  sting  of  the  one 
and  the  beauty  and  aroma  of  the  other,  each  according  to  its 
quality.  Similarly,  it  is  the  quality  of  the  son!  which 
determines  the  educative  virtue  of  things.  A  young  shep 
herd  lays  himself  down  on  the  grassy  slope  at  night, 
wrapping  his  plaid  around  him,  and  gazing  into  the  starry 
firmament.  The  light  that  is  in  him  enables  him  to  sec 
there  an  order,  a  glory,  unnoticed  by  the  labourer  not  far 
apart.  The  love  with  which  he  beholds  this  upper  world 
is  a  special  faculty  of  perception  ;  it  is  "an  anointing  which 
tcacheth  all  things":  observing  the  "spangled  heavens," 
he  traces  law,  he  learns  the  rudiments  of  the  science  of 
astronomy.  And  so  with  regard  to  spiritual  progress.  All 
things  work  for  good  to  them  who  love  God.  It  is  the  love 
in  the  heart  which  seeks  out  and  assimilates  whatsoever 
things  arc  pure  and  lovely  and  of  good  report.  It  can  make 
the  diamond  out  of  the  carbon.  There  is  in  it  a  chemistry 
by  which  the  evil  is  purified,  and  the  secret  virtues  of  the 
universe-facts  are  tested  and  discovered.  It  can  make  glad 
the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place.  It  has  capacities  of 
attraction  and  repulsion.  It  joins  and  it  separates.  It  has 
its  "sermons  in  stones,  its  tongues  in  trees,  its  books  in  the 
running  brooks,  its  good  in  everything."  The  will  yielded 
to  God,  the  heart  converted  and  become  like  a  little  child, 
the  soul  realizing  in  charity  the  end  of  all  commandment,  is 
the  beneficiary  of  the  universe.  Now  and  for  ever,  the  worth 
of  life  is,  that  it  is  God's  provision  for  educating  in  the 
truth  of  the  Eternal  Life,  in  the  blessedness  of  the  kingdom 
which  is  "righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

We  have  endeavoured  to  present  the  Christian  unfolding 
of  the  truth  and  use  of  our  life  in  the  world.    This  unfolding 
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proceeds  from  the  Christian  testimony  as  to  the  relation  of 
the  time-state  to  eternity,  as  to  the  spiritual  world  that 
encompasses  the  physical  and  gives  the  deeper  significance  to 
the  place  and  conduct  of  men.  And  we  have  dwelt  on  four 
of  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  unfolding.  We  have 
traced  in  personal  character  the  election  through  which 
conscience  becomes  supreme  in  the  soul,  the  resistance  by 
which  moral  strength  and  victory  arc  realized,  the  ministry 
in  which  all  real  greatness  is  fulfilled,  the  education  which 
disciplines  the  human  nature  and  perfects  in  it  the  love  of 
God.  And  surely,  in  such  a  view,  we  have  the  conception 
of  a  life-structure,  a  city  of  God,  of  which  glorious  things 
may  be  spoken.  It  has  been  observed  that  "  there  arc  three 
imperfect  states  in  which  the  relations  of  our  actual  life  to 
our  ideal  or  rule  of  life  may  exist  ;  two  of  them  absolutely 
wrong,  the  third  only  an  approximation  to  right."  The  first, 
the  way  of  the  mystic,  in  which  "  his  ideal  and  his  actual 
are  never  in  felt  opposition,  because  he  turns  from  the  actual 
and  lives  in  the  ideal  alone."  The  second — the  antithesis  of 
this — the  way  of  the  natural  man,  who  turns  from  the 
ideal  and  lives  in  the  actual  alone.  The  third,  the  "  state 
in  which  the  ideal  and  the  actual  arc  brought,  or  sought  to 
be  brought,  into  some  practical  correspondence."  *  The 
third  of  these  ways  is  that  of  the  redemption  in  Christ. 
To  correspond  to  the  ideal,  not  feebly,  but  with  all  the 
strength ;  not  fitfully,  but  as  the  aim  and  end  of  being ;  not 
incompletely,  but  endeavouring  to  "  grow  up  into  Christ  in 
all  things  "  ;  to  have  true  knowledge  bearing  fruit  in  right 
action ;  to  see  the  glory  of  God,  not  on  "  a  sunlit  summit 
where  tempters  never  come,"  but  dwelling  with  us,  our 
possession  amid  the  apparent  vulgarities  and  discords  of 
the  world ;  and,  through  the  Strengthening  of  the  Divine 
*  "  Law  of  Life  after  the  Mind  of  Christ,"  Sermon  viii. 
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Spirit  in  the  inner  man,  to  be  made  like  to  our  possession, 
being  changed  into  the  image  of  the  Son  of  God  from  glory 
to  glory,— this  is  the  truth  of  the  blessed  man  into  which 
they  arc  called  who  come  to  the  light  of  the  Lord.  In 
this  truth  the  Christian  revelation  declares  the  worth  of 
living. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

COJ/PAA'/.SOA'  AND  CONCLUSION. 

"  /  report,  as  a  man  uiiiy  oj  Cod's   work — all's  love,  yet 
alTs  law." — R.  BKOWNMXI;. 

OUR  review  of  the  answers  returned  to  the  question 
which  has  given  the  title  to  this  volume  is  nearly 
complete.  First,  we  have  stated  and  criticised  the  theories 
on  the  value  of  life  which  arc  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  and 
truth  of  Christianity,  inasmuch  as  they  permit  no  appeal 
beyond  the  experience  of  the  facts  of  life,  and  identify  the 
human  good  with  mere  conditions  of  happiness.  Secondly, 
we  have  considered  the  views  which  mark  an  advance  on  this 
position,  in  so  far  as  they  recognise  a  moral  end,  but  which 
fall  short  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation,  by  ignor 
ing  the  relation  of  man  to  God  as  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  dismissing  the  hope  of  personal  immor 
tality.  Finally,  we  have  indicated  the  disclosure  of  life 
and  immortality  by  the  Gospel,  taking  as  the  cardinal  points 
of  our  exposition  these  four  :  the  Incarnation,  as  declaring 
the  unspeakable  significance  of  the  being  of  man  ;  the 
Redemption  through  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  the 
Divine  remedy  for  sin,  and  the  reconciliation  of  the  actual 
with  the  ideal,  with  the  call  to  be  sons  of  God  ;  the  mani 
festation  of  the  Eternal  Life,  as  the  reality  of  the  abiding 
inward  blessedness;  and  lastly,  the  connection  of  the  tem 
poral  with  the  eternal  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  giving  the 
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regulative  truth  of  man's  place  and  use  in  the  universe.  It 
only  remains  that  we  gather  up  the  results  of  our  survey. 
And  this  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  by  selecting  some  of  the 
elements  generally  acknowledged  to  be  essential  to  the  con 
ception  of  a  worthy  and  satisfying  existence,  and  briefly 
inquiring  how  far  these  elements  are  provided  for  in  the 
schemes  of  the  many  who  profess  to  show  what  is  good, 
and  in  the  teaching  of  Him  whom  Christendom  honours  as 
"  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life." 

It  will  be  admitted  by  all,  except  those  who  belong  to  tin- 
most  pronounced  section  of  the  Hedonistic  school,  that  much 
of  the  consequence  which,  in  feeling,  we  attach  to  this  world, 
is  dependent  on  the  object,  the  motive  power,  the  rule,  the 
support,  the  tone  of  life.  In  respect  of  these,  let  us  discuss 
the  sufficiency  and  trustworthiness  of  our  guides. 

I.  We  require  an  object  or  end  which  can  stimulate, 
control,  and  determine  the  character  of  our  manifold  ac 
tivity.  It  is  the  purpose  of  action  which  marks  its  quality, 
which  raises  it  above  what  is  merely  mechanical  or  physical 
— the  go-round  of  the  wheel  or  the  labour  of  the  horse.  If  a 
man  has  nothing  else  in  view  than  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  hour  as  the  hour  comes,  to  perform  the  functions  of 
existence,  his  conduct  may  be  marked  by  man}'  virtues  a 
little  above  the  rank  of  instincts,  but  he  is  wanting  in  all 
that  constitutes  mental  force.  If  his  outlook  is  only  some 
advantage  from  his  labour  for  himself  and  his  own,  some 
leisure  or  profit  under  the  sun, — he  is  a  step  ahead  in  the 
path  of  a  moral  agent,  because  he  has  proved  himself 
reflective  and  reasoning,  but  his  aim  has  not  gone  beyond 
the  circle  of  personal  interests  ;  it  is  one  purely  selfish. 
The  end,  in  the  cases  supposed,  is  one  simply  of  conse 
quences.  And  there  is  no  aim  so  inherently  dignified,  and 
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so  capable  of  comprehending,  and  weaving  into  a  unity  the 
different  threads  of  existence,  that  it  can  be  called  the  chief 
end — the  great  object  of  life. 

Such  an  end  is  to  be  desired,  in  order  that  energy  may  not 
be  dissipated,  and  that  there  may  be  a  distinct  character  in 
our  separate  existences.  We  arc  all  conscious  of  a  multi 
plicity  of  objects;  we  not  only  do  many  things,  but  we 
have  many  interests,  and  we  follow  the  leading  of  many 
inclinations.  Matthew  Arnold  raises  a  question  which  the 
consideration  of  others,  which  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
history,  often  suggests,  when  he  represents  Empedocles  as 
asking  the  physician, — 

"  Is  this,  Pausanias.  so? 

And  can  our  souls  not  strive, 
]>ut  with  the  winds  must  go, 
And  hurry  where  they  drive  ? 
Is  fate  indeed  so  strong,  man's  strength  indeed  so  poor?''  * 

We  recognize  nobility  when  we  see  that  the  soul  is  not 
going  with  the  winds  ;  that  it  is  not  driven  to  and  fro;  that 
there  is  a  plan  or  object  distinctly  outlined,  and  of  such 
a  nature,  and  possessing  such  a  strength,  as  to  gather  up 
the  very  fragments  of  time,  and  unify  the  scattered  voli 
tions  of  the  will. 

Three  things  necessar}^  to  such  an  end  have  been  indi 
cated  by  Mr.  Mallock.  u  First,  that  its  essence  is  inward, 
in  the  heart  of  man  ;  secondly,  that  its  value  is  incalculable, 
and  its  attainment  the  only  true  happiness  for  us  ;  thirdly, 
that  its  standard  is  something  absolute,  and  not  in  the  com 
petence  of  any  man  or  of  all  men  to  alter  or  abolish.  Deny/' 
he  adds,  "  any  one  of  these  propositions  ;  say  that  the  moral 
end  consists  in  something  outward  and  alienable,  not  in  some 
thing  inward  and  inalienable;  that  its  importance  is  small 
*  "New  Poems — -Empedocles  on  Etna." 
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and  second  to  many  other  things;  that  its  standard  is 
not  absolute,  but  varies  according  to  individual  taste; 
and  morality  becomes  at  once  impossible  to  preach  and 
not  worth  preaching."  -; 

Now  the  question  is,  Can  these  tests  be  satisfied  in  any  viexv 
of  life  which  does  not  find  its  sanction  in  religion  ?  Take  the 
idea  of  happiness  as  all  for  which  a  man  can  live.  We 
have  first  to  settle  what  happiness  is  ;  whether  it  is  merely 
social  health,  or  the  good  of  the  individual  apart  from  any 
reference  to  society.  But,  on  either  supposition,  the  tests 
are  not  complied  with.  It  is  not  essentially  inward,  for  it 
means  the  realization  of  a  comfort  which  is  mainly  external, 
which  bears  on  the  adjustment  of  the  person  to  his  environ 
ment.  It  is  not  incalculably  worthy,  because  the  area  of 
life  is  contracted  to  the  brief  period  of  existence  on  the 
earth,  and  the  problem  before  us  is  merely  whether,  on  the 
whole,  certain  lines  of  conduct  are,  for  comfort,  preferable  to 
others.  It  is  not  absolutely  authoritative  ;  there  is  indeed 
no  authority  beyond  and  above  that  of  personal  taste  and 
feeling.  Happiness,  therefore,  is  an  inadequate  end.  Take, 
again,  the  idea  of  progress  —that  which  sets  the  mark 
before  us  of  working  for,  and  finding  all  our  satisfaction  in, 
the  advancement  of  well-being,  the  improvement  of  the  con 
ditions  of  life.  If  this  stands  by  itself,  if  it  is  not  en 
forced  by  faith  in  God  and  His  kingdom,  is  it,  when  weighed 
in  our  balances,  sufficient  ?  Let  us  allow  that  the  well-being 
to  which  it  looks  is  not  a  mere  outward  well-being,  but 
one  which  assumes  moral  purity ;  let  us  allow  that  the 
well-being  is  set  forth  as  of  primary  and  immeasurable 
consequence;  it  is  enough  to  prove  the  insufficiency  of  the 
object  that  none  can  affirm  that  there  is  an  absolute  and 
unchallengeable  authority  in  the  idea  which  it  presents.  We 
"  Is  Life  Worth  Living  ?"  Chap.  ix. 
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have  heard  M.  Renan  confessing  that  he  continued  to  be 
moral,  after  renouncing  Christianity,  only  because  it  seemed 
more  conducive  to  happiness  to  do  so.  We  have  heard 
Professor  Huxley  arguing  that  it  is  only  the  evidence  of 
inconsistency  with  the  health  of  society  which  condemns 
what  Christian  ethics  regard  as  immoral.*  In  other  words, 
it  is  merely  the  persuasion  of  the  person  himself  which  gives 
weight  to  any  apprehension  as  to  that  which  constitutes  the 
good  of  man  ;  there  is  not,  there  cannot  be,  a  distinct  im 
perative.  Or,  lastly,  take  the  love  of  truth.  Is  not  this,  it  may 
be  said,  a  competent  and  satisfying  aim  ?  Is  it  not  enough 
that  the  mind  be  brought  into  contact  with  enlightened 
opinions  ;  that  it  discern  and  judge  rightly;  that  it  be  inspired 
by  a  pure  zeal  for,  and  loyal  striving  after,  reality  ?  Here, 
certainly,  we  reply,  we  come  on  ground  more  directly  within 
the  sphere  of  our  requirements.  The  will  to  realize  what 
the  soul  is  hungering  after  is  of  the  heart,  and  to  have  this 
hunger  appeased  is  important,  and  truth  is  truth  and  com 
mands  an  immediate  homage.  Yes;  but  what  is  truth  ? 
Where  is  its  standard  ?  What  is  that  of  which  we  can  say, 
this  is  the  absolute,  unconditional  real  it)7.  If  by  truth  is 
meant  only  veracity  the  accordance  of  statement  with  in 
formation--  there  is  no  unchallengeable  authority.  If  by 
truth  is  meant  verity — -the  accordance  of  belief  and  statement 
with  ultimate  and  all-supporting  fact — what  is  this  fact  ?  Is 
it  the  vision  of  the  individual  which  certifies  the  right  and 
good  ?  This  might  be  very  \vell  if  there  were  no  disturbing 
causes  in  a  man's  own  self;  il"  it  were  quite  sure  that  he 
could  see  only  the  right  and  good,  if  the  conscience  were 
quite  to  be  depended  on,  and  the  will  were  reliable  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  dictates  of  conscience.  But  who  does  not 
know  how  subtly  our  apprehensions  are  coloured  by  our 
*  Seep.  71. 
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prejudices  or  our  passions  ?  Balaam  could  see  the  vision  of 
the  Almighty,  and  yet  love  the  wages  of  unrighteousness. 
Our  judgments  are  affected  by  our  associations,  by  the  social 
atmosphere  we  breathe,  or  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
are  placed.  Sometimes,  indeed,  we  hire  the  reason  as  an 
advocate  against  the  conscience.  No  ;  we  need  the  central 
truth  of  life  defined  ;  we  need  more — that  more  which  the 
Psalmist  discerned  when  he  said,  "  Thou  desirest  truth  in 
the  inward  parts.  Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be 
clean  :  wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow."* 

What  is  absent  in  the  moral  ends  at  which  we  have  glanced, 
is  undoubtedly  present  in  that  which  Christianity  exhibits. 
Its  dominating  object  is,  in  its  essence,  spiritual.     It  marks 
the  devotion  of  heart  and  mind  to  the  Will  which  is  the  source 
and  reason  of  all  existence.     It  is  subjective,  and  yet  it  is 
objective.     It  takes  us  out  of  ourselves,  and  above  ourselves. 
It  places  and  keeps  us  in  the  attitude  of  worship.    "  Thou 
shalt   love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,"  as  inter 
preted  by  the  Son  of  man,  is  practically  this,  "  My  meat  is 
to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me,  and  to  finish  His  work." 
With  what  awful  importance  is  this  object  invested  !     If  it 
is  anything  it  is  everything.     Without  it,  the  nature  is  in 
complete  ;  severed  from  it,  the  existence  is  a  mistake  and  a 
lie.     It  must  govern  in  all  departments  of  energy.     It  must 
arbitrate    between   conflicting    tendencies.     It    must  direct 
and    shape    all   purposes.     It    is  not  for  time   only;    it   is 
charged  with  all  eternity  can   give.     What  doth  it  profit,  if 
a  man   gain   the  whole  world,  and,    in  alienation  from  it, 
lose  his  own  soul  ?    It  is  supremely  authoritative.     It  is  the 
standard,  all  deflections  from  which  are  signs  of  untruth,  to 
which  our  conduct  must  be  conformed,  in  whose  light  the 
worth  of  all  varieties  of  things  and  pursuits  is  to  be  csti- 
*  Psalm  li. 
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mated.  God  is  not  a  name ;  He  is  not  a  Presence  occasion 
ally  with  us;  He  encompasses  our  path  and  our  lying 
down,  and  is  acquainted  with  all  our  ways.  To  live  in  His 
sight,  and  for  His  glory,  and  in  the  citizenship  of  His 
kingdom ;  to  serve  Him,  not  as  a  hireling,  but  as  a  son  ; 
to  yield  the  will  in  blessed  self-surrender ;  to  possess 
Him  as  the  soul's  exceeding  joy,  and  walk  with  Him  in  all 
simplicity  of  spirit ; — this  is  the  object  which  Christianity 
proposes.  An  ancient  symbolic  book  of  Christendom  has 
thus  expressed  it:  "Man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God, 
and  to  enjoy  Him  for  ever." 

II.  The  motive  is  closely  connected  with  the  end  of 
life.  To  speak  of  the  end  as  inward  is  almost  to  identify 
motive  and  object,  since  the  will  rather  than  the  deed  is 
looked  to.  But  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  special  place  to  the 
power  which  impels  and  sustains  the  action.  This  power 
must  be  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  the  end.  It  must 
have  force  enough  to  be  acknowledged  at  the  remotest 
points  in  the  circumference  of  our  life.  It  must  be  the 
central  spring  and  principle, — "a  well  of  water  springing 
up  into  everlasting  life."  A  little  motive  can  never  make 
a  great  man.  The  great  man — he  in  whom  the  true  worth 
of  the  human  being  is  declared — is  the  man  with  a  great 
motive,  a  store  of  spiritual  strength  and  fulness. 

When  we  turn  to  our  modern  masters,  we  feel  the 
deficiency  of  their  systems  in  supplying  us  with  an  inward 
force  which  can  meet  the  strain  of  life,  with  its  many 
cares  and  contending  interests,  and  can  be  a  fountain  of 
purity  where  there  is  so  much  to  pollute  the  streams  of 
energy.  The  desire  to  be  happy  is,  no  doubt,  a  universal 
thirst.  It  is,  no  doubt,  an  imperiously  urgent  thirst.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  one  that  does  influence,  that  must  influence,  all 
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men.  But  when  we  say  "  must  influence,"  we  indicate  the 
weakness.  It  is  within  the  region  of  the  instinctive  ;  and, 
according  to  the  ideal  before  the  mind,  it  is  either  elevated 
to  something  better  than  an  instinct,  or  it  is  kept  on  the  low 
and  lowering  level  of  an  instinct.  Is  the  ideal  in  itself 
competent  for  the  task  ?  Is  it,  without  the  aid  of  religion, 
able  to  attract  the  soul  to  itself?  This  is  the  argument 
of  Positivism.  It  is  an  argument,  we  have  contended  in 
reply,  which  will  not  hold.  An  object,  in  which  the 
agreeable  or  the  disagreeable  is  made  the  touchstone  of 
the  only  real  excellence,  can  never  produce  a  motive 
except  after  its  own  kind.  The  only  incitement  to  action 
which  it  can  call  into  being  is  one,  narrowing,  selfish,  gross. 
An  object,  again,  in  which  disinterested  devotion  to  public 
ends  is  pressed  on  the  attention,  and  the  call  is  made  to 
sacrifice  what  is  individual  for  such  ends,  exacts  a  response 
which  it  cannot  enforce.  It  bids  human  nature  efface  itself, 
and  it  has  not  a  dynamic  powerful  enough  to  realize  this. 
It  assumes  that  what  is,  in  most  men,  the  exceptional, 
can,  in  most  men,  be  the  normal  motive.  It  has  nothing 
else  to  present,  in  the  shape  of  moral  suasion,  than  an 
indefinitely  remote  prospect,  in  which  the  person  appealed 
to  is  to  have  no  share — a  worship  in  which  only  an  aggre 
gate  of  units  called  humanity  is  worshipped — a  philosophy 
in  which  all  that  can  inspire  warmth  or  enthusiasm  is 
philosophized  away.  Ah  !  men  will  not  be  won  for  the 
self-sacrifice  demanded,  unless  the  heart  is  brought  into 
contact  with  a  Love  which,  whilst  infinite,  yet  limits  itself 
to  dwell  with  the  heart ;  which,  whilst  absolutely  pure,  yet 
receives  sinners  and  eats  with  them ;  which,  whilst  tran 
scending  the  world,  yet  comprehends  the  world,  and,  if  any 
man  hear  the  voice  and  open  the  door,  comes  into  him 
and  sups  with  him,  and  he  with  it. 
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The  new  Humanity  is  still  unproved.  As  yet,  it  has  been 
the  sentiment  of  only  a  few  cultured  persons — persons 
whose  culture  has  been  impregnated  with  Christian  feeling 
and  thought.  The  fruit  which  Secularism  bears  we  know. 
The  strength  both  of  unnatural  irreligion  and  of  natural 
religion  has  been  gauged ;  and  the  energy  which  they  have 
been  found  capable  of  evoking  and  nourishing  is  not  of  a 
kind  to  dignify  life,  or  guide  it  into  channels  of  pure  and 
unselfish  action.  Let  us  think  of  the  Humanity  which  is 
summed  up  in  Jesus  Christ.  Its  countenance  in  our  midst 
is  marred  by  the  rivalries  of  sects  and  the  inconsistencies  of 
Christians.  But  none  can  regard  the  eighteen  Christian 
centuries  which  have  passed,  none  can  feel  the  forces  of  the 
century  which  is  passing,  without  seeing  that  there  is  in 
Christianity  a  vital  influence,  a  sovereign  power  for  the 
regeneration  of  character,  a  central  fire  propelling  generous 
emanations.  It  must  be  allowed  that  if  a  man  be  a  Christian 
indeed,  he  has  within  him  a  victory  which  overcomes  the 
world.  Persons  ask — conscious  that  there  is  so  frequently 
a  name  to  live  whilst  death  reigns  in  the  soul — where  the 
true  Christian  is  to  be  found.  Yet,  such  an  one  has  again 
and  again  appeared.  Many  such  indeed  there  are.  "  What 
power  divine  diffuseth  far  this  tenderness  of  mind  ? " 
Christian  love  is  a  motive  which  can,  which  does,  con 
strain  the  life  towards  harmony  with  its  chief  end. 
"  He  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in 
him." 

III.  It  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  true  life  that  its  end 
and  motive  be  enforced  by  a  moral  law.  For,  the  relations 
of  the  life  are  many.  The  thought  of  God  implies  the 
relations  which  are  primary  and  fundamental.  The  thought 
of  man  implies  those  which  are  secondary,  but  in  which 
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the  structure  of  conduct  is  perfected.  A  rule  to  describe 
and  enjoin  what  is  due  from  the  individual  to  Heaven  and  to 
the  world,  and,  whilst  declaring  duties,  also  defines  rights,  is 
a  necessity  of  our  situation  in  this  world.  But  where  is  the 
moral  law  in  the  theories  which  make  feeling  the  arbiter  ;>f 
worth  ?  Where  is  it  in  those  which  point  us  ever  and 
only  to  happiness  as  the  prize  of  our  calling?  Happiness 
is  not  necessarily  connected  with  moral  truth.  Immorality 
may  be  so  regulated  as  not  to  interfere  with  social  health  ; 
and — religion  removed  from  view — why  is  a  man,  devoted 
to  happiness  as  his  prize,  bound  to  any  law  of  morals  ? 
What  is  the  morality  found  in  nature  ?  Nature  has  room 
for  all  kinds  of  things;  the  clean  and  the  unclean  alike 
have  a  place  in  her  elastic  system.  A  conventional  code  is 
the  utmost  that  Sociology  or  Humanitarianism  can  recognize  ; 
and  what  is  conventional  rests  only  on  the  good-will  or 
forbearance  of  those  who  are  united  in  the  compact.  They 
may  renounce  it  en  masse ;  private  members  are  tempted, 
when  passion  is  strong  or  interest  suggests,  to  cast  from 
them  its  cords  and  break  its  bands  asunder.  A  law  really 
moral  involves  religion.  There  can  be  no  certain,  peremp 
tory, — "This  is  the  way,  walk  in  it;  here  is  thine  oitg/it, 
thy  musty  for  thee  ;  a  binding  "  Thou  shalt,"  unless  we  can 
hear  sounding  through  statute  and  oracle  the  solemn  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord." 

Christian  morality  is  sublime,  is  clear  in  its  enunciation, 
whilst  it  is  broad  in  its  charity.  It  connects  the  conscience 
directly  with  that  law  "whose  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God, 
and  whose  voice  is  the  harmony  of  the  world."  It  is  not 
law  in  the  sense  of  a  series  of  mere  hard-and-fast  precepts. 
It  is  law  in  the  spiritual  truth  of  inward  states,  of  the 
several  aspects  of  that  life  which,  in  receiving  Christ,  we 
welcome  and  possess— the  life  of  sonship.  It  is  law 
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embodied  in  that  most  holy  life  which  the  Christian 
endeavours  to  follow.  It  is  the  law  of  liberty,  com 
manding,  but  also  educating,  the  conscience,  claiming  the 
unqualified  homage  of  the  will,  and  yet  so  offering  itself 
that  the  will  consents  to  it  as  holy  and  just  and  good.  It 
is  distinct  from  the  motive,  although  it  is  so  infused  into 
the  motive  that  the  mind  can  say — 

"Talk  they  of  morals?  Oh,  Thou  bleeding  Love, 
Thou  Maker  of  new  morals  to  mankind, 
The  grand  morality  is  love  of  Thee/'  * 

By  such  a  law— vitalized  through  the  Holy  Spirit  of  truth 
-  life  is  guarded,  guided,  and  purified. 

IV.  But  this  world  is  a  scene  of  trial.  There  are  swords 
many  to  pierce  through  the  heart.  Trouble  of  one  kind 
or  another  is  the  larger  part  of  the  life  of  most  men.  Some, 
it  may  be,  before  whose  eye  these  pages  shall  be  spread, 
know  well  that  for  them  it  is  a  fight  the  whole  day  long, 
and  often  with  a  very  heavy  heart.  And  there  is  sorrow, 
and  there  is  bereavement,  and  there  is  the  valley  of  the 
shadow7  of  death.  If  those  who  undertake  to  interpret  the 
worth  of  life  cannot  assure  us  of  some  sustenance  against 
the  famine  of  the  heart,  when  that  on  which  it  has 
fed  is  taken  from  it;  if  they  cannot  give  us  some  pre 
sent  help  in  trouble;  if  they  cannot  show  us  some  rock 
higher  than  ourselves  whither  we  can  retreat  when 
"  the  blast  of  the  terrible  ones  is  as  a  storm  against  the 
wall,"  they  are  sorry  prophets  for  weary  men,  they  only 
teach  us  that  our  homes  are  little  better  than  frail  huts 
in  a  wilderness,  insufficient  even  to  shelter  from  the  piti 
less  tempest. 

*  "Young's  Night  Thoughts" — The  Christian  Triumph. 
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And  such  prophets  are  among  us.  They  take  away  the 
Lord,  and  the  seeking  and  wearying  know  not  where  they 
have  laid  Him.  There  is  nothing  more  striking  than  the 
nonchalant,  jaunty  air  with  which  many  set  aside  the  most 
sacred  treasures  of  the  human  soul.  "Is  this"— said 
Pascal,  referring  to  persons  in  his  time  who  questioned  the 
truth  as  to  the  spiritual  world — "  is  this  a  thing  to  be  said 
with  gaiety  ?  Is  it  not  the  saddest  thing  in  the  world  ?  " 
We  do  hear,  now  and  again,  a  voice  of  sadness  ;  we  do 
find  those  who  speak,  with  a  touching  melancholy,  of  the 
loss  of  "high  hopes  that  erst  their  bosom  warmed."  But 
we  are  bound  to  add  that  this  is  not  the  prevailing 
inflection  of  feeling.  Far  from  this,  there  is  a  sentiment, 
oscillating  between  an  almost  jubilant  attitude  and  a  calmly 
cynical  temper,  in  the  reasonings  and  representations  of  the 
Positive  or  Agnostic  school  of  thought.  They  really  have  no 
comfort  to  offer.  There  is  to  them  nothing  above  and 
nothing  beyond.  They  can  only  repeat  the  sentences — 
wrho  shall  call  them  inspiring? — that  weakness  must  be 
rejected  by  nature ;  that  only  the  fittest  can  survive  ;  that 
there  are  averages  for  all  conditions  of  life,  grief  and  pain 
included,  and  the  soul  must  submit  to  the  inevitable ;  that 
every  loss  is,  somehow,  in  the  economy  of  the  universe,  a 
gain  ;  and  that  the  less  we  say,  and  t'le  more  resolutely  we 
shut  down  the  lids  of  our  eyes  over  the  inevitable,  the 
better. 

This  is  all  that,  by  the  terms  of  their  theories,  they 
can  offer.  Men  ask  a  fish,  and  they  get  a  serpent.  A 
cheerless,  hopeless  universe ;  a  socket  without  an  eye 
— such  is  the  help  which  they  give  for  the  way.  Nothing 
else.  And  this  instead  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of 
St.  John! 

It    is  said  that    the    Christian's  heaven    is    an  unknown 
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quantity  ;  that  it  eludes  thought  when  we  endeavour  to 
realize  it  ;  that  it  is  unknowable  and  unthinkable.  The 
reply  has  acutely  been  made,  that  the  Christian  says  it  is 
so.  He  does  not  attempt  to  describe  it,  because  it  is 
heaven.  If  it  wTere  describable  it  would  be  only  earth. 
But  the  good,  the  inheritance,  which  those  whose  view  is 
limited  to  the  knowable  would  substitute  for  the  Christian's 
Heaven,  ought  to  be  capable  of  exact  description.  It  is 
earthly  ;  being  earthly,  we  should  be  able  to  comprehend 
it  clearly.  What  is  the  fact  ?  It  is  vague, — a  thing  of 
changing  outlines  and  phrases  which  it  is  difficult  to 
grasp.  Certainly  there  is  little  in  it  of  good  cheer  for  a 
rough  road. 

Three  things  seem  to  be  included  in  the  thought  of  the 
support  which  we  crave.  It  must  be  one  for  which  the 
heart  does  not  need  to  seek  when  the  trial-hour  comes— a 
fulness,  a  trust,  a  love,  ready  for  any  dark  moment,  a  light 
"  sown  for  the  righteous."  It  must  be  one,  too,  that  can 
not  only  ease  the  pressure  of  the  grief,  but  can  pour  some 
fresh,  new  oil  into  the  wound,  fill  the  vacant  place,  or  recruit 
the  exhausted  spirit.  It  must  be  one  which  so  brings  us 
into  contact  with  a  weight  of  glory  and  so  withdraws  from 
things  seen  to  things  unseen,  that  the  affliction  shall  seem 
but  for  an  instant.  Is  such  a  support  possible  apart  from 
the  faith  of  a  Father  in  Heaven  ?  apart  from  the  mediating 
presence  and  sympathy  of  a  Son  of  God  ?  apart  from  the 
communion  of  the  Spirit  who  is  the  Comforter  ?  apart  from 
the  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality  ?  Our  conviction  is 
that,  when  these  elements  are  abstracted,  the  residuum 
of  consolation  is  not  worth  possessing ;  that  then  the 
fretting  soul,  conscious  of  "a  wandering  weariness,"  will 
often  feel  that  life  has  little  of  solid  value,  that  it  does 
well  to  be  angry. 
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V.  And,  to  conclude  our  comparison ;  if,  in  respect  of 
object,  motive,  rule,  and  consolation,  the  non-religious 
expositions  of  life  are  wanting,  it  requires  only  a  few 
sentences  to  remind  the  reader  that  such  expositions  fail  to 
supply  the  tone  as  to  life  which  redeems  it  from  what  is 
vulgar  and  commonplace  in  its  accessories.  We  all  feel 
that  the  world  in  which  we  live  is  prosaic  enough.  And 
there  are  so  many  pettinesses  and  things  dreary  and  dull, 
that,  without  some  touch  of  a  higher  loveliness,  some 
idealization  of  life,  the  burden  becomes  heavy,  and  the  mind 
loses  zest  and  buoyancy.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  part 
which  imagination  plays.  It  is  imagination  which  ministers 
to  self-respect.  The  esteem  and  love  of  others  envelop  us, 
and  we  cherish  the  sense  of  a  treasure  which  makes  our 
being  the  richer.  Even  the  dullest  of  souls  is,  in  many 
ways,  stimulated  by  the  images  or  pictures  formed  in  the 
mind.  And  life  depends  for  its  higher  qualities  on  our 
ability  to  see  in  it  more  than  the  eye  can  see  or  the  ear  can 
hear,  in  our  consciousness  of  a  reserve  of  meaning  and 
beauty.  But  this  consciousness  is  deprived  of  its  nourish 
ment  when  existence  is  confined  to  earth  and  the  brief 
span  permitted  to  men  on  the  earth ;  when  the  heavens 
above  us  are  declared  to  be  only  brass;  when  there  is  no 
mystic  ladder  between  God  and  the  spiritual  world,  and 
ourselves  the  creatures  of  earth.  Christianity  is  the  true 
idealization  of  man's  scene  and  life.  It  bestows  on  these 
an  unspeakable  sanctity  :  it  lights  up  the  universe ;  it 
impregnates  all  duty,  all  love,  all  that  enters  into  the  con 
ception  of  our  part,  with  a  higher,  heavenly  glory.  It 
makes  nature  throughout  a  sacrament,  and  man  the 
priest  in  the  universe  of  God.  There  are  "  softening 
gleams  of  love  and  prayer"  in  every  situation  in  which 
the  worshipful  soul  abides  with  God.  The  tone  of  the 
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life  is  sweetened  and  hallowed,  when  all  things  are  seen 
to  be  of  Him. 


If  then  Christianity  possesses  a  power,  altogether  unique, 
of  declaring  the  adequate  object,  the  inspiring  motive,  the 
controlling  law,  the  supporting  faith,  the  purifying  tone 
of  life,  we  are  surely  invited  to  walk  in  the  light  which  it 
sheds  on  the  problem  of  this  world  and  of  our  place  in  it. 
Its  solution  of  the  problem  is  consistent.  From  the  premises 
which  it  lays  down,  we  proceed  to  the  conclusion  involved 
in  them.  It  asserts,  for  what  is  moral  and  spiritual,  an 
inalienable  and  essential  worth,  a  worth  which  transcends 
all  the  limitations,  and  cannot  be  estimated  by  the  measure 
ments,  of  time.  It  invests  man  with  a  moral  and  spiritual 
character.  It  says  that  men  are  not  mere  "  nerves  and 
spinal  centres  and  brains,"  that  in  the  root  truth  of  their 
being  they  belong  to  a  spiritual  order,  and  that  there  is  in 
them  a  capacity  of  realizing  this  order  and  being  manifested 
as  heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ.  Here,  it  parts 
from  other  masters ;  rather,  here  they  part  from  it.  Christ 
has  testified,  not  by  words  only,  but  in  the  reality  of  His 
Person  and  life,  that  there  is  a  supernatural  life  of  whose 
fulness  men  receive,  and  that  although  by  sin  this  life 
has  been  broken,  through  Him  the  broken  current  has 
been  re-formed,  and  we  are  called  into  the  first  estate  by  a 
new  "  adoption  of  children."  To  realize  this  apprehension 
is  necessarily,  therefore,  to  assume  that,  beyond  what  ap 
pears,  and  apart  from  all  that  is  adventitious  and  accessory, 
human  life  is,  for  its  own  sake, — for  that  which  it  essentially 
is  and  that  which  it  may  be, — a  good  to  the  universe  and  to 
God. 

In  this  conviction  we  have  "a  fountain  light  for  all  our 
seeing."     It  can  uphold  us,  and,  when  we  are  unable  by  it 
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to  interpret  things  which  happen,  it  gives  us  a  vantage 
ground  for  a  rational  and  reassuring  confidence.  Without 
this  conviction,  we  are  left  to  grope  our  way  as  best  we 
can.  Our  vision  is  hazy,  and  often  the  blinding  mist  comes 
between  the  soul  and  its  ideal,  and  we  stumble  on  dark 
and  lonely  mountains. 

It  is  related  that  the  disciples  once  approached  their  Lord 
with  the  prayer,  "  Increase  our  faith."  *  If  ever  prayer  was 
appropriate  to  the  circumstances  of  a  period,  this  prayer  is 
appropriate  to  the  circumstances  of  our  time.  No  faculty 
is  more  severely  tested  than  the  faculty  of  faith  :  and  in  no 
mode  of  thought  is  the  test  more  persistently  presented 
than  in  that  to  which  reference  has  often,  in  these  pages, 
been  made — the  assertion  that  certainty  is  possible  only 
in  the  regions  to  which  science  is  the  guide,  and  that  with 
these  regions  only  we  have  to  do.  Faith  is  regarded  as 
among  "the  things  behind";  our  business  henceforth,  we 
are  told,  is  with  hard  material  fact ;  our  good  is  simply 
one  of  happiness.  This  is  the  east  wind  which  is  beating 
vehemently  on  the  head  of  our  generation,  withering  much 
that  is  generous,  and  inducing  the  petulant  or  cynical  cry,  "All 
is  vanity."  It  is  well  that  we  should  understand  that  the 
issue  is  really,  faith — and  with  faith,  bright  hope,  and  charity 
out  of  a  pure  heart — or,  no  faith — and  pinched  hope  and 
charity  that  can  never  get  clear  of  the  "corrosive  power 
of  selfishness."  Let  feeling  and  aim  be  secularized, — this 
means  a  music  whose  keynote  has  fallen,  a  world  that 
has  been  emptied  of  its  more  delicate  and  educative 
beauty.  There  is,  indeed,  no  boundary  line  between  the 
spiritual  rightly  conceived  and  the  secular  rightly  ordered. 
"We  do  not  want,"  it  has  well  been  said,  "merely  to 
negotiate  a  strained  concordat  between  Christianity  and 
*  Luke  xvii.  5. 
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other  spheres  of  life,  but  to  bring  to  bear  on  every  sphere 
an  elevating  and  redeeming  influence."  *  Yes  ;  but  let  it 
be  observed,  "  an  elevating  and  redeeming  influence." 
This  influence  is  withdrawn  when  faith  is  banished,  or 
so  shorn  of  significance  that  it  ceases  to  be  "the  substance 
of  things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.," 
The  true  harmony  of  the  spiritual  and  the  secular  is,  not 
the  spiritual  secularised,  but  the  secular  spiritualized  ;  the 
world — all  its  facts  genially  and  heartily  regarded — claimed 
as  the  arena  on  which  the  salvation  of  man  is  to  be  wrought 
out  with  fear  and  trembling,  in  the  assurance  that  it  is  God 
who  is  working  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  plea 
sure.  And  this  is  the  fight  of  faith — to  maintain  a  high 
moral  purpose,  and,  against  the  manifold  centrifugal  force 
playing  upon  us,  to  realize  the  centripetal  attraction,  to 
have  the  mind  drawn  in  loving  sympathy  to  Him  who 
is  both  the  Lord  and  Heart  of  the  universe,  and  in  Him 
to  possess  all  things. 

Blessed  indeed  are  they  who  fight  the  good  fight,  and  lay 
hold  on  Eternal  Life  !  Some  of  those  who  read  this  beatitude 
may  feel  that  theirs  is  a  hard  battle  with  a  tormentingly 
critical  and  sceptical  spirit ;  that  for  them  there  is  little 
of  blessedness  in  the  conflict.  But  even  to  fight,  to  keep 
the  ground,  to  let  no  man  take  the  crown,  is  a  laying  hold 
on  the  Eternal  Life.  It  betokens  that  the  mind  is  grasped 
by  the  calling  of  God.  It  is  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  by  the 
cross  man  conquers.  Only  let  the  soul  wait  on  the  Lord. 
Let  it  work  and  battle  in  patience.  Let  it  not  encourage 
the  faithless  thought.  When  the  thought  comes,  when  it 
whispers  its  "  Yea  hath  God  said,"  let  it  not  stop  to  open 
the  door  and  ask  the  serpent  to  come  in.  "  Honest  doubt " 
is  often,  as  the  poet  says,  the  pledge  of  a  loving  faith  ;  and 
*  "  The  Gospel  of  the  Secular  Life,"  p.  115. 
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when  it  is  so,  when  there  is  the  sincere  wish  to  see,  and 
the  will  is  realty  following  hard  after  the  eternal  verity, 
through  the  darkness  there  is  ever  a  way  into  light.  But 
the  doubt  must  be  honest,  the  eye  must  be  single,  the  heart 
must  be  pure.  Then,  to  him  that  overcomcth  will  the 
Captain  of  salvation  grant  to  sit  with  Him  on  His  throne. 
Yes;  blessed  are  they  who  use  their  little  faith  and  ever 
ask  for  more.  In  the  use,  "  the  little  one  becomes  a  thou 
sand,  and  the  small  one  a  strong  nation."  The  best  way  of 
deliverance  from  doubt,  from  fear,  from  all  that  hinders  the 
life  of  love,  is  action.  When  feeling  ends  in  feeling,  the  result 
is  a  moral  death.  When  feeling  issues  in  endeavour,  the 
fruit  is  life  and  peace.  Here,  at  least,  the  path  of  faith  is 
plain  ;  and  in  this  path  the  Lord  whom  faith  seeks  will  find 
it.  Whatever  the  quantity  of  the  faith,  be  it  even  as  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed,  let  it  be  sown  into  the  soil  of  fact, 
let  it  be  utilized  in  the  striving  to  realise  the  spiritual 
world  amid  all  the  forms  and  shadows  around,  and  thus 
to  make  the  world  that  is  more  like  the  world  that 
should  be.  And  the  opportunit}/  of  so  doing  is  "  nigh  to 
us,  even  at  our  door."  "The  situation  that  lias  not  its 
duty,  its  ideal,  was  never  occupied  by  man.  Yes,  here  in 
this  poor,  miserable,  hampered,  despicable  actual,  wherein 
thine  Eden  now  standest,  here,  or  nowhere,  is  thy  ideal  : 
work  it  out  therefrom,  and  working,  believe,  live,  be  free."* 
Thus  working,  and  thus  free,  the  mind  is  beyond  the 
shadows  which  cling  to  the  question  as  to  the  worth  of 
life.  The  question  is  answered  when  the  disciple  prays, 
"  Lord,  increase  my  faith." 

For  with  this  prayer  there  is  conjoined  another,  "  There 
be  many  that  say,  Who  will  show  us  any  good?"     Hither 
and  thither  turns  "  the  wind-borne  mirroring  soul,"  asking 
*  "Sartor  Resartus,"  Chap.  ix. 
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of  this  person  and  that;  with  gaping  mouth  and  restless  eye. 
The  many  search  for  their  good  among  the  things  which 
perish  with  the  using ;  and  no  sooner  is  some  satisfaction 
found  than  it  ceases  to  satisfy.  "  Whosoever  drinks  of 
this  w^ater  thirsts  again/'  repeats  and  repeats  the  ever 
lasting  inquiry,  "Who  will  show  us  good?"  It  was  a 
different  lesson,  it  was  another  word  that  issued  from  a 
midnight  solitude  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 
He  who  was  about  to  pour  out  His  soul  unto  death,  spoke 
words  of  farewell  and  consolation  to  His  own.  When  all 
that  the  material  world  could  supply  was  passing  from  Him, 
or  He  from  it ;  when  the  occasions  of  earthly  happiness  were 
cut  off,  then — clear,  solemn,  but  as  if  it  had  been  hitherto 
pent  up  in  His  bosom,  and  had  now  found  its  time  and 
channel — came  forth  a  marvellous  speech  as  to  joy.  "  My 
joy "  is  the  phrase.  "  My  jo}'  fulfilled  in  them "  is  His 
highest  desire  for  those  whom  He  loved.  *  Whence  this 
consciousness  of  a  sovereign  good  in  life,  even  when  the 
hour  had  come  to  depart  out  of  the  world  ?  We  know 
the  secret.  He  could  lift  up  His  eyes  to  heaven  ;  He  had 
a  heaven,  a  Father,  an  eternal  hope.  The  many  question 
the  many  ;  the  man  of  faith  turns  to  the  One,  "  Lord,  lift 
Thou  up  the  light  of  Thy  countenance."  It  is  the  lifted-up 
countenance  that  gives  the  exceeding  gladness.  Beneath 
its  beaming  light  all  is  well.  He  who  realizes  it  has  the 
good  part  which  never  can  be  taken.  To  him  the  world 
is  no  confusion  ;  life  is  no  hopeless  riddle.  In  the  one;  he 
discerns  a  Divine  order,  comprehending  the  darkness  which 
does  not  comprehend  it,  and  powerful  against  the  works 
of  the  devil.  In  the  other,  he  recognises  that  which,  for  its 
own  sake,  is  precious,  and  whose  kinship  to  Himself  the 
Eternal  Son  has  declared.  And,  amid  all  that  speaks  of 
*  John  xiv.  17. 
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confusion,  through  the  glance  into  the  lifted-up  countenance 
there  comes  a  great  calm.  When  the  soul  asks,  <4  O  my 
Lord,  what  shall  be  the  end  of  these  things?"  voices,  as 
from  some  "  choir  invisible,"  breathe  over  it  the  answer 
which  comforts  whilst  it  commands — 

"  Go  thoti  thy  way  till  the  cud  be,  for  thon  shall  rest  and 
stand  in  thy  lot  at  t/ic  end  of  the  days."  * 

*  Daniel  xii.  13. 
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